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A YEAR of REMARKABLE CHANGES 


A Review of the Leading Events and Market Changes of the Year 
1915 in the Paper and Pulp Industry—The War the Big Factor 


After Undergoing Unprecedented Dullness for Eight Months All Branches of the Paper Trade 
Experienced a Phenomenal Revival, the Full Fruits of Which Were Not Obtained Because of the 
Shortage and High Price of Nearly All the Raw Materials of 
Famine the Outstanding Feature of a Memorable Year—The Record in Detail. 


Sronennnnnesveveneee 


Hi great European War has wrought 
many marvelous changes in practi- 
cally all 


deavor, but in the 


branches of human en- 


minds of paper men 
none of the feats of warfare or the radical 
policy at home or 


with the 


changes in national 


abroad can disturbance 
in the paper industry and the remarkable 
change that the year 1915 brought to the 
paper industry of the United States. 
Within the year the trade experienced 


all the dull- 


ness for eight months, and for the remain- 


compare 


discouragements of extreme 


ing four months, all the excitement of a veritable boom. 

When the dire forebodings are recalled the record of the year 
1915 is little short of miraculous. It opened in a period of great 
trade depression, the annual midwinter dullness being greatly in- 
tensified by the fact that everybody, manufacturer, dealer and 
consumer, were all overstocked with raw materials or the finished 
product. This unfortunate condition came about, as is well known, 
through the collapse of the short-lived boom which set in soon 
after war was declared in Europe in August, 1914. During that 
period everyone anticipated his individual needs for months in 
advance, and as capital and general business became very cautious 
as a result of the war, there was no demand for the large stocks 
which paper men had accumulated. Thus burdened, the January 


dullness was very pronounced indeed. 
First Eight Months Marked with Dullness 


Che record of the months between the first of the year and the 
first of September is one long recital of mills running only part 
time, low prices and general stagnation. For this eight months’ 
period there was but little demand for paper, and a large part of 
business there happened to be was supplied out of the stocks 


result there were but new 


what 
bought during the boom. As a few 
orders for the mills, which in their turn had bought heavily of 
all raw materials. By September, however, there was a decided 
By magic, as it were, the high tide 


At that time capital seemed re- 


change in the paper industry. 
of prosperity suddenly set in. 
assured, especially as it was certain that the war was to last some 
time and that America must supply Europe with many things, and 
must also supply the customers of the European countries with 
all kinds of products. The immense contracts for munitions of 
war also contributed to the return of prosperity, partly because 
they put a large amount of money in circulation, but principally 
cause the greatly increased value of the stocks of the munition 
plants caused remarkable activity in Wall Street. 
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Paper Making—The Dyestuff 


Hie 


Hees enenereeeenanONNn tS 


mercial pendulum started to swing the other way its movement 
was astonishingly rapid. In the paper industry the degree of 
activity is told in the few words, “We cannot promise early de- 
livery.” This is still the slogan of the trade, most mills being 
sold far ahead, despite the high prices asked. 

Before mentioning briefly the most important events of the year 
as affecting the paper industry, the fact should be recorded that 
the paper manufacturers did not avail themselves of the very low 
prices for nearly all kinds of raw materials which prevailed for 
the first six or seven months of the year. Their failure to stock 
up when sulphite, rags, old papers, etc., were very cheap cannot 
be accounted for, except on the basis of the experience of the mill 
The fear of another 
slump after they had bought heavily is probably what deterred 
the manufacturers from taking advantage of the market situation. 
During the summer the Paper TrApE JouRNAL many times called 
the attention of the mill owners to the fact that most of their raw 
materials were so low in price that they could not go lower, even 
if the war should suddenly come to an end. Considering the 
embargo placed on the export of rags by Germany, the steadily 


owners in stocking up when the war started. 


decreasing number of vessels for shipping goods, the trouble of 
the Scandinavian sulphite manufacturers in getting coal, bleach, 
sulphur and other raw materials, to say nothing of other adverse 
factors, there was every reason to believe that our imports of for- 
eign pulp, rags, old papers, rope, bagging, etc., would decrease, if 
In the face of these facts the paper manu- 
facturers did not buy till they needed stock. 


not stop altogether. 


In September, when the market began to get active, there was 
a general inquiry for stock of all kinds, which started prices on 
the upward trend. By that time also the accumulation of stocks 
here that had helped to keep prices down had disappeared; the 
troubles abroad, mentioned above, had also become more acute, 
with the result that in the scramble to cover requirements the 
prices of the chief raw materials began to advance rapidly. 

The shortage of colors, bleaching powder, casein, soda ash, etc., 
were features of the market during the summer months, but the 
situation in each of them did not become aggravating till the de- 
mand for paper in the fall became very active. The detailed story 
in regard to these raw materials, as well as to all the other raw 
material markets, appears in this issue, beginning on page 13 


Our Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Since the early days of the war, emphasis has been constantly 
laid on the opportunities to extend our trade in the markets for- 
merly supplied in large measure from the countries at war, and 
also those seriously affected by the European conflict. The in- 


When the com- quiry from these paper consuming sources in all parts of the world 
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lid not materialize to any large extent until last spring, when the 
surplus stocks on hand when hostilities began were about depleted 
fhen from the four corners of the earth inquiries for many kinds 
\s might have been expected, the 


began to pour in 


t pape! 
special kinds of paper that had heretofore come from Germany 
were most in demand. 


articularly kraft, fancy papers and deep-colored sheets, usually 


\mong these were machine-glazed papers, 


ght in weight These kinds were the ones first to be called for, 


months the world-wide embraced 


llter a Tew 


ically 


inquiry prac 


all grades of paper, and also chemical and mechanical pulp. 


Shortage of Ships Causes Freight Congestion 


Before many of the orders from abroad could be filled, there 


serious shortage in vessels, the im 


\llies 


So great was the business being 


vas a space on ocean-gomg 


nense shipments of war munitions and foodstuffs for the 


ccupying all the available space. 
lone in war supplies that the railroads and steamship lines later 
n suffered the worst congestion in their history. Later on the 


lomestic demand began to show activity, the call for paper for 


home consumption far exceeding the supply. Under the double 
handicap of no means of transportation and the unwillingness of 
the mill owners to divert any of their product for shipment abroad, 
the export houses and the export managers of the big companies 
found their hands tied at a time when they could have made new 
customers in most of the large consuming paper centers of the 
world 

On the subject of foreign trade, attention is called to an article 
on that subject in this issue, written by O. B. Austin, chief sta- 
tistician for the Foreign Trade Department of the National City 
New York 


actual business 


l‘or the purpose of getting a bird's-eye view 
for the first 


Bank of 
of the 
eleven months of the year 1915, reference should be made to the 


done with foreign countries 
subhead title of United States imports and exports, which appears 


elsewhere in this issue 
The Government Aids in Extending Export Trade 


\ feature of the trade situation throughout the year was the 
efficient aid given to all lines of business by the Bureau of For- 
which Dr. E. E. Pratt is the 
work of the Bureau in publishing the numerous in- 


and Domestic Commerce, of 


The 


quiries received from all parts of the world, and in giving, on 


eign 


chief 


application, full information in regard to the parties making the 
inquiries, together with the requirements of the market from which 


each inquiry came, was a very great help to manufacturers and 


dealers in many lines of trade. Because of the unusual condi- 


tions, such as limited tonnage facilities and an active home de- 
mand, as mentioned above, the paper industry could not avail 
itself of the opportunities presented to increase its market in for- 


eign lands. 


The Paper Industry in Competition With the God Mars 


In connection with the shortage of dyestuffs, the outstanding 
feature of the year in the paper industry was the fact that many 
of the necessary materials, mostly chemical that are used in the 
paper industry were competed for by the makers of explosives, 
with the result that the prices were advanced beyond the reach 
of the paper makers. This was particularly true of those chemi- 
Chis applied not only to 


\meri- 


cals in which sulphuric acid is the base 
supplies of foreign origin, but also to the products of the 
can infant dyestuff industry. Not only in chemicals did this hold 
true, but in 
skim 
when put up in powdered form for the use of the armies in Eu- 


many other things, such as casein, rosin, ete Che 


milk of the farmer it seems brought much more money 


rope than when reduced to casein for paper making purposes. 


In the case of rosin the late reports are to the effect that the use 


of that commodity for making shrapnel has advanced rosin con- 


siderably since last October. The same thing can be said of most 


of the paper makers’ chemicals, nearly all of them having been 
affected directly or indirectly by the European war. 


The Agitation for Protection for American Dyestuffs 


The absolute helplessness of the paper industry in this country 
when cut off from the German supply of colors inspired an agita- 
tion that finally resulted in the introduction in Congress of a bill 
providing for adequate protection for the infant American dye- 
stuff industry. This measure, known as the Hill Bill, is endorsed 
by the textile, paper and other industries that have suffered se- 
verely from the shutting off of the supply from Germany. 

\s a preliminary to the agitation for protection, all the Ameri- 
can companies engaged in the dyestuff and kindred industries 
held an exposition m the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
last fall, at which exhibits of the work of many of the plants were 
on view. .\t that exposition the paper industry was well repre- 
sented, one whole day being given up to the needs of the paper 
Section of the 


Pulp Association’s protection for the do- 


industry as expounded through the Technical 


\merican Paper and 
mestic makers of dyestuffs, was the keynote of the exposition, 


which continued for a whole week. 


The Year Was Prolific in Embargoes 


In the early days of the war it will be recalled that Germany 


put an embargo on the export of rags. This embargo, however, 
operative until large quantities of rags had been 


Next in order of the 


did not become 
brought over to the United States. 
bargoes was that put by the English, late last fall, on the export 


em- 


of clay. The effect of this was soon lessened by the granting of 
licenses to ship, but while these licenses were obtained by the 
companies regularly engaged in the business, one restriction put 
on at the time the embargo was declared has not as yet been 
lifted. This relates to the limitation of loading to the hours of 
daylight. This 


resulted in a considerable decrease in the exports of English clay. 


rule, together with the scarcity of vessels, has 

There were no more embargoes till after the first of the cur- 
rent year, when Sweden, in retaliation for its treatment by Eng- 
This, like the other embargoes, 


land, put an embargo on pulp. 


created considerable disturbance for a time, but when it was 
learned that licenses could be obtained the dread of a pulp famine 
in America soon subsided, although the situation in this market 
was bad enough even with the embargo lifted. Shortly thereafter 
England put an embargo on beth the export and import of pulp, 
and waste 


newspaper paper. 


The Swedish Pulp Makers Raise Prices 


Because of their greatly increased cost of manufacture the 
Swedish pulp makers served notice on their customers recently 
that they could not continue to fill their old contracts except at 
an advance, which included the increased cost of manufacture. 
If their customers would not agree to such an advance, then they 
would not furnish any more pulp on their old contracts, as the 
loss was too great to be borne. It is understood in this connec- 
tion that many of the consumers in this country agreed to pay 
the difference between the present and former cost of manufac- 


ture of pulp. 


Attempt to Advance Railroad Rates 


\fter having been granted a general advance of 5 per cent. on 
all commodities, the Classification Committee of the railroads at- 
tempted during the -year to change the basis of valuation of paper 
for rate making purposes to what is known as valuation by de- 
scription. This attempt of the railroads resulted in a big contest 
in which, unfortunately, the paper men did not present a solid front, 
thus weakening the effect of their opposition to the effort of the 
This Interstate Commerce 


for decisi« yn 


railroads. matter is now before the 


Commission 
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In addition to the big contest noted above, there were many 


to the 
latter 
But despite this victory and the 
| 


basis of 


minor contests with the railroads, regard 


notably that in 
proposed change of classification of waste papers. In the 
case the railroads were defeated. 
evident folly of the roads’ proposal concerning the value 


still 


higher 


tor new rates, the feels the disturl ing effect 


paper industry 


of the agitation of the railroads for rates 


New Mill Construction 


When it is that the whol 
ebb for two-thirds of the year, it is not 


considered paper industry was at a 


very low to be wondered 


at that there was little new construction. There certainly was no 


building when the mills already in existence 


little 
With the industry very dull, and with the outlook very 


incentive to were 


running on more than a 50 per cent. capacity basis 


discour 
aging, it without saying that the makers of paper mill ma- 


goes 


chinery suffered from extreme idleness 


The Strike Fever Began in the Machine Shops 


there labor disturbances in 
ips throughout the country which no doubt had theit 


skilled 


were 


Early in the fall were numerous 


machine sh« 


origin in the inducements then being offered to workers 


by the war munition factories. These, as a rule, successful 


as far as the men were concerned, for the 


reason that the shops 


were beginning to be active after a long period of dullness 


Labor Troubles at the Mills 


\ntedating the strikes in the machine shops, there was a big 


strike at the plants of the St. Regis and other 


York mills, 


Donnacona 


Paper Company 
mill of the 
The 


after having 


and also at the Donnacona 


re. (3. 
alled broke ut 
an agreement drawn up under the auspices of the 


The 
although the 


northern New 


Paper Company, at Canada trouble at 


these mills it will be re anew peen 


settled by 
York 
as the 
ibout as usual, 


Not until 


New 


State Board of Arbitration strike is still on as far 


mills are all 


men are concerned, running 


after the 
] _— ‘ a> i 
me ¢ rrent vear did a 
labor disturbance appear 


industry 


Advances in Wages 


While the 


in the 


advance in wages 
mills did not ma 
terialize to any extent till 


after the first of the cur 


rent year, still there were 


Two VIEWS OF THE IDEALLY 


JOURNAL, 
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during the active period in the fall that request 
rthcoming \t the 


matter of record, for tl 


signs 


wages would soon be { time t 


present 


tion of wages 18 of interest as a 


that the general advances already made were in reality 


business done 


low 


generally hig! 


the returns to 1 manufacturers on the 


last third of 


aper 


oir 


the ear 19] Because of the very 


cost 


raw materials during that period and_ the 


1 


btained for their tinished product, an advar 


burdensome Bur as ry item entering it 


of paper has gone up tremendously in price, the mill owne 


not hope to bear the combined ¢ incidental to raw 


A pense 
advancing their prices to a 
War. This 


record and is | 


and labor without 


since the days of the Civil statement is made 


purpose of preserving the ised on the 


that the war in Europe will continue for another year, 


paper makers’ raw materials will continue high in price anc 


Unless all ki 


the increased cost of production, then in that case thers 


paper ot advanced at once sufficient 


no pre 


it in the business and trouble will ensue 


In the brief mention given above of certain features 


year as affecting the paper and pulp industry, many min 


ters have been omitted for want of space. There are, h 


of these that deserve special mention and comment 


they happen to be of vital interest and whose influence will « 


many 


Two of these come under the head of welfare work 


“Safety First” principle adopted in many of the 


the country and the bonus, profit sharing and free 


tures now made Irom employment in man 


with the 


iis¢ parable 


mills of the country In connection numerou 


which the paper manufacturers of the country are show 


nterest in the welfare of their employees, the hope 


that those who labor in the mills will appreciat« 


which prompts the mill 


who help to mé 


labor 
time can be 
the workers in 
heed of market condi 
lore msisting on 


wares. 


C. Tre Urrp 
LEVEL. 
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OUR SERVICE—THE RESULT OF THIRTY 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH THE PAPER 
MAKERS OF THE WORLD—IS AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL SHOULD YOU REQUIRE ONE 
TON OR A THOUSAND TONS. 


DOMESTIC 
OR IMPORTED 
BLEACHED 
UNBLEACHED 
SULPHITE 
KRAFT and 
MECHANICAL 


WOOD PULP 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


M. GOTTESMAN & SON 


18 EAST 41st STREET 
New York 


ALSO AT 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
Cable Address: Namsettog, New York 
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If It's Quality You Pay For WhyNo 


Our company would ever as 
in the past maintain a high 
degree of honor in its rela- 
tionship with customers. 










Most highly do we value 
our reputation for “‘better 
qualities’’ in 
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Covered by letters patent 
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This equipment is not an ex- 
periment, but of proven merit in 
numerous noted. fibre mills — 
where stronger paper by far is 
made today, than it was ever pos- 


sible to produce in these mills 
before. 
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High Speed Latest Improved Toilet and Paper Towel; 
Perforating, Slitting and Rewinding Machines 


Rolls can be made with or without perforations. 


Designed fer High Speed, Precision and Economy. Self-Adjusting—has an Even Ten 
sion and is Safe and Easy to Operate. Reduces Breaks in Paper and the Loss of Time 


through Stopping of Machine to a Minimum. Best Steel Knives and Perforating 


Blades—Improved Self-Oiling Friction Clutch Drive. 


If you want 
Quality and Quantity of Production 
you will get both in the “Dietz” Toilet Machine 


The only Toilet Paper Machine on the market by which 


SANITARY CREPE PAPER TOWELS 


in roll form can be manufactured. The necessary change can be made in less than one hour’s time. 


We Also Manufacture 


Automatic Toilet Roll Tube Machines 


capable of producing 3600 Tubes per hour 


Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Slitting and Rewinding Machines, Photo 
Mount Beveling Machines, Side and Center Seam Merchandise Envelope Machines, 
Candy Bag Machines, Punch Presses for Playing Cards, Drop Roll Slitters, 
Special Machines for Producing PAPER PRODUCTS. 

Estimates furnished for building Machinery from your drawings. 


Write us when in the market, or let us show you whereby you might profit 
by installing a “DIETZ” machine in place of what you are now using. 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS, manufacturers 


bet, Front and Second sts, Philadelphia, Penna., U. S. A. 
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Throughout 





HE period commencing with the outbreak of the European 
War in 


one of the 


\ugust, 1914, up to the present time, is perhaps 


most interesting, if not the most interesting, 


epoch in the history of the industry lhe artificial boom in the 
fall of 1914, the sudden transition to a state of inactivity and what 
seemed to be indefinite gloom, and the gradual readjustment and 
final restoration of business to its normal plane are linked with 
conditions and circumstances, the like of which have never before 
confronted the trade. The abnormal state in which business now 
finds itself is undoubtedly most critical, for while trade is active 
the means for supplying the general demand are so limited as to 
practically force into use the law of the “highest bidder.” 

Up to several months ago, uncertainty was felt in every direc- 


tion. So many possibilities existed and each was apparently so 


plausible that even many of those most expert in reading the 


future were undecided as to the most likely tendency. Even when 
the upward movement of the market seemed assured there was 
always the conjecture that the war might end suddenly and then 
what? To buy heavily would be merely to speculate, and yet, to 


be too conservative might mean an eventual loss. 


Heavy Buying Marked Early Days of the War 


The boom, which started shortly after the war was declared, 
n August, 1914, was in progress until about the first of November 
of that year. During that time the fear that shipping relations 
with Europe might be severed entirely was responsible for consid- 
erable reckless buying of paper and raw materials. Mill owners, 
forgetful of the fact that they had on hand plenty of raw stock, 
entered the market and bought heavily. When the true situation 
was known and it was learned that conditions had been greatly 
exaggerated, buying stopped automatically and prices which had 
risen to a fairly high level dropped at once. 
the end of August, 1915, business was in very poor shape, so far 
Other trades had benefited from 


From that time until 


as the industry was concerned. 
the war by large orders from abroad, but the paper trade seemed 
to have been deteriorating and to have been in no way stimulated 
by the 


other lines. 


succession of events which created so much activity in 
Jobbers were well supplied with paper, but as the 
consumer bought somewhat closely and timidly, it became a diff- 


Asa 


with 


cult problem for the manufacturer to dispose of his stock. 
keen 


absolute disregard of the cost of manufacture. 


result, competition ensued and prices were shaded 


Features of the Dull Market Period 


[he condition above noted continued from February through 
to the end of August. As might be expected, the cutting of prices 
a means of securing business proved futile, and a number of 
ills found it necessary to shut down while others were com- 
lled to decrease their working time. Raw materials of nearly 
ery character were in poor demand during the time referred 
and prices were very low. While many opinions were ad- 
need that a general shortage was inevitable and that prices 
ould be forced ridiculously high, such expressions were given 
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Limited 
Ocean Tonnage, Shortage of Dyestuffs, Sulphite and Other Raw Materials, Together with Numerous 
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Embargoes on Shipments, Embarrassed the Trade Here and Resulted in Advanced Prices. 
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no heed. And the mad rush for business, even on a profitless 


basis continued 


In the Fail Activity Set in and Steadily Increased 

Toward the end of August, the situation began to adjust itself 
The mills, which had been consuming comparatively little pulp 
and other stocks, were finding their supplies diminishing. Imports 
from abroad had been greatly curtailed, both on account of the 
war conditions and because of the lack of transportation facilities 
Prices on pulp began to ascend and the possibilities of a shortage 
Quotations on papers became firmer 
By the early part of October, the paper mills were running full, 


were commonly discussed. 
consuming large quantities of raw materials. Mill supply men 
held pulp for higher tigures and would not sell rags at the old 
prices. From this beginning, activity has been the feature of 
every branch affiliated with the industry, with demand and prices 
creeping up simultaneously. 

If for nothing else, the past year will be a memorable one to 
paper manufacturers throughout the country for the great in- 
crease in the cost of manufacture of practically every product 
connected with the industry. From the very fuel which is con- 
sumed to generate power to operate machinery, to every in- 
gredient used in the manufacture of the different products, the 
cost has increased to an extent practically never before recorded 
in the annals of the trade. Add to this, the fact that in many 
of the mills the cost of labor has become much higher, and only 
a glimpse is had of the troubles which the paper makers have 
experienced during the past twelve months. True, at the present 
time the country is flooded with a remarkable demand for products 
of every sort. Business is flourishing and prices being paid are 
estimated that the 
advanced prices which are being paid for raw materials and other 


unusually high. Nevertheless it has been 
necessities in the process of manufacture, have so added to gen 
cral expenses as to minimize, in many cases, profits which accrue 


from the net sales 


Courses of Raw Material Markets Very Interesting 


The courses of the raw material markets have been unusually 
interesting. For a part of the year most of them were rather 
The paper mills were dull and had on hand sufficient 
supplies to enable them to continue without worry, hence the 
cause for the pronouncedly indifferent attitude which was main- 


inactive. 


tained by the consumers throughout the period of excitement 
which prevailed during the past six months and is now in greater 
evidence than ever before. 

During the period of inactivity which characterized the early 
part of the past year, the markets had been as if through an 
undercurrent, gradually changing and growing firmer. In chemi- 
cals, the demands of the munition concerns for all sorts of material 
for the manufacture of explosives, had brought about a condition 
which made it practically impossible to obtain sufficient supplies 
of many necessary articles for paper manufacture. Such chemi- 
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cals as bleaching powder, sulphuric acid and numerous others 
were so heavily drawn upon that markets were moved skyward 
Coaters confronted the which is 


actually the most serious that has occurred in recent years. So 


were with shortage of casein, 


acute did this shortage become that many of the coating factories 
were compelled to close down for a short time pending the arrival 
The the the 


tendency of many this trade, to divert to 


of spot lots. casein situation ts result of general 


raw materials used in 


other uses where the profit obtained was much more attractive 


desirable 
that 


make it 
the 


It would seem that 30 cents for casein would 


to manufacture this article, especially in view of fact 
the nominal price is 7 to 8 cents, but even 30 cents is lower than 


the lowest cheese product for which casein can be used. 


The Situation in the Rag Market 
n discussing the condition in the rag markets, it is to be noted 
entirely confident at all times that this par- 


Just through 


that the mills were 


ticular market would not advance to any extent. 
what sort of reasoning this conclusion was derived can hardly be 
explained, but the fact remains that from the time it became evi- 
dent that imports from abroad would diminish, and must eventually 
that the rag 


time, to a 


become almost of no consequence, it was apparent 


this 
fairly high level. 
seems inevitable that a large demand for stock must soon be made 


country would climb, in the course of 


The market has now come to a point where it 


stocks in 


and with this increased demand must come a sharp 


advance in quotations. The order of the British Gov- 


ernment to prohibit the exportation of rags, will have 
a marked effect on this market, because for the past 


six months considerable more than one-hali of our 


imported paper 


stock has come 
from England. It 
would not be true 


to say that the pa- 
per manufacturers 
had thus far expe- 


rienced any real 
difftculty with rags, 
but it is most like 


ly that the near fu 


ture will find it 
somewhat of a problem to secure plenty of 
stock unless ridiculously high prices are 
paid 

To attempt to summarize the events in the 


pulp markets is rather a difficult task, in that 
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has been that great loads of coal have been waylaid in transit 
holding contracts, have found it 
supplies, consequently many mill 
men compelled to seek the market and pay 
enormous prices in order to get sufficient coal to continue pro 
In Portland, Me., coal that sells normally from $3.25 
From 


and consumers, even those 


impossible to get immediate 


have been open 
duction 
to $4.00 per ton, has been recorded sold as high as $8.00. 
present outlook the coal situation will undoubtedly produce 
So the freight 


the 


ecrievous effects on the industry. long as con 


gestion continues, it is certain that coal will actually be scarc« 


ind that prices paid throughout the country will be materially 


higher than normal. In any event, the shortage of labor will 
act to strengthen the market and make spot quotations fairl) 
high 


The increased cost of Fourdrinier wires is one of the many 


factors which, combined, have added to the total expense of 
making paper. These wires, due to increased cost of copper 
have become considerably more expensive. 
Evils of Depending on Foreign Supplies 
That business has readjusted itself and is now on a firm 
and decidedly active basis, is generally conceded. However 


while everything is brisk, the fact remains that the trade is not 
in a position to derive as much benefit from the existing condi 
tions as might be the case if proper legislation had been enacted 
or was in force to encourage activities along various 
lines. The European war has made it impossible for 
Germany to supply her trade with many specialties, 
as she has been doing for many years. The result has 
been that this demand has largely been diverted to 
the United States. 
For example, tak« 
glassine or 
chine 
pers. 


ma- 
glazed pa 
Germany has 

long time 
been the 
source of supply 
for South America 


for a 
chief 


and other parts of 
the for 


these papers. Even 


world 


in the United States, owing to low duty, Ger 
many has been able to compete with domestic 
makers and to contro! a large part of the mar- 
ket. 
papers in this country has been rather limited. 


Naturally the tendency to make such 


and when the German supplies were cut off 


the story itself is such an intricate one, com- 

plex in every detail and replete with possi- " a : the facilities to take care of the general de 
biliti 1 actual cl TI g¢ Four views taken in the early construction 1.54 were found sadly lacking. Ordinaril 
) ies ¢ an ¢ shange » > > : ane cre Oo ( sadly acking. ¢ V 
alitie and actual ¢ langes. Lai movement o days of the Abitibi Power & Paper Co. yo pi 
chemical pulp especially within the past few The lower picture marks the mill site such an opportunity for business would 
months is the most remarkable of its kind. before work was begun. mean the erection of new factories and a 
Few commodities have had to contend with material increase in the production. How- 


so many obstacles, have been confronted with so many different 
phases, as has the chemical pulp market since the beginning of 
the war. And today with prices for all kinds of chemical pulp 
extraordinarily high, the outlook is for a continuation of these 
conditions and for a tinal ascendency to a height which will almost 


make this stock prohibitive 
The Supply of Coal a Serious Factor 
Recently coal has come to be a serious factor in the cost of 


manufacture. It appears that in the mines, a great diffi- 


yaper 
ulty has been experienced in getting enough help to make the 
production large enough to take care of the general demand. ,This 


ict has been somewhat aggravated by the freight congestion 
throughout the east, which has resulted in a complete embargo 


n coal shipments, except for use in public utilities. The result 


ever, as Congress does not appear willing to protect this in- 
dustry from foreign competition, domestic capital cannot be se- 
cured to invest in such factories for fear that they will event- 
Several of the 

the production is 
Con- 


ually be compelled to shut down. glassine 
makers have increased their capacities, but 
yet far from being great enough to supply the demand. 
siderable idle equipment for the making of machine glazed papers 
has been brought into use, and there has been a general endeavor 
to take care of all the requirements. Fearing German competi- 
tion after the war is over, the tendency to spend money in this 
has been limited. 


direction very 


The Shortage in the Supply of Deep Tinted Colors 


Many branches of the industry were rather severely affected 
by the shortage of deep tinted colors, which were formerly re- 
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eived from Germany. The curtailing of German supplies left 


this country practically helpless. We were making a few aniline 
ives, but these were far from sufficient to take care of the needs 
f the various industries in this country using colors. Attempts 
were made to build up the American dye industry. It was agreed 
yy experts that it would be a number of years before the United 
States would be able to increase its production of colors to 
the extent that it would be able to care for the entire home 
consumption. There is sufficient capital now being held ready 
to be put into the building of large plants for the manufacture 
of dyes, but which is being withheld on account of the present 
tariff laws. With our low tariff, Germany would have her old 
standing in this country just as soon as she was able to deliver 
goods. In other words, legislation is needed which will pro- 
tect the dye maker and also the makers of other commodities 
in which there is a likelihood of future unfair competition with 
a foreign nation. At present, many colors are absolutely unob- 
tainable. Those mills that have any amount of deep dyes are 


able to command whatever they wish for them 


Searcity of Vessels a Serious Handicap 


Not only has our trade been enhanced to a great extent by 
the foreign demand for specialties, but there has been an unusually 
strong inquiry for papers of every kind from practically every 


nation in the world. Throughout the year importers everywhere 


in large cities throughout the country, have been in receipt of 
requests for options on various lots of goods. If shipping facili- 
ties had been ample to enable the handling of all this business, 
there is no doubt but that the export trade would have been 
tremendous. Yet with all of this foreign demand, statistics show 
that our trade abroad for the past year, has actually fallen below 
In the first 


normal. This can be accounted for in many ways. 


place, the war immediately put out of commission all of the 
German merchant vessels, which were a fairly important factor 
in foreign trade. Then again the business in ammunition and 
in foodstuffs with the belligerent allies became so great that 
there was little space left aboard vessels for merchandise of any 
other kind. These facts made it very difficult to secure space 
aboard ocean going vessels. To make matters worse, the Eng- 
lish Government issued an order requisitioning all boats flying 
the English flag and placing them under the direct control of a 
committee. This lessened the shipping facilities to such an extent 
that exporters became very much discouraged because of the 
futility of their efforts to secure means of transportation \t 
the present time, some exporters have taken the stand of com- 
pelling their customers abroad to look after the matter of trans- 
portation themselves. In practically all cases, foreign buyers 
must deposit with local banks, a sum sufficient to cover the in- 
voices for merchandise. 


Enormous Export of War Supplies Congests Freight Traffic 


foward the end of the year the tremendous shipment of muni 
tions to foreign countries brought about the congestion in freight 
traffic throughout the East, which practically tied up business, 
and for a'time it appeared as if it would have the effect of actu 
ally destroying the firm foundations upon which business had 
placed itself All of the railroads running into New York 
City came well filled with all kinds of war apparatus. During 
the early months of the year, when business was dull, the effect 
of this large movement of war supplies was not felt. In October, 
after the gradual transition of business to a normal state and 
when factories of every sort were rushing at capacity to fill 
orders, the carriers found themselves in a position where they 
had to cope with an exceptionally large amount of freight traffic 
Added to the war materials, war supplies of every nature were 
being rushed to New York City and every port in the East, a 


good deal of which was for export. As shipping facilities were 
poor, a great deal of this freight reached the docks and was 
unable to find lodging aboard steamships. It was not long before 
the warehouses were filled with material awaiting vessels, and 
it soon became necessary to sidetrack the cars and keep them 
idle, awaiting an opportunity to unload them. However, as 
the shipping situation became worse, thousands of cars were 


soon lying on sidings throughout the East. 


Freight Trouble Greatly Impedes Shipments 


The result was that the railroads, confused in their efforts two 
keep traffic clear and unable to take care of the immense volume 
of business, issued embargoes on merchandise coming East 
At first these embargoes merely covered goods for export, but 
as the situation became more acute, it was necessary to extend 
these orders and make them include all stock for New York 
City. This order came at a time when business in the metropolis 
Jobbers were busy, endeavoring to keep pace 
with the brisk movement of the trade. The exclusion of further 
supplies from many of the large mills brought about an unsettled 


was very brisk. 


state of affairs, which hindered the progressive tendency of 
the market. The mills, unable to ship, were compelled to place 
stock in their warehouses. Orders were taken without date or 
delivery specified, and consumers could receive no guarantee 
whatsoever of any positive arrival of merchandise. Even at 
the present time, these conditions are not entirely alleviated. It 
has been ventured by many, that the acute situation in the various 
paper markets, is to a certain extent, due to freight congestion 
Undoubtedly considerable paper is being held up in transit and 
is unable to reach destination. In the meantime, jobbers, urgently 
seeking stock, are compelled to “go begging,” which fact miay 
have created an artificial demand in some grades. The exact 
position of this situation is not yet clear, and may not be for 
some time to come. 


The Railroads Try to Advance Their Rates 


The question of transporting freight, has been a troublesome 
factor throughout the year. In December, 1914, the railroads 
were granted a general 5 per cent advance in their freight rates. 
As this advance met with comparatively little opposition, the 
carriers became somewhat emboldened and made further efforts 
during the year, to increase their revenues. In March a new 
supplement was issued, which raised the classification of rags 
and waste paper stock in less than carload lots, so as to cause 
This action was strongly con- 
tested by the paper mill supply men, and through their concen- 


a 20 per cent advance in rates. 
trated efforts was finally defeated. However, this victory was 
won after about a year and after much money had been expended 
in the case. The railroads also tried to take advantage of the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in granting the 
5 per cent. increase by seeking to change the rates on paper 
It was their aim, according to railroad authorities, to equalize 
the freight rates on eastbound and westbound shipments. But 
it soon became apparent that in their scheme to bring about such 
an equalization, a material increase in rates would result. Very 
early in the year the supplement containing these changes was 
issued. At once traffic organizations of the various paper makers 
protested and won a postponement for the effectiveness of the 
supplement. 


Conferences were held frequently and a_ strong 


plan of action was determined upon. However, before Novem- 
ber, when the case was heard before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Custom House of New York City, consider- 
able friction was noted among the manufacturers from the 
various sections of the country. A committee, called the Paper 
Manufacturers’ Traffic Committee, had formulated, after numerous 
attempts, a system of basing classifications for rate making upon 
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the valuation of paper. This plan had been developed to supplant 
the scheme of the railroads, which were going to base classifica- 
tions upon the ingredients of which the paper was made. The 
Paper Manufacturers Traffic Committee maintained that it was 
impossible, even for an expert, to tell just of what materials 
many kinds of paper were made, and contested that any scheme 
to base classifications on such a plan was impractical, the only 
feasible method being to base the rate on value of product. 
This plan, however, did not meet the approval of all of the paper 
makers, and tended to divide them in their fight. At present, 
the matter is in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for final consideration. 


Regarding Standardizing Paper Stock Grades 
\ decision which is worthy of note, especially to consumers 


of rags and waste papers, is that of the Associated Dealers in 
Paper Mill Supplies of New York, at a recent meeting in which 


the industry. A more decided contrast cannot be drawn than that 
presented between the state of affairs existing in January, 1915, 
and that of the present day, which many have such good reason to 
appreciate. Last year there was an abundance of chemical pulp 
of all kinds. Not only were the consumers well stocked—over- 
stocked is a better term—but the docks and warehouses along thr 
Atlantic Coast were practically crowded with pulp. As the mills 
were then operating far below normal capacity, their regular con- 
sumption of pulp had been decreased to such an extent that the 
stocks in their possession would enable them to keep from buying 
for some time. As a result there was no demand, which fact 
entailed a weak market. Today, conditions are just the reverse. 
Mills are in need of raw materials—many paper makers are in 
urgent need of replenishing their supplies. Business is active and 
the consumption of pulp in this country is at its height. However, 
the sources from which to obtain further supplies are practically 
exhausted. Those miils which are covered by contracts have been 
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it was declared that, at this time, it is impractical to standardize 
the gradings of the different packings. It has always been a 
common complaint, whenever business was active, that the packers 
of paper stock were careless and even disregarded their orders 
entirely. Mill men have complained that they have been receiving 
everything mixed with their stock. Rubbish, junk, even tin cans 
have been known to be found in shipments of paper stock. While 
the mill supply men have been doing all in their power to try 
and remedy these conditions, it seems that under the present 
active state of business, any remedy is impossible. 


REMARKABLE RECORD OF CHEMICAL PULP 


After a year of a great deal of uncertainty, the various chemical 
pulp markets are today in what may be actually considered the 
most critical situation of its kind ever recorded in the history of 


getting their stock, while those which have failed to look ahead 
are seeking, in some cases vainly, for pulp and paying ridiculously 
high prices. There is danger now that the foreign mills will refuse 
to deliver any more pulp on old contracts unless the prevailing 
prices are paid. It is understood that the English and German 
buyers have already consented to do this. 


Artificial Boom Followed Declaration of War 


The over-abundance of chemical pulp in this country at the 
beginning of last year was due to the events which followed closely 
after war was declared abroad, The declaration of war brought 
about a complete tie-up in international shipping during the first 
weeks of August, 1914. Fearing that shipping would not be re- 
sumed and that no further supplies of pulp would be received in 
this country, the paper mills, which were already well supplied 
with stock, came into the market and bonght heavily, thus sending 
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the prices of all grades sky-high. As soon as shipping was made 


. 
possible importers brought over all the pulp they could secure. 


German and Austrian mills managed to send over large quan 


tities of pulp “on chance,” so that before long the domestic docks 
were well filled with chemical pulp. 


The decision of the Board of \ppraisers in regard to the 
duty 


and under the provisions of the 


favored nation” cases which made pulp free of because 


of the Canadian Reciprocity Act, 


“most favored nation” treaties, was propitious and aided the 


inflow of pulp 


Owing to the possibilities of a shortage in coal and sulphur the 


Scandinavian mills raised their prices at this time. lHlowever, as 


business was dull, the paper mills realized by the end of September 


that they did not have orders enough for a normal production, 


but that they had on hand large supplies of pulp for which “fancy” 


pric es were paid 


Stocks of Sulphite Abundant Early Last Year 


The importers, too, had an over-abundance of stocks in the 


warehouses, for which it was almost impossible to obtain buyers. 
When the 


\merican market weaker, they lowered prices to get 


Naturally prices sagged. Scandinavians saw the 
rid of their 
supplies, but in vain. It was not long before domestic paper manu- 
that the 


covered with chemical wood pulp. 


facturers became aware docks in this country were 


actually Knowing this, they 
felt at ease regarding the future supplies and felt sure that the 
The 


operating conditions of the mills, as a whole, throughout the winter, 


unusual abundance would eventually result in lower prices. 


was poor, and there was a decrease in the consumption of pulp. 
Importers, burdened by a double expense of insurance and storage, 
endeavored to dispose of their stock and, for some time sales 
were 


Baltic Sea 


was closed in December and shipping was sus,ended until the 


reported at very low figures. Navigation in the 


spring. Theories were advanced by the paper makers that in May 
when navigation was resumed, a new flood of pulp would stream 
into the United States. 


in manufacturing 


But the war had brought about a change 
The 


almost three times the normal price; 


had advanced 


sulphur had ascended to a 


conditions. price of coal 


higher level; freight rates had been raised and freight insurance, 


cr risk, had gone up. These, with other items, resulted in a de- 


cided increase in the cost of production. A few 


mills shut down 


because they were unable to cope with the new circumstances. 


Shortage Seemed Inevitable in May 
When 


came in 


navigation in the Baltic opened, only pulp on contract 
The Scandinavian mills asserted that it was impossible 
With 


sufficient stores in sight, no heed was given to this protest by the 


to meet the low American market and raised their prices. 


domestic makers. [England 


paper declared an embargo on coal, 


making it more difficult to secure fuel. Later, when Italy entered 
the war, she refused to allow the export of Sicilian sulphur, making 


the predicament of the pulp mills more precarious. llowever, 
atter the Baltic had opened, instead of unlimited quantities of pulp 
coming to this country, England entered the field as a bidder for 
a large part of Scandinavian output and met the demands of the 
producers. France, too, in sore need of pulp, bought freely from 
the Scandinavians and, later, considerable stock was sent to Spain 
and Italy. The We had 
manifested an unwillingness to pay the advancing prices, so that 
look mills as 
In the meantime, the visible stocks on domestic docks 


decreasing 


market here was almost disregarded. 


the foreigners did not upon the American 


good 
prospects. 
were 


\] 


Prices grew very firm and started to advance. 


iout September reports were received that Germany, which 


had formerly been a prominent factor as a source of supply, was 


bidding successfully against England for large quantities of Scan- 
dinavian pulp. This greatly enlarged the market for Swedish and 
Norwegian pulp and gave the foreign producers more ground for 

ring the offers received from the United States. All of these 


reports were published in the trade papers but were apparently 
unheeded by consumers, for little interest was shown in raw stock. 
This heed the cannot be explained. 


unwillingness to warnings 


Bleached Sulphite and Kraft Become Scarce 


\bout the 
there 


beginning of September, it became apparent that 


England 
using her own supplies in the manufacture of explosives, while our 


would be a shortage of bleaching powder. was 
resources were becoming exhausted because of the unusual demand 


ad- 


bleached sulphite 


not only at home, but for export. Almost coincident with the 
vance on bleaching powder, the quotations of 
began to soar. Conditions in this article have kept growing more 
acute all along. Not only were the foreign mills affected by the 
shortage of bleaching powder, but several domestic pulp producers 
who were “short” were compelled to pay very high prices for this 
chemical. Bleached sulphite, today, is very scarce and is held for 


as high as 5'%c. a pound. True, no sales have been reported at 
this figure, but those who are in the market to buy will find it 
difficult to do better. 

The strengthening of bleached sulphite reverted some of the 
demand for this pulp on to easy bleaching. 


effect of 


This merely had the 


“boosting” easy bleaching. As there was comparatively 
little available supply of this stock, the market became very firm. 
Unbleached sulphites have advanced in sympathy with the other 
chemical pulps. A report has been received of a recent large order, 
for delivery within a month, at three cents 

Krafts have suffered perhaps the worst fate of all. While they 
were utterly neglected early last year, the resumption of business 
activities in September brought with it an unusual demand for 
kraft therefore, before all of the kraft 


paper plants were running at full capacity, consuming a maximum 


papers. It was not long, 


amount of pulp. 
ported 


In the meantime, little kraft pulp had been im- 


and the prospects for getting any fair quantities from 


abroad were very poor. Prices advanced sharply. Inquiries 


flooded the market for stock, but they were almost in vain. It is 
fact that orders 
because of their inability to get pulp. 


a known several unable to fill 


Naturally, everyone looked 


paper mills were 
to Canada, because the domestic market had been sold far through 
the vear 1916. The Canadians, however, were shipping their pulp 
to England and had little extra to offer. To all appearances, at the 
present time, a famine in kraft is inevitable. Recent sales of spot 
lots have been recorded as high as three cents. 

Indications for the chemical pulp market. as a whole, are not 
very encouraging. The Scandinavians are finding it almost impos- 
sible to get coal, even at the high prices, for England requires a 
special license on all such export shipments. As a matter of fact, 
many mills have found it necessary to burn pulp wood for fuel. 
Latest to the effect that the pulp pro- 


ducers have lost so heavily, in the past few months, in filling old 


advices from abroad are 
contracts, that they will cancel any such existing documents, un- 
less the buyer agrees to cover the increased cost in 
and in transportation. 


manufacture 
Domestic consumers have already found it 
necessary to pay on a basis of normal exchange, which, in view of 
the present low rates, means about $2 or $3 on a ton. 


Swedish Embargo a Blow at Old Contracts 
Within the past few weeks, new and serious developments have 


Sweden has declared an 
While this way a direct 
retaliation to the various acts committed by the British, which 


tended to hurt Swedish commerce, it is believed by some to have 


been recorded. 


embargo on chemical 


wood pulp. was considered in some 


been a diplomatic move to allow pulp producers to “crawl grace- 


fully” out of their contracts. In other words, while the Swedish 
Government consented to grant licenses for American shipments, 
pulp manufacturers, holding low-priced contracts, could easily find 
it “impossible” to obtain a license. 

As the war abroad continues, the possibility of a Scandinavian 


alliance with the Teutonic forces seems more and more possible. 
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LJOLYOKE MACHINE (CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
MAKERS OF 


IMPROVED MACHINERY 


For Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 











LARGEST MAKERS OF 
Calenders for Paper Mills, Glazed Paper and Cardboard 


Manufacturers 


Finishing Machinery for Lithogra- 
phers and Playing Card Manufacturers 


COTTON, PAPER and CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


Wood Barkers, Wood Chippers, Wood Pulp Grinders, Rag and 
Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses. 


Washing and Beating Engines, with Tubs of Wood or Iron 
Improved Beaters of Umpherston Type 
Gearing, Shafting and Mill Work of every description 
Hercules Turbine Wheels, both Vertical and Horizontal 


WE ALSO MAKE SPECIAL MACHINERY TO ORDER 
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Such an event would, of course, remove all chances of receiving a 
foreign supply of pulp. 


In order to conserve her steamship tonnage for munitions and 


foods, England has recently prohibited the importation of wood 
pulp, together with a number of other bulky articles. Whether 
this act will in any way affect this country remains to be seen. It 
has been suggested that America would naturally receive the 
large quantities of pulp previously consumed by Great Britain. 


However, until about May comparatively little foreign pulp will 


come to our ports, owing to the closing of navigation on the 
Balt: sca. 
Report on the Swedish Sulphite Market 
The following review, which appeared in the Stockholm Dag- 


lad, of January 8, 1916, will prove very interesting in this con- 
nection 

“At the beginning of 1915, the sulphite market was pretty weak. 
Prices were about 155 Krs. per ton for easy bleaching, and about 
140 Krs. per ton for strong sulphite, net f. 0. b. West Coast ports. 

“The advanced prices for coal, and the difficulties of obtaining 
sulphur which was declared contraband of war, caused the sulphite 
mills a great deal of uneasiness for the future. 

‘The market conditions remained practically unchanged during 
the winter and spring, and it was not until May that matters began 
to improve. At first Germany and Italy began to make consider- 
able purchases. Shortly afterwards, the English paper mills fol- 
lowed and consequently prices began to rise rapidly. The prices 
vradually continued to advance during the entire time until now, 
so that at present prices are about 230 Krs. per ton for prime easy 
bleaching and 205 to 210 Krs. per ton for prime strong sulphite, 
all net f. o. b. West Coast ports. Baltic ports 
are 220 Krs. per ton for easy bleaching and 190 to 195 Krs. per ton 


The prices f. 0. b. 


for prime strong sulphite. 
“There is great fear that in Norrland large shipments will have 
to be left behind on account of the early close of navigation. Con- 


sequently it looks as if during the course of the winter, prices will 


continue to advance still more and in favor of those milis that 
can ship their pulp via West Coast ports.” 
Kraft Active in Sweden During End of Year 


‘The sulphate market on the whole showed the same develop- 
During the first half of 1915 the 
market was pretty quiet, with comparatively small sales, but since 


ments as the sulphite market. 
June larger sales have been effected and at times the market was 
very lively. 

“The prices during the last half of the year advanced consider- 
ably, and today’s quotations are about 200 Krs. per ton for prime 
easy bleaching sulphate, and about 185 Krs, per ton for so-called 
All net f. o. b. West Coast ports. 
ports are 10 to 12 Krs. per ton lower. 


prime kraft pulp. Prices f. 0. b. 
Baltic 

“As previously mentioned, manufacturing cost for cellulose on 
account of the enormously high prices for raw materials, such as 
coal, sulphur, felt, etc., have advanced very materially, and as far 
as Middle and West Sweden are concerned, one must also consider 
that here the wood prices have advanced from 12 to 15 Krs. per 
cord. This advance is probably due to the increased inquiry from 
Fneland for “props.” It must also be considered that the largest 
part of the 1915 output of the mills had been sold before the prices 
for cellulose began to advance, so that the economic result for 


1915 is by far not as good as many had expected.” 


UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS HURT PULP GRINDERS 


To grinders of wood pulp the past year has been a most 


unfortunate one. Water supplies have been unusually good 
and have enabled the news mills to operate their own grinding 


As a rule the grinders expect 


machines almost continuously. 





to do considerable business in summer, when water is low, 
but during the past summer heavy rainfalls kept the rivers in 
fit condition for use. As a result the prices for ground wood 
The fact is that business became so poor that 
many grinders were compelled to find other uses for their 
wood, instead of making pulp, in order to realize a profit. 


were very low. 


Consumers Were Able to Grind Their Own Pulp 


The general state of affairs in this market can be attributed 
not only to the good water conditions, but also to the fact 
that the newsprint mills were not very busy and had materially 
reduced their normal consumption of pulp. In the meantime, 
however, their grinding machines continued in operation, mak- 
ing as much ground wood as possible for a reserve supply. 
During May, when several of the large Black River (N. Y.) 
machines were idle because of the strike, the pulp grinders 
of these plants were kept busy, thus accumulating a large 
stock \s can easily be seen, the newsprint manufacturers 
were able to put aside large quantities of pulp for future use 
It is true that 
a heavy export inquiry was reported here, but few concerns 
able to take this. France was in sore 
need of ground wood and did everything possible to encourage 
its importation into her territory. 


and thus disregard the grinders for some time. 


were advantage of 
However, shipping facilities 
were so poor that it was almost useless to attempt to export 
pulp. 

A decided improvement was noted in October. The general 
the newsprint ma- 
By the end of November news mills were operating 


prosperity has affected consumption of 
terially. 
at capacity, using a maximum amount of ground wood. At 
the same time low water conditions began to prevail and pre- 
vented the news men from operating their grinding machines. 
Grinders found inquiries coming in and the market took on 
a little strength. 

At the 


bright. 


present time the outlook for this market is very 
It is undoubted that wherever a larger percentage of 
ground wood can be used, thus displacing some sulphite stock, 
this In fact, it is possible that the sulphite 
situation may considerably enhance the aspect of the ground 


wood market. 


will be done. 


Report on Ground Wood Situation in Sweden 


The Stockholm Dagblad, in its issue of January 8, 1916, prints 
the following review of the ground wood market abroad, which 
is of considerable interest: 

“At the beginning of 1915 the market for ground wood on 
the whole was not favorable, and business within small dimen- 
Not only the Belgian and a part of the French paper 
mills were compelled to shut down, on account of the war, 


sions. 


but general conditions in the paper business were not as good 
Fortunately it did not last 
long until a change for the better came in the paper market. 
As early as February and March one could notice the first 
an advancing 


as there had been cause to expect. 


sign of market, and during the course of the 
summer and fall the situation in the paper industry became 
much more favorable. Orders began to come in more readily 
and at better prices. 

“Prices for ground wood, beginning January, 1915, were 
35 to 37 krs. per ton for wet and 80 to &5 krs. per ton for dry, 
net cash f. o. b. west coast ports. 

“During the spring the price gradually advanced and in 
June it was about 40 krs. for wet, and 90 krs. for dry, all 
f o. b. Swedish west coast ports. 

“For the ground wood mills in Norrland, the situation de- 
veloped in the opposite direction, on account of the extraor- 


dinary high freight rates from the Baltic ports. In normal 
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IMPROVED 


WARREN 


PAT ENT 
DOUBLE DRUM 


WINDER 


REFERENCES: 


1—8-inch Brass Adjustable Draw 


Roll. 


8-inch Brass Paper Carrying 


Roll. 


8-inch Adjustable Drawboard 


12-inch Cast Iron paper-carrying 


Drum, with adjustable friction 
Can be made stationary if so 


desired, 
\djustable Coreshait Box 


\utomatic Guard 


PATENT BALL VALVE HYDRANT STOCK CIRCULATING SYSTEM, 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SULPHITE, GROUND 
WOOD AND SODA PULP. 


The above System can be installed with Circulating Line in basement, as shown 
or the Circulating Line may be located in room over Beaters, if desired. It keeps 
the stock in constant motion, The Line is always open, either supplying Beaters 
or circulating the stock back to storage chest. This System can be installed suit 
able size for any number of Beaters and to suit the present location of Beaters 
Kither Centrifugal or Plunger Pump may be used. There is a saving of power 
with this System using either type of pump, as there is no power required to litt 
the stock except as it is actually pumped from circulating line to Beaters. With 
this System, in furnishing Beater, roll may be put to work immediately without a 
loss of time. This greatly increases beating capacity and eliminates possibilities of 
injury to fly bars that often results from furnishing hard stock to individual beaters 


Manufactured by 


TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
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difference in between Swedish 


England 


the 
ports to 


times freight west 
the Continent, and Baltic ports to 
England and the Continent, is not over 2s. to 2s. 6d. per ton, 
but under the present conditions the difference has advanced 


10s. to 12s. per ton. 


coast 
and 


Consequently the prices which the ground 
wood mills in Norrland obtained f. o. b. 
much lower. 


Jaltic ports were so 
It is assumed that the principal reason for this 


big difference in freight is the scarcity of tonnage in the 
Baltic. During the fall the market for dry ground wood 


improved further, and in Sweden the price was 95 krs. per 
ton net f. o. 
commission. 


b. West Coast ports, including the usual agent's 
The reason for this improvement was the in- 
creased inquiry from Mediterranean countries, especially Italy. 
This country, after entering the war, could no longer cover its 
requirements in Austria and had to look to Scandinavia for 
supplies. 

“In Germany the entire import duty on mechanicai and 
chemical pulp was removed, and it was expected generally 
that this would give an opportunity to the ground wood mills 
in Norrland to ship large quantities to the German market, 
because freight rates between Swedish and German Baltic 
ports were comparatively low, since German tonnage was avail- 
able to carry same. These hopes were not fulfilled because 
no large sales of wet ground wood were made to Germany, 
while the sales of dry ground wood were also very incon- 
siderable. During the recent month water conditions have 
caused more or less uneasiness, especially in the middle and 
westerly part of Sweden, where several mills had to shut down, 
either entirely or partly. 

“In Norway the water conditions are still worse. For in- 
stance, all the ground wood mills in the Skien, Risoer and 
Krageroe districts are running only half time. In consequence 
prices advanced during the last few weeks for wet as well as 
dry ground wood. For the wet, at the end of the year, a price 
of 43 to 44 krs. per ton was quoted, and for dry 100 to 103 krs. 


per ton f. o. b. West Coast ports, including the usual agent's 
commission.” 


RAGS REACT SUDDENLY AND VIOLENTLY 


The rag market has recently recovered from the effects of a 
most discouraging year. However, as with most of the other 
markets, conditions are now almost the exact reverse of what 
they were last year. Then, dealers had on hand plenty of stock. 
The start of the war practically brought confusion into the rag 
market, more on the part of the dealers than on the part of the 
mills, and this brought about its overcrowded condition. It was 
thought that foreign stocks would be shut out of this country 
permanently. Importers joined with the other dealers in a sudden 
rush to “buy up” the domestic market. Under this strain, prices 
advanced almost daily. Only a few of the mills sought to obtain 
possession of rags at the abnormal scales. Those dealers who did 
not jump their prices were able to make money. The others 
bought up recklessly. paid ridiculous sums for their stocks and 
in most cases had to hold them. The resumption of shipping 
started an influx of enormous quantities of rags which changed 
the entire situation. Prices dropped just as quickly as they had 
ascended and dealers found themselves well supplied with stock 
which had been purchased at high figures. Collections fell off 
considerably toward the end of 1914, but this had no marked 
effect on business. Trade was dull. The writing mills were run- 
ning on very poor schedule and the consumption of rags had 
decreased surprisingly. In December, 1914, and January, 1915, 
heavy shipments arrived from the other side. These were prob- 
ably due to the impetus created by the sudden rise of the market 
a few months before. While business was dull throughout the 
entire first seven months of the past year, it is fairly safe to say 


that at no time during that period was there an 
abundance of rags in this country. 


actual over- 
However, so poor was the 
demand that for a while rags could be had for any price The 
market fell so low that shipments from abroad dwindled remark- 
ably. Foreign packers found a better demand at home and were 
able to get more money for their stock there. Other 
arose which tended to keep our imports low. The shortage of 
labor abroad, of course, hurt collections materially. Later the 
belligerents began to conserve their rag supplies and only the 
poorer grades of stock were shipped to this country, and these 
came in comparatively small quantities. Linens have been in good 
demand for some time, but they are scarce and are selling at a 
premium. 


lactors 


It is stated that the foreign governments are using all 
of their linens for the manufacture of currency and bond issues. 
The great trouble with this particular grade is that flax is not 
being shipped from Russia to the weaving centers to be woven into 
linen. This has greatly reduced the supply of linen materia! 


Decrease in Rag Imports Made a Shortage Certain 

It is worthy of note that about August, while the demand for 
rags was poor, dealers and packers assumed a remarkable air of 
confidence. There was a general realization that business was 
already adjusting itself and that such an adjustment would mean 
an increased consumption of rags. Considerable stress was placed 
on the light shipments from abroad and the rather dubious possi- 
bilities of materially enlarging the quantities of these imports 
It is a known fact that the collections of rags in this country are 
not sufficient to take care of the domestic needs and that we have 
always relied upon France, Germany, England, Belgium and Ital) 
to ship enough stock to make up the deficit. With Germany and 
Belgium shipping practically nothing and the other countries ex- 
porting far below their normal exports, it seemed that the United 
States would have little recourse for stock which would be needed 
after activities had been under way a short time. It was calculated 
more than once, during the summer, that if business improved and 
there was a general demand for rags, a scarcity would result 
immediately. 

The big feature of the year was the flurry of the roofing mar- 
ket which lasted through the latter part of September, through 
October and the early part of November. During this time the 
demand for roofing stock of all grades was very strong and heavy. 
The roofing mills scoured the market buying up large quantities— 
everything, in fact, of suitable stock. Many rumors were afloat to 
Some understood that the 
mills had taken on so much business for export that they would 
be able to run at full capacity through December, 1915, and Janu- 
ary, 1916—the usual dull period—and thereby maintain the high 
standing of the market. This idea was borne out by several con- 
tracts which were made for delivery in December and January. 
The roofing mills have since denied the export theory and ex- 
plained that the situation was due to the unusual home demand 
for roofing papers for general repairing and building. 


explain the extraordinary movement. 


Demand for Roofing “Boosts” Other Grades 

It did not take long before the roofing market was well nigh 
exhausted. Prices soared and dealers were compelled to rush 
about the city, buying up a bale here and a bale there, in order 
to be able to fill orders. Prices went so high that large quantities 
of thirds and blues and soiled whites were sold as roofing. This, 
of course, materially reduced the already fairly low supplies of 
these rags. As is always the case, while a number of dealers were 
holding for still higher prices, the market for roofing broke 

During the past few months there has been a steady strength- 
ening in rags. The writing mills and other consumers are in need 
of stock. They have increased their operating capacities from 
about 50 to 65 per cent. to somewhere near 100 per cent and 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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SCREEN PLATES—BABBITT METALS 
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HODGDON bits FASTENER 


Gives 10% More Screenage Capacity 
Full Width of Plates in Use 


References 
from many 
users furnished 


if desired. 


Plates Easily Removed— 
Complete Change in | 2 Minutes. 


IMPLICITY of construction and operation are features of this fastener. No beveied 
bars—no draw bars. Not a single part to be removed in taking out or putting in the 
pletes, except the sealing strips. It is the latest and the best. The Hardy catalog which fully 


explains this and other products manufactured by this company, will be mailed on request. 


WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1850 FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. INCORPORATED 1902 
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Test Special Rubber Belting 


IN. ¥. BELTING & PACKING CO, 
SD 
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A Successful Mill Should Use a Successful Belt 


Our famous “Test Special” brand is especially constructed to meet conditions 


called for in fast running machinery. 


It is made of the best grade duck and the friction is the highest obtainable, 
making the belt of great strength and durability. The stretch is reduced to a mini- 
mum in the manufacture, resulting in an evenness of pull, without loss of power, 
making the belt the most economical on the market. 


Special Belts for Any Purpose Made to Order 


We manutacture (in the highest grade) everything in rubber requisite for 
Paper Mills. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y... inate .»....91-98 CHAMBERS STREET ST. LOUIS, MO...... , ... 218-220 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL ... 124-126 WEST LAKE STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL...... eocvecsess 519 MISSION STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. eneccecceces 821-823 ARCH STREET SPOKANE, WASH... ° 

yey: SY reer reer 420 FIRST AVENUE BOSTON, MASS : reeeeeeeee. 65 PEARL STREET 


CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL BRANCH STORES AND BY GOOD SUPPLY HOUSES 
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Cobbs High Pressure Spiral Piston 
and Valve Stem Packing 


a 
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STYLE 2 


Cobbs Packing is acknowledged by best high pressure packings on the 
market. It gives splendid results on high < 


and low speed stationary and marine engines, Corliss Valve Stems, 
high and low air pumps and compressors. This packing has a 
which is covered with a well 


heat and oil resisting core in the centre 
frictioned duck. The outer cover is a spun jacket made of a very high grade 
Canadian asbestos. Cobbs Packing is also guaranteed not to become hard or score the rods; will remain 
elastic under all conditions 


indestructible White Sheet Packing 


Does the Work at all Times and Under All Conditions 


Engineers to be one of the 


STYLE 10 


Steam, Oils and Ammonia cost money. Why take chances in using a sheet packing which may do the 
work? There is no question about Indestructible White Sheet. It gives perfect satisfaction on high and low 
steam pressures, hot and cold water, ammonia, oils, greases and acids of all kinds. Eliminate your sheet 
packing troubles by sending in your trial order today for Indestructible White Sheet. 

Catalogues which illustrate the most up-to-date line of packings, together with samples, will be sent 
upon request. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


91-93 CHAMBERS STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


‘ wes -218-220 CHESTNUT STREET 

e .124-126 WEST LAKE STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 519 MISSION STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. wan .821-823 ARCH STREET SPOKANE, WASH. <aetaaes .157 SO, MONROE STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PA ‘ ‘ 420 FIRST AVENUE BOSTON, MASS..... vitVenwan commas -65 PEARL STREET 
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~ PAPER AND PULP MILL LUBRICANTS 
“BISON waa TALLY OOL 


Quality, Efficiency and Economy 


combined in lubricants for 


DRYERS, BEATERS, CALENDERS, ROTARIES 
LINE SHAFTING 


PULP GRINDERS, CHIPPERS, JORDANS, PRESS 
ROLLS, WET MACHINES, GEARS 
AND CHAINS 


Our FIVE GREASE PLANTS turn out the big bulk 
of greases used in Paper and Pulp Mills of America. 

For twenty years we have specialized on PAPER 
and PULP MILL LUBRICATION. 

Why pay good money for experimental or unknown 
greases when proven goods and expert advice are so 
easily obtained? 

Why not drop us a line, and let us talk over your 
lubricating problems with you? Practical co-operation of 
your knowledge of bearings and ours of greases should 
result advantageously. 


CATARACT REFINING & MFG. CO 
BUFFALO, N. Y., ia 


Factories— 


BUFFALO, CHICAGO 


Warehouses— 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS 


Canadian Office and Plant— 
TORONTO, ONT. 











LOMBARD & CO. 


PULP STONES 


Montreal - Prince & Brennan Sts. 


| 
Boston - - 236-238 A Street 
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Union Screen Hi; 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 


EDWIN C. BABBITT and L. VINCENT WELCH, Sales Agents 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCREEN PLATES 


IN THE WORLD 


The Union Bronze (**?') Screen Plates 
Rolled Brass Screen Plates Union Bronze Suction Plates 
Union Bronze Screws for Screen Plates 
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AM 
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Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. 
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fate Company 


LENNOXVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WITHAM IMPROVED 
SCREEN PLATE FASTENER 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1901 





Over One Thousand in Successful Operation 
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A Guide to Points of Interest in a 


LANGSTON “TYPE A’? REWINDER 


This rod raises and lowers the pressure bar “A.” This 
bar ‘‘A” rides on the top of the rewinding roll and makes 
a hard roll irrespective of the strength of the paper. 


These are removable, and hence, 
renewable, steel guides that hold the 
This is a large friction, regu- rewinding roll in place and forms a 
lated by spring pressure for guide for pressure bar “A.” 
driving the pressure bar “A.” 


The handle regulates the ten- 
sion on the “mill” or unwinding 
roll of paper. A Langston Drum 
Winder winds “hard” by the 
pressure of roll “A,” rather than 
by tension on the paper itself. 


The register measures the 
lineal feet of paper being 
rewound. 


This holds an oil 
can, wrench, screw 
driver and paste pot. 


All machines 
have two sets of 
bearings for un- 
winding roll 

Thus, two nar- 
row rolls can be 
trimmed and re- 
wound, using up 
“side runs’ from 
your paper ma- 
chine on a big: 
ger rewinder. 


This centers the 
unwinding roll up so 
as to keep paper 
pulling even all the 
way across. 


This starts the ma- 
chine, slowly, for 
bad rolls; on the 
“jump” for good 
ones; it stops auto- 
matically. 


This regulates the trim, shift- 


: This is the automatic stop. Once set, it wi 
ing the roll of paper sidewise. 4 eae 


stop machine when a given diameter roll is rewound, 
There is no “forget” to this. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J., U. S. A. 
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nsequently, found their supplies of raw materials greatly 


nave 
dimut ed. Inquiries for rags are fairly plentiful and growing in 
num but there is no tendency on the part of dealers or packers 
iken in their demands 
ring the past few weeks, a series of events has taken place 
which makes the market situation the most critical in its history. 
About the second week in January the demand for roofing be- 
very strong. It seems that with the prosperous conditions 
me the ‘general desire to repair much that had been neglected 
the dull 


full capacity 


season. 


The roofing mills were soon running 
and flooded the market with inquiries. Prices 
advanced even beyond the record which was reached in the flurry 
of October, 1915. In fact, it was not long before “there were no 
Each waited until 


Quotations changed over night. Deal- 


prices collector asked his own figure and 
his demands were accepted. 
ers were almost unable to take care of orders. It was a common 
thing for a mill supply house to buy a certain quantity of stock 
from a collector at a specilied price and to find that the goods 
had been sold, in the meantime, to someone else at a higher price. 
Just now, roofing rags which sold last year at about 50c. a hun- 
dred pounds, are now being sought at over 2c. a pound, and the 
prospects are that they may reach very near 4c. Thirds and blues 
have been bought at as high as 234c., and even at this quotation it 


has not been possible to get any very large quantities. 


Powder Companies Buy Up Considerable Cotton Stock 

While the roofing market was ascending so rapidly, cotton rags 
were holding tirm, but were not very active. However, a sudden 
purchase of large quantities of rags by the powder companies 
caused a decided shortage for the moment and sent the prices of 
cotton rags skyward \ccording to the story, which came from 
authentic sources, the duPonts had stationed men in various parts 
of the country to get options on large quantities of stock. These 
men are said to have bought on the same day and at the same 
time, thus making it impossible for the supply men to communicate 
with each other or to learn what was going on, and the sale was, 
before the market could advance. At the 


therefore, negotiated 


present time, most of the dealers with any amount of cotton stock, 
have “their ears to the ground” in the hope of getting offers from 
some of the powder companies, who are using this material in the 
making of gun cotton \s a result, everyone is holding for nigh 
figures. It has been stated that the munitions concerns will, here- 
this should be 


the case, it is undoubted that the paper manufacturers would be 


after, bid against the paper makers for rags. If 
confronted with considerable difficulty in the securing of rags. 
Coming at the same time with the news of the sales to the muni- 
tions companies, was the information that England has placed an 
stock. This added to the strength 


of the market and was instrumental in scoring a few higher points. 


embargo on rags and 


paper 


While English exports of rags have diminished greatly since the 
beginning of the war—it has been estimated that the present ex- 
25 per cent. of normal—still they were the chief 


ports are about 


source of our foreign supplies in the last six months or more. 
Poor Prospects for Obtaining Foreign Rags 


Ne England, as well as 


The 


losing even these small imports reacted on the market. 


vy cuttings, especially, came from 
prospects of 
It is still 


a matter for speculation whether England will rigidly enforce her 


me roofing stock and a few other grades. 


embargo. In any event, it is hardly likely that we will receive 
any considerable amount of stock from abroad in the near future. 
England, for example, is consuming large quantities of rags. Her 
paper mills are busy and are buying up as much stock as they can 
obtain. For this and for other reasons, England will have to con- 
ser her home supplies, and whether these is an embargo or not, 
the supplies which come to this country will be relatively small, 
indeed. With the 


tances will govern their exports. 


ther nations shipping us stock, the same cir- 


BAGGING INFLUENCED BY ROOFING BOOM 


Bagging was rather inactive during the early part of the year. 
Business in general was so depressed that, even with imports low 
and stocks none too plentiful, the market was very weak. Gunny 
bagging was low enough to be used for paper making, but this 
fact did not seem to elicit much interest. About the early part of 
May, added activity was evidenced in the market, and continued 
gradually and constantly. As no improvement was noted in the 
imports, it became apparent that when the demand became normal, 
prices would be forced high on account of the shortage. Under 
the stress of the roofing flurry last September, bagging advanced 
still further At the present time, 
available stocks are low, and the trade is passing through a deal- 
ers’ market. Dealers are buying at constantly higher prices just to 
have stock and, as a result, the mill owner finds himself confronted 
with unusually high figures. 


and maintained its advance. 


With current demand for roofing 
“eating” up all grades of rags and bagging, the market seems in 
danger of ascending much higher. No. 2 bagging is being thrown 
order to get this grade, consumers must bid 
higher than the roofing mills, in order to encourage their assort- 
ment. This stock which sold last January at 60@70c per 100 Ib. 
is today hard to get at 1%c. a pound and higher. 


in with roofing. In 


Mixed bagging 
which was quoted last year at 80c. per 100 Ibs., is now at 1.60 c. 
per pound and higher. Consumers of new bright bagging, finding 
this market going too high, have been looking for sound bagging 
and forced its prices up. 

at 90c.@$1.00 per 100 Ibs. 
pound. 


Sound bagging was available a year ago 

Today it is selling at as high as 2c. a 
Bright bagging has advanced from 14@1%c. per pound 
to 2%ec. per pound and higher. Gunny had gone far beyond the 
papermaker’s reach, from 1.20@1.30c. to 2%c. and higher. New 
burlap scrap cuttings have been forced up to 3c. and higher from 
1.60@1.75c. Manila rope is in good demand and can be had only 
at fabulous prices. This market has risen from 21%4@2%c. to prac- 
tically 4c. Stock is not plentiful and the outlook for supplies even 
at the advanced prices is by no means bright. 


OLD WASTE PAPERS REVIVED BY SULPHITE SCARCITY 


The situation in old waste papers, at the present time, may be 
considered similar to that which existed immediately following 
the outbreak of the war. At that time, when sulphite pulps were 
advancing so rapidly, there was a rush for all sulphite and rag 
stock papers to be substituted for the usual raw materials.. The 
same circumstances prevail now, although the consumers are rather 
slow about meeting the advancing prices. 

Waste papers have suffered severely during the past year and 
have been unusually their position. 
Throughout the early part of the year there was a poor demand 
for grades of all kinds. 


slow in regaining normal 


The board mills were rather inactive and, 
as prices for boards were very low, raw stock averaged in pro- 
portion. This condition continued throughout the summer, during 
which period quotations reached the lowest levels recorded in 
twenty-five 


years. Interest in stock was so poor that packers were 


compelled to let large quantities go at great losses in order to 


make room for new collections. Reports of sales of dump mixed 
papers at 10c. 
to be 


noted about the 


were numerous, and ordinary mixed papers were 


said selling below 20c. A slight tendency to improve was 


middle of September. The transition, however, 
was very gradual and was not actually felt till toward the end of 
Noveml 


erally o 


r. The hoard mills became active and began to buy lib- 


e 
f 


inclination to advance. 
without doubt the best month during the year. 


paper stock. Prices showed an 


December was 
Not only was the buying fairly heavy from the board mills, but 
the makers of sulphite and rag papers, seeking to overcome the 
conditions in the pulp and rag markets, have become prospective 
The present 
outlook for the market is most encouraging. Prices are very satis- 


buyers, and many sales have already been made. 
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Also All Jute Manila and Rope 
Paper for Sand Paper Purposes 


SALES OFFICE 


Mariner & Merchant Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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While, on the whole, 
is no scarcity of stock, the fact that many mills, not usually 


factory and tending strongly to advance. 
there 
consumers of waste paper, are in the market, must have a tendency 
to increase the value of whatever is available. 

Practically all of the grades are now 
book ledger stocks, 


rather slow in getting started, are now 


active with quotations 


advanced and advancing. Even and which 


wert moving well. For 
krafts, difficult to 
get kraft pulp, the paper manufacturers have been resorting to 
old kraft papers. 


higher than 2c. 


there is an exceptional demand. Finding it 
These, however, are scarce and are selling at 
all kinds 


Mixed papers have been steadily ascending and have 


Newspapers of are in good demand. 


reached the 
Manilas are active 


45c. mark. \ splendid call has been current 


Shortage and High Prices 


Of all the chemical markets bleaching powder seems to have 
created the greatest stir. This was due, undoubtedly, to its ex- 
ceptionally rapid ascendance to a record level, which was, to say 
the least, unexpected by the consumers in the trade. 

Bleaching Powder Reaches Its Highest Point 

Chere was comparatively little excitement in bleaching powder 

last The declaration of war had the 


the 


until about August of year 


effect ot strengthening market, for it was a question as to 


whether or no any more shipments would come from England 
At the first of January, 1914, bleaching powder was firm at 1 4c. 
a pound, contract, and about 1.30c. for spot, f. o. b. works. Heavy 
demands were made for export, as the belligenent nations were 


While 


using bleaching powder in the manufacture of explosives. 


\ BEAUTIFUL PAPER MILL SETTING SHOWING THE REBUILT MILL oF Ca: 


occasional shipments came from England, they were not enough 
to make any material difference in the market. It was reported 
that several domestic concerns, without reckoning for their regular 
took this 


placing many domestic consumers at a disadvantage. 


later 
The actual 


customers, considerable of export business, thus 
condition of the market was not realized until about September. 
The export demand had become so great that it could not be sup- 
plied 
market was beset on all sides. In September, the quotations for spot 
lots advanced to 2! 
part of 


the end of December 714c. 


The domestic need for bleaching powder was urgent, so the 


5c. Conditions grew more acute, and by the early 
asking 4@4%c. for spot, and by 
the ruling price. At the present 
15c. per pound and this is merely 


November dealers were 
was 


time, quotations for spot are 
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for soft white shavings, which are substituted for bleached sul- 


phite pulp. Hard white shavings are being sought eagerly and are 
being used instead of rag stock. 

The news that England has placed an embargo on old waste 
papers will, most likely, have considerable influence on the upward 
tendency of this market. England has always sent to the United 
States considerable supplies of paper stock. At this particular 
cime, with the demand for all kinds of waste papers very active 
and likely to continue so, it is almost certain that these foreign 
supplies will be missed. 
stock nothing but a firm market. 
\s the pulp shortage becomes more acute, the demand for waste 


lor the future, dealers see 


papers is expected to grow in volume. 


’ . ™ . 
Characterize Chemicals 
nominal. While reports are in circulation of sales at this price 


and higher, we ourselves have not been able to place such an 


actual purchase. Domestic producers have contracted ahead for 
the current year at the nominal price, 14c., or possibly a half 
cent a pound more, and are not in a position to offer any stock. 
It is this situation which has so increased the value of bleaching 
powder and placed such a premium on spot lots. Those pulp 
mills which have not covered themselves are in a serious predica- 
ment. It has already been reported that several bleached sulphite 
plants have had to curtail their production on account of the short- 
age of powder. In Scandinavia, the mills are sorely pressed. 
They are unable to get supplies from England, while to ship from 


this country would make the chemical too expensive for use in 


BrotHers, INc., of HIGHLAND Park, Conn. 


pulp making. Then, again, it is difficult to get ships for ocean 
transportation. 

The outlook is not bright, to say the least. At present, some 
of the producers are finding it difficult to deliver full on their con- 
tracts. It is that 


concerns which are contemplating the erection of bleaching plants, 


understood, however, there are a few new 


How 
soon these projects will materially affect the market, it is rather 
difficult to 


and that others-are planning to enlarge their present works. 
sav. A number of mills have found it advisable to 
instal electrolytic plants for the manufacture of their own bleach- 
ing powder. It is understood that many other mills are contem- 
plating the installation of such electrolytic cells, which will, of 
course, make them independent of the market. 
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SCREENING GROUND WOOD PULP 


FOR LAYOUT FOR SULPHITE PULP SEE CONVENTION NUMBER OF PAPER MILL. 
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IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CoO. 
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Extensive Tests with the Different Kinds of Screens Have Proven 
the “Impco”’ to Be the Most Satisfactory—It Is Now 
Being Used by the Largest and Most Successful Pulp 
and Paper Mills in United States and Canada—tLike the 
Other ““Improved”’ Machinery, It Has Built a Wonderful 
Reputation—The Manufacturer Explains the Way It 
Works—An Investigation by Anyone Will Prove These 


Facts. 


When the 


Screen, 


largest and most successful companies decide on th 


“Impco” after with kinds of 


Flat, 


ECXLCNSIVE tests humerous 


Rotary and Centrifugal Screens on the market, it must he 


interesting to everyone connected with the paper and pulp business 


to investigate about this machinery that is gaining such a 


ercal 


reputation. “Improved” machinery is designed and developed with 


the aim to get the best at any to satisfy the paper and puip 


cost 
engineer in the 


solid 


mill equipment. 


maker in the work done as well as the way it is 


done. “Improved” machinery has a reputation of being a 


vital economical feature of “Improved” machines 


are efficient, have large capacity, and are always kept up to the 


standard of mechanical development 
The illustrated system shows an installation for 200 to 250 tons 


24 hours 


is pumped over 4 


of ground wood per \fter the pulp has passed the Bull 


Screen, it “Impco” Knotters with 14” plates 


These Knotters being placed ahead of the Fine Screens in the 


“ITmpco” KNOTTER 


process of operation keep finer slivers out of the system. The use 


of the 4 Knotters lowers the total horse-power and decreases the 


tailings from the Fine Screens. The rejections of the 10 “Impco” 
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“IMPROVED” SCREENING SYSTEMS 


FOR GROUND WOOD PULP —<aMpte 


which are of a construc- 
The 
Decker 


this machine is very 


Screens are pumped to 4 Tailing Screens, 


tion similar to the “Impco” Knotter, but having finer plates. 


stock from the Fine Screens can be run to our “Impco” 


without pumping, since the head required for 


small. The new Decker is the outcome of extensive experiments 


with Deckers in all their various shapes and modes of operation. 


“ImMpco” CENTRIFUGAL SCREEN 


as an unusualiy small cylinder, which has proven very efficient. 


equipped with a new patented couching arrangement and 


many other novel improvements, which we believe make the ma- 


chine superior to anything on the market. The tank is elevated 


from the mill floor a few inches and is all cast iron, not subject to 
corrosion or decay. 

Che modern paper and pulp maker asks for machinery that en- 
ables him to exert a better control over the process of manufacture, 
thus eliminating labor as much as possible. With the new Decker 


the stock consistency can be controlled and kept constant at a 


desired point. Such a system as this shows that the pulp handling 
machinery is being perfected and standardized on scientific and 
Many 


he is seeing an entire 


systematic lines a paper maker would hardly believe that 


ground wood screening system, when in- 


specting such an installation as shown. The usual condition of 


Screen-Rooms, which often reminded one of New England weather 


conditions, has changed. It is possible to walk around the ma- 


chinery without rubbers or rain-coat, and the quietness and neat- 


ness of the room give one the inevitable impression that here is 


progress. 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY, CO. 


NASHUA, N. H. 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERY CO., LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, CANADA 


(See page opposite.) 
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Downingtown Manufacturing Company 


East Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Jensen og Dahl 


Christiania, Norway 


PATENTED PULP MILL MACHINERY—for United States and Canada 


Centrifugal Screens 

Barking Drums 

Refining Engines 

Grinders 

Mechanical Grinder Governors 
Electric Grinder Governors 
Press Machines 

Fore Press Machines 

Wet Machines 


Sliver Screens 
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CASEIN AFFECTED BY DIVERSION OF RAW MATERIALS 


Unlike the other markets, casein has been affected by some fac- 


tors which are likely to make a permanent impression on the 
general conditions surrounding the production and sale of this 
commodity. During the past year, according to reliable authori- 
ties, the output of casein has been greatly decreased, due to the 
fact it skimmed milk was in unusually large demand for the 
manufacture of other products wherein a more attractive margin 
of profit could be had. For a year prior to July, 1915, when the 
ris¢ of the market was rst noticed, the coaters had been ex- 
periencing rather dull business. Otherwise, the acute situation of 
casein would have been noted many months before July 


With the past few months, the market has reached a decidedly 


uncertain state. Available supplies of casein have become so low 
that buyers are compelled to scour about for even small quantities, 


and then to bid for the stock. Dealers find themselves, in many 
cases, almost unable to take care of contracts. Indications are 


that these conditions will continue to become even worse, and that 
Casein is 


no relief is possible The facts simmer down to this: 


competing with cheese, powdered milk and other milk by-products 


I 


for raw materials. The very cheapest of these nets a larger profit 
than can be obtained through casein. 


materials to increase the present production of casein, it would be 


In order to get enough raw 


necessary to pay more for the casein than is paid for the competi- 
tive commodities. In other words, casein would be so high as to 
make it absolutely out of the question for coating purposes. 

It is largely the opinion of the trade that the present shortage 
is the usual one experienced at this season of the year, and that 
the spring supply of milk will effect a readjustment to normal 
conditions. Those well acquainted with conditions, however, dif- 
fer with this opinion and feel that the coming of spring will wit- 
amount of available casein. 


ness no material change in the 


Casein Unattractive Proposition for Makers 


Many factors tend to make this conclusion convincing. Con- 


densed milk, cheese and powdered milk products are at present in 
great demand for both home use and for export. Owing to the 
fact that it is much more profitable to make these goods than it is 
to make casein, the production of casein will be, as long as this 
The 
manufacture of powdered milk is regarded as a promising in- 
dustry, and while its present importance is due to the fact that 


“outside” demand continues, a rather negligible quantity. 


it is being used largely by the warring nations abroad, it is be- 


lieved that the volume of business in this product will diminish 


only slightly. This means that those concerns which have changed 


from the making of casein to powdered milk are apt to continue 


making powdered milk. 
\s is well known, the consumption of condensed milk abroad 


reached large proportions, due to its use by the 


has now 


\ccording to rumors, a local concern has a large 
\llied 
sub-let 


belligerents. 
to 
This contract 
tered throughout the 
gether as much milk as possible. The effect of such a fact 


contract supply the armies with condensed milk. 


} 


been scat- 


to- 


has among various concerns 


country, which are now gathering 


is, of course, directiy reflected on the quantity of raw ma- 


terials available for making casein. 


Decrease in Casein Imports Makes Shortage Worse 
decrease in im 


In 


France 


feature is the remarkable 


the beginning of the war. 


\nother notable 


ports of casein since late years 


shipments have been coming from and 


The French government has taken its milk supply 
for the 


considerable 


| igland. 


under control, for military purposes, and is using it 


manufacture of powdered milk. As powdered milk is a more 
desirable product than casein, it is believed that the industry 
developed and that its possibilities for development 


Argentine, which is ordinarily a large casein 


will be 


re encouraging. 
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producing country, has not been shipping much to the United 
States within the past eight months or more for many reasons. 
Shipping facilities have been so poor as to be a great handicap. 
Then again, the producers have been hampered by the in- 
creasing cost of coal, much of which is now imported from 
this country 

The grazing last year, was and 
affected the milk production materially. New Zealand might 
be a source of supply, but for the fact that the English gov- 


crop in Argentine, poor 


ernment has control of the shipping facilities which are being 


used solely for military purposes. As the imported casein, 
particularly the French, on account of the care with which it 
was made, and Argentine, is said to have displaced a fairly 
large percentage of the domestic product, the drop in imports 
has naturally had a serious effect on the market. 

Recent investigations show that many concerns have given 


up the manufacture of casein to make other goods with their 


raw materials. It is understood that few care to return to 
casein 
About the Future of the Market 
\n indirect factor which is having considerable bearing on 


the production of casein in this country is the “hand-separator.” 
The manufacturers of the hand-separator have promoted the 
sale of their machine so vigorously that, in certain districts, 
each farmer is in possession of one. The hand-separator ap- 
peals to the farmer, for it is to him an economy in time and 
with milk and 


suming the best part of a day, possibly also the time of a 


money. Instead of loading his wagon con- 
hired man, in disposing of it at the collecting station, the hand- 
separator allows the farmer to get the cream from the milk. 
This cream can easily be sent to the collecting station in small 
cans—one of the children might take it en route to 
The skimmed milk is then fed to the 
chickens or pigs and the market is thus deprived of consider- 
able raw material from which casein might be made. From 
a normal price of about 8 cents the market has now reached 
30 are 


while 


school. generally 


a nominal stage where quotations as high as cents 


reported. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA ADVANCES WITH SULPHURIC 
ACID 


The trend of sulphate of alumina has been closely linked with 
that of sulphuric acid, one of its chief components. During the 
past year the demand for sulphuric acid was abnormally great. 
The munitions concerns, all of which were busy filling “war or- 
ders,” found themselves in urgent need of acid and scoured the 
market buying up whatever was available and contracting far ahead 
for future supplies. Although the production of sulphuric acid 
vas increased considerably, the added quantities were purchased 
largely by munitions makers, leaving comparatively little for the 
manufacturers of sulphate of alumina and other consumers. The 
advance in the price of this raw material is remarkable. Sulphuric 
which sells normally at about $20 a ton, is now quoted as 
Sulphate of materially 


affected by the fact that the fairly large importations which had 


acid, 
high as $120 a ton. alumina was also 
hitherto been coming from England and Germany and had been 
keeping this market rather low, were no longer being received. 
This. 


general demand upon the domestic manufacturers, 


of ocurse, placed the entire burden of taking care of the 
who were not 
Ordinary sulphate of alumina (paper 
Ib.., f. oO. b. 

Pure sulphate of alumina is quoted 


dt oO As 
there is no immediate likelihood of relief for sulphuric acid, it is 


prepared for the emergency. 


maker's alum) is now quoted at 4c. manufacturer's 


shipping station, and higher. 
lb., f. o. b. manufacturer’s shipping point, and higher. 


pardly possible that sulphate of alumina will not recede from its 


high position soon. In fact, all indications point to further 


advances. 
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Extra Heavy Type Cutter 


Single or Duplex 


HAMBLET MACHINE COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ended November 30, 1915, and for the Eleven Months Ended November 30, 


Periods of the Two Previous Years. 


















1915, Compared with Corresponding 





IMPORTS—PAPER. 








Novembet — Eleven Months Ended November 30,——- — 


\ <> Man A\CTURES OF. 1914 1915. ~ 1913. 1914.— — ~ —1915. — 
Ouantit Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
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PAPERS 
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not above 4 cents per pound.......Free| ~-...-.-.-.- | ig a a Bl 
i { Free 10,486 6,817 aban s SAMO aeciahabinsnnaitcne I Tostiiecdeaccieninins 37,764 
. : — na SE laianiventainden 231,599 icapeelnpainaiinaicta 2,645,334 ... ciemeaidieapl . SR ni ._ 2,347,491 














Pay ind Manufactures of..... ba $2 397 , 755 $2,375,488 ae Df Ll”llL| es: | ee _. $22,241 .3C6 












RUDE PAPER STOCK 







Rags, other than Woolen......... Ibs..Free  11,082,C02 $191,587 9,782,627 $158,149 183,685,319 $2,674,156 | 140,181,657 $1,994,903 | 71,657,623 $1,182,290 
\ll other kinds of paper stock........Free SRIOE cccncantxans TORE |) cnvccncrcnescsal “GIN EEE biicontincsccel GRE Romance 2,483,449 
Tota bi Pee le I cctttcrcans $444,191 wasnesal GUTOR MON Lntdcananaincies GOBOB FOG | aeneicencccs $3 665,739 













WooDb 





PULP. 



















Mechanically Ground tons J Free 18 ,646 ), 826 18,713 $310, 164 118,205 167,666 $2,741,306 140,599 | $2,250,495 
F } Dut. - eer eta 15,845 ascites seh ciassa eae icc ns 
Chemical, Unbleached tons ) Free 36,665 1,400,920 26,210 1,002,617 92,962 270,518 10,255 260,912 | 9,977,633 
, 5 | Dut iia apes eeiiaias pivndameapainaield 146,716 5,286,518 |..........- in Mesa nickciihctosa esta cadobanatematan sae nies 
Chemical, Bleached tons § Free 11,044 602,153 4,156 217,196 19,828 1,040, 103,509 5,411,215 3,053,531 
| Dut. mice cama aae eanaesienalmeenansd TOSS | SSM | siccncnsccealesnenitalenndaaescaaialniceiiaaae 

Tota tons 66,355 $2,333,399 49,079 $1,529,977 436,203 $14,397,774 541,693 $18,405,379 460,336 $15,281,569 









Imported from 

























Gern iny .. 3,542 $167,009 _- on = 51,169 56,367 $2,295,554 16,910 $767 ,412 
Norw Ae 11,906 569 ,726 4,443 $207 566 74,637 96,048 4,575,660 55,031 2,616,133 
Sweder 23,474 899 645 11,372 404,048 114,452 123,559 4,767,484 129,860 4,815,147 
Canada 26,949 7 33,219 916,638 184,820 257,100 + ~=6,409,130 254,325 6,918,704 
Other countries is4 24,060 45 1,725 11,525 8,619 357,551 4,210 164,173 
All other Manufactures of sae Dut. $267,518 ............ $146,168 RU I ii icceticns $3,128,293 |.............| $1,988,679 
Total Wood, and Manufactures of | ee I Tine: $5,721,795 eocccnn| fons 167 488 |... 22a oo GOS, 705, 26 |... nacao-~/ 956,088, 0 












PULP WOODS 





































Roug cords. . Free 12.6607 $78,172 $70,103 193,619 | $1,096,273 196,427 $1,187,293 254,548 $1,482,007 
Peel cords. . Free 28,114 196.845 5, 1 45,448 3,526 877 568,380 3,628 ,894 514,226 3,227,280 
Rosse cords. . Free 15,316 125,706 91,942 249 657 2,075,251 196 ,274 1,697,441 164,648 1,290,233 








Tot Ip Woods cords 56,097 S400 , 723 19,948 $327 ,204 88,724 $6,698,401 961,081 $6,523,628 983,422 $5,999,520 
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HE world's 
largest paper 
making machines are 
equipped with S. K. F. Self-Align 
ng ball bearings. Production re« 
ds increase, and maintenance costs 
ese with machines equipped with 
profit-producing, trouble-proof ball bearings. 
Jordan engines Cylinder Molds Fourdrinier 
machines, Calenders, etec., can be speeded up 
to the top notch speed with every assurance 
of being bearing trouble-proof when 8. Kk. I 
vre used 
S. K F. Rall Rearings have two rows 
Swedish Crucible steel balls and are mounted in 
water tight housings. Special Bulletin No, 21X 
Rall Bearings cn Paper Making Machinery 
contains valuable data. Sent on request to 
responsible parties. 


SF BALL BEARING CO. 


50 Church Street 
New York City 


ir Paper Making MW EVe 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES (Continued) 


King 


ntries 


1 Aliz 
ral 

Case 

of, or 

istic, or 


17, 1916. 


in Dyes 
Synthetic 


Bleacl 
Hydrate 


Brimstone, Crud 


K 


Pulp-Mill 


Soutl 
Oceania 


ountries 


\merica 


Machinery 


PAPER 


CHEMI 


1,845,784 
i, 
224,387 
756 ,987 
814,759 
93,518 
4,907 ,499 
1,300 , 265 


2 045 586 
11,988,194 


1,012,244 


, 169 
»,670 
3,850 
,o78 
405 


io 


\LS 


TRADE 


\ND OTHER 


NPOR 


992,130 
19,368 
15,196 

869,131 

1,611,090 


7,948 


16,801 
20 866 


$108 429 


4,431,715 
10,918,296 


$39 , O46 poe, 012 
79,136 


188 ,CCO 


924 


WOOD PULP 


1,260 
11,480 
25,013 
10,466 


6,705 


33,005 
14,602 
33,120 
28 ,044 
$1,151 
4,512 
6,991 
20,600 
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PAPER 


MAKERS’ 


$141,774 


447 


YEAI 


MATERIALS. 


Eleven Months Ended N« 


rS—PAPER. 


$40,646 
40 585 
87 , 620 
34,011 
25,710 


550 
24,390 
20,456 
38,990 
10,740 

286 
40,108 


$23,243 


$204,481 
$363 , 244 
$153 ,895 

114,297 


391,918 


$1,974,572 


\ND PAPER 


5,198, 
7,506,108 
402 ,542 
,710,693 
, 124,937 
2 668,040 
5,558,158 


212,092 


STO 


, 
X 


vember 30, 
1914 


Ouantit Value. Quantity. Value. 


$2,299 633 


1,103,561 
11,188,495 


28,521 ,962 
140,104,148 


13,457,221 


66, 

61,114 
69 544 
28 ,488 
22,742 


4,495 


,671 
20 


,428 


, 980 


6,794,655 
7,246,759 


14,150,266 
20,619,936 


36,069,191 


134,665,616 


} 


13,500 


18,921,118 


100,607 


631,€80 
149, 205 
143 ,537 
$826,773 
2,799,927 
447 ,873 
93 ,259 
400,830 
1,018,159 


$452 ,666 


7,240,689 


$1,055,827 


3,484,819 
80,304 
255,876 
311,798 
3.170 

}, 394 

, 338,451 


$2,415,213 


$285,872 

13,922 
121,112 
284,501 
794 ,686 

50,364 
344,861 
519,915 


,813 , 72: 


$4 , 228 ,938 
,513 424 
106,139 
3,218,424 


860 .950 


480,986 
127 ,827 
68 ,922 
1,930,108 
619,656 
401,112 
541,674 
684,751 
230,492 
190 ,687 
597 ,COd 
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The Right Light For Paper Mills Is 


“DAY LITE” 


Javork bythe Sun__ 
MI tutes the -_ done 


through Van eetien Skylights 


“DAYLITE” means outdoor light combined with 


indoor security— 


“VAN NOORDEN SKYLIGHTS or equal” are often 
specified by discriminating engineers, proving that 
VAN NOORDEN SKYLIGHTS are a standard by 
which others are judged. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Skylights - Ventilators - Metal Windows, Etc. 
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WAR MAKES DOMESTIC TALC ACTIVE 

domestic talc men, the past year has been a very prosperous 

Shipments of foreign tales were very small after the start 


first of the year, there was a scarcit) 


to of these 


e war abroad. By the 


became consumers 


it apparent 
s that it would be ridiculous to attempt to rely 
As a result, it 
ut f the 


yu I 


gn stocks and 


rel 


receiving 


on 


imported tale to meet their needs was not 


foreign talcs were practically market and 


betore 


the domest 


1 diverted to the higher grades of product 


for tale 


la 


He claim their most of the properties 


1¢ yperators 


substitution for the 


ire necessary to make it eligible for 
i effect that 


rial I 
talcs have 
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mate Reports received ar 


L1¢ hope 
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been 
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domestic hs 


ment of reased 
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isiness improvement in September. 
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] \meric: 


aided by a 1 


world. The 


but 


fair demand f1 South 


se countries formerly 


arts of the 
and Italy, 


tor 


1 
I looking { 


“¢ were now 


»btaining st s understood 


Enoli 


nei 


china cla 


to 
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material 
that the 
d more uncertain, and it is likely that shipments 
less 
they 


shipments of y has caused 


¢ 


resort 
ly 


ly 


this 


tal 


o! 





( Yow supp English 


more 


an 


will be 
il that 


frequent and less in volume, tale oper- 


will be al 


a 
taken 


ountt 


1 
ie 


the 


hopef to get more of the business 


eine by handlers of the English 


| has strengthened the market 


rally 


Prices, 


STARCH FIRM BUT REMAINS NORMAL 


yusiIness 


the inere 


ise ( 


hat » : rely r ained fir 
nowever, Nave merely remained hrm 


healthy condition 


largely to the increased business. 


starch industry was in an exceptionally 
the 
reign starches were, to some degree, shut out from this country, 
the the of taking 
f much of the general demand was placed upon the domestic 
makers. It is believed that | to 


nave 
he suitable to take the place of the foreign products and that the 


sughout past ear, duc 


fter the commencement of war, and burden 


are 
the domestic starches proven 


manufacturers in this country will be able to hold their new busi- 


ness after the war is over. Prices for the greater part of the 
year were about normal, for no attempt was made to take advan- 
age of the unusual conditions which existed. 
CAUSTIC SODA FINDS BIG DEMAND 
Conditions were quiet during the first few months of the year 


considerable surplus was 
1.4071.50c. 


heavy shipments of caustic soda to the allies relieved the market 


Demand was not very great, and as a 


iailable, prices remained about normal In the spring, 


f its surplus stock, with the result that prices advanced materially. 


rom that time on the demand for export grew to enormous pro- 


At 


By July, quotations were about 


t same time, domestic consumption increased con- 


rtions. he 


234c¢., with available 


siderably. 


cks low. During September, October and November, the demand 


vas most unusual and forced quotations up above 5c. Toward the 


end of the year, conditions eased a little but prices maintained 
their firmness. At present, the market is very strong. Most of 
the output for the current year is already contracted for. Prices 


s high as 6c. are in circulation for spot shipments. 
POSSIBLE SHORTAGE OF ENGLISH CHINA CLAY 


During the greatest part of the year, china clay was not, to any 


xtent, affected by the war abroad. True, shipments from Eng- 


ind had decreased considerably, which fact, while it had a ten 
ency to strengthen both the domestic and foreign markets, was 


ot very noticeable 
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because of the generally poor conditions of 
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Early in the year, however, there was a tendency for the 
Imports had 


business. 
domestic clays to show slightly 
and more irregular, so that consumers were unable 


In September, England 


greater activity. 


become lesser 


to rely on shipments arriving on time. 
placed an embargo on china clay. The cause for this action was 
credited to the belief that considerable clay was, through some 








roundabout route, going to Germany, where a certain ingredient 


was extracted for the manufacture of explosives. The report of 
this embargo caused much fear among consumers of nglish 
stock. The foreign operators, unwilling to lose the American 
trade, appealed for, and obtained, the privilege of securing licenses 
for export. While every facility was used in the issuance of these 


permits, the necessary “red tape” entailed a delay. At about this 











time, the British Government ordered that vessels could only id 
during the day time—or, in other words, twelve hours a day. This 
had a se us effect on the quantities of clay imports With s 
p facilities poor, it was necessary to load each ship to its capa- 
cit This, however, was impossible within 12 hours a day. Con 
sequently reign shipments became fewer and more irregular 
\s siness was then increasing, a number of English clay users 
were pelled to negotiate with the handlers of the higher grades 
of domestic stock, in order to insure themselves against a shortage. 
The greatest blow to the English trade was the requisitioni | 
boats flying the English flag and placing them under the direction 
a committee. This, of course, meant that the government was 
in need of ships for its own service and that commerce would have 


to suffer 


The effect of these events has been to make a shortage of Eng- 
lish china clay, in the near future, seem possible, and to create 
a more active interest in the domestic products. While prices 
have become very firm, they have not advanced, nor is it likely 


that they will do so 

Many new companies have been formed throughout the coun- 
try, on the strength of the war, to operate new mines, but these 
are mostly promoted by speculators who have not and probably 


will not reach the stage where mining is possible. 


PRICES ON SODA ASH ARE NOMINAL 
in 
of last 


soda the situation is probably more acute than any 


In ash 
of the other chemical markets. 
year at about 60c. per 100 lbs., 
“out of sight” at 4! 
market has the 
Since September, prices have been 


Commencing about the first 
and continuing so for more than 
Ib. The 


demand from 


six mnths, soda ash is now c. per 


ie feature in this been unusual 


manufacturers of explosives. 

advancing sharply and rapidly. 
was soon evident that the market would be sold ahead 
Just now, soda ash for prompt shipment is very 


Buying became heavier all of the 


+ 


time and it 


for the year. 
The demand for stock continues strong, but there is little 


So long as the 


scarce 
to be had. For the future, no relief can be seen. 
explosive manufacturers are consuming such large quantities of 


soda ash and are seeking to obtain whatever is available, the mar- 
st surely maintain its high level and paper makers will find 


ket mu 


it di 


th) 
The 


ult to get further stocks. 


NO CONTRACTS BEING MADE FOR BLANC FIXE 


Blanc Fixe has passed through a series of stages which have 
t in a position where, today, it is almost impossible to ob- 
pot lots 
quoted now and then. 


war started because of increased demand. 


placed i 
tain any s even at the enormously high prices which are 
Blane fixe was beginning to take on firmness 
just before the This 
demand came principally from the paint and other trades outside 
At that time, however, plenty of stock was to 


Germany 


of the paper trade. 
be had at from $22 to $25 a ton for the pulp blanc Ixe. 
had supplied this country with considerable of this material of the 
sort which is made from a by-product of peroxide. However, 
shortly after the commencement of the European war, these sup- 
plies ceased coming over and the market immediately began to rise. 
It is believed that fairly large quantities of blanc fixe are being 
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H ia baa . 
re CAMERON MACHINE Y 
NOV.17,1908- OCT. 21,/913-NOV.10,914 BROOKLYN 4 NEW ty 


NEW UNIVERSAL TYPE 8 


CAMERON PRINCIPLE SLITTING AND REWINDING MACHINE 


UNIVERSAL TYPE No. 8 MACHINE, shown in illustratior 


designed to take car f ivy duty work, at the same time it is capable of producing small rolls 


, is of heavy construction, and, altl 


as the machine is, ) eak, very flexible 


TYPE No. 8 is an evolution from our Light Duty machine, which has earned an excellent reputation for 
precision and large volume of product. All the conveniences of the lighter machine are preserved u 
Type No. 8 and the distinctive feature is massive construction to withstand severe strains due to excess 


speed of operator 
TYPE No. 8 has a wide range of work. The same machine handles large mill rolls such as newspaper 
requirements, etc., and, again by the employing of the required number of cutters, it would be perfectly 
practicable to produce coils as narrow as approximately one inch. The general class of work required 
of the machine is of course between these two extremes. Special features of the construction embodied 
in this machine will be made clear in detail by correspondence, and by other printed descriptions, to 
anyone interested. 
SIZES: UNIVERSAL TYPE No. 8 is built in the following sizes 

82 inch as to the widest material handled 

96 inch as to the widest material handled. 

110 inch as to the widest material handled 

Note: For machines designed for greater or less capacity, please write for particulars. 

REWINDING SHAFTS. Rewinding Shafts of any size from 1 inch up can be used. Provision is made 
for rewinding the coils either with or without strawboard cores, wooden tubes, or plugs. Provision is 
also made for rewinding on iron tubes or pipe, when required. 
UNWINDING OR MILL ROLL SHAFTS. Provision is made for detaching the unwinding or mill roll 
brackets and stands from the machine and placing them at any distance at the rear of the machine best 
suited to the local requirements. Shafts of any size or style suited to requirements are furnished. 
In normal times it is the policy of the Cameron Machine Company to ship any of its machines subject 
to the approval of the user anywhere in the United States or Canada. 
We invite trial and comparison with other methods in order to prove the merits of “CAMERON 
PRINCIPLE,” both in the production of superior work and in the saving of waste in material and labor. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, foc ey 
Canadian Agents: TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., LTD. British Agents: CANADIAN AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
70 York Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 8 Bouverie Street, London, England 
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Holland, but these, of course, are very unlikely to reach 


held up in 


our shores as long as the foreign struggle is in progress. 

Naturally the burden of the domestic demand fell upon the 
makers of barium blane fixe. But little relief could be had from 
this direction. In the manufacture of this article, sulphuric acid 
is required and so is nitric acid and soda ash. The movement of 
these ingredients is now well known to the trade. Sulphuric acid 
has been very popular with the makers of munitions, who have 


been buying up whatever quantities they found available and did 
not hesitate to contract for the largest part of the output for the 
The result was that sulphuric acid advanced rapidly 
With nitric 


The price of soda 


coming year 
in price and soon became almost impossible to obtain. 


acid and soda ash a similar situation prevails. 


ash is today practically nominal. Consequently, with these neces- 
sary ingredients for the manufacture of blanc fixe quoted very 
high and difficult to secure, the production of blane fixe was 
reduced materially and the market ascended to a very high level. 


Trouble in Getting Materials for Blane Fixe 


experienced by manufacturers on 


Further aggravation was \ 
account of the recent trouble in getting coal. The barium mines 
are located in the South and have found it not a simple matter to 
get sufficient quantities of coal without paying greatly increased 
prices 
When the freight congestion became acute, blanc fixe was one o! 
the many commodities upon which an embargo on eastern ship 
ment was placed. This, naturally, delayed deliveries and tended 
to precipitate the constantly growing seriousness of the market. 
At the present time, with business active, the demand from the 
paper trade and from other trades for this chemical is strong 
Manufacturers, however, are not in a position to handle very much 
ness. It is understood that no contracts are being renewed 


Makers are orders from regular customers and are 


merely taking 
filling them just as soon as they find it possible, specific date for 
delivery being somewhat out of the question. The quotations on 
pulp blane fixe, which is used chiefly by the paper trade, are now 
nominally about $70, New York. 

Just what may be expected for the future, is still rather un 
certain. It is believed by some that immediately after the end of 
the war, all of the stocks which are now lying on Holland docks 
will be “dumped” on to our shores. This, for a time, may ease the 
market considerably. However, it is generally conceded that after 
the first shock, that blanc fixe will never be as low as it was nor- 
mally, heretofore. The increased consymption, it is thought, will 


tend to keep the market in a much firmer condition. 


ULTRAMARINES DEMAND GREATER THAN SUPPLY 


Ultramarines became firmer right after the war was declared, 
because of the fact that the German supply was shut out. Ger- 
many has always supplied this country with considerable ultra- 


marines, so it was only natural that the market would be affected 


when this source of supply was lost. However, for a while, con- 


sumers had sufficient stocks on hand and no change was actually 


noticeable. \s time passed, however, and stocks of foreign ultra- 


marines became lower, the burden of filling the entire demand fell 


the domestic manufacturer. For more than the past six 


months the plants in this country have been operating at full ca- 


upon 


pacity, trying to meet all requirements, but it soon became evident 


that this was impossible. The shortage of aniline blues compelled 


many color users to try ultramarines, which has resulted in a 
greatly increased demand, together with higher prices. At the 


present time the supply is not sufficient to meet the demand, nor 

it likely that the production will be increased. Domestic manu- 
facturers are unwilling to consider enlarging their plants, because 
f the inadequate tariff protection which is afforded these colors, 


and which would eventually mean a great loss to them. Contracts 
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are being filled, but very little new business is being taken. Early 
last year, quotations for paper makers’ ultramarines were about 
14(a22c. Today the figures might be placed at 15@25c., although 
it is doubtful whether much business would be taken even at this 
It appears that the demand for ultramarines will continue 


to grow, thus making the shortage more keenly felt. 
SATIN WHITE SCARCE AND ADVANCING 
During the early part of 1915, satin white was sold at $1.50 per 


100 Ibs., 
of satin white was expressed by a number of consumers because of 


freight allowed to consuming points. Fear of a shortage 
the almost certain inability of the manufacturers to secure raw 
materials did not during the 


first few months of the year, for producers were covered on con- 


However, these fears materialize 
tract for raw materials at prices which enabled them to continue to 
quote on the $1.50 basis. In the summer it became apparent that the 
ingredients entering into the manufacture of satin white would be- 
come somewhat difficult to obtain, and that while it might be pos- 
sible to secure sufficient supplies, they would cost from twenty-five 
to one hundred per cent. more than the previous price. However, as 
the contract of most of the coaters did not expire until the fall, satin 


white experienced no radical change, until the question of renewals 


as being considered. With the coating business greatly improved, 
the demand for satin white had increased and resulted in an ad- 
vance to $1.75@ $2.00 per 100 Ibs., freight allowed to consuming 
points. The market has since gone up to its present level of $2.25a 
$2.50. General opinion is that, unless the prices of raw materials 
are very much affected to a further extent, satin white will con- 
tinue at the figures ruling for some time. It is understood that the 
consumption of satin white in the United States has increased 
nearly 3314 per cent. This seems to be due to the greater activity 
in the paper coating business, and also, to some extent, to the fact 


that more white paper with high finish is now being produced than 


previously, on account of the color situation. 
ALL SOLVENTS ARE MORE COSTLY 
\ll of the solvents, which are used in large quantities by the 


coating trade, in connection with casein, have advanced consider- 
The fact is that 
markets, during the past twelve months has been 
the Such 


articles as ammonia and borax have advanced continuously through- 


ably and are now maintaining rather high levels. 


the trend of these 


more noteworthy than has been case in many years. 


out the year and very few concerns are willing, at the present time, 


to make contracts, except at relatively high prices. There are 
several compounded casein solvents on the market, and these have 


advanced in proportion with the others. 











I. F. STONE ON THE COLOR OUTLOOK 


(The following letter is in response to an inquiry sent to Mr. 
Stone by the Paper Trape JourNAL. Mr. Stone is recognized as 
an authority on the dyestuff industry.) 

New York, February 1, 1916. 
Editor of the PArper TRADE JoURNAL: 

Dear Sir: 
wards the building up of the dyestuff industry in America during 
1915, would say it is hardly necessary to make any comment on 
the well known fact of the extreme shortage of aniline dyestuffs 
at the present time, due to the present war conditions in Europe 
and the remote possibility of securing in the immediate future 
any supplies from that source, as I do not believe Germany par- 
ticularly, the principal source, will ship any until something is 
arranged so that they can get cotton and food stuffs in return, so 
it is indeed interesting to know what the American factories are 


Regarding your question as to the work done to- 


doing. 
I am pleased to say that these factories are doing everything 
possible, al! of them having increased their works to some extent, 
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AMERICAN 
High Grade Steam Specialties 


which have been on the market for 
s SINTY-FIVE vears are worthy your 



















| ex consideration. 
f a 
- Each appliance has our unqualified 
rs j guarantee of satisfactory service when 
j properly used and in many cases repair 





and upkeep expense will be found 
greatly reduced. 







Recording Gauge 


Pressure Gauge 


ur manufactures include Single and Double Spring Bourdon Gauges, Plain and 





Recording. Single, Duplex and Triplex Pop Safety Valves for Stationary and 
Marine use and meeting the requirements of English, French and all Shipping 
Bureaus. 








Engine Room Clocks, Revolution Counters, Water Gauges, Gauge 
Cocks, Plain and Chime Whistles, Relief Valves, Iron or Brass, for 
Steam, Water and all Pressures; American Grease [Extracting 
Feed Water Filter, 
Improved Indicators for 






















American - Thompson 
Steam or Gas Engines, 
American Ideal Steam 
Thermofeed Feed \Va 


Traps and American 


Eo ter Regulators. 
f,) 






Portable Pop 
Safety Valve 








Steam Whistle 
American Thompson En- 
gine Indicator 








Stationary Pop 
Safety Valve American Ideal Steam Trap 
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\merican 





doing everything they can to furnish colors to 


Their position, however, is that before the war they 


and 

msumers. 
secured what we call intermediate materials from Europe, which 
since the war they have been unable to secure, and therefore have 
been compelled to make such products as they could themselves, or 
lac- 


vet them from some other factory here, there being some new 


ries which have started up to make some few things. They have, 


wever, been confined to those materials which were easiest to 
ke and which give the best results, and suitable for colors 

h are most readily salable at not too exorbitant prices. 
is is the situation today and it is not a very favorable one. 


Considerable New Product But Not for Paper Makers 





Unfortunately, for the paper trade, these products have been 
more adapted for textiles and other such consumers than for 
paper. It is a curious fact in this connection that some years ago 
American manufacturers of colors depended largely on the paper 
trade for their business; in other rds, at one time they wer 


making practicall nly such colors as paper blues, fuchsine or 


nigrosine, safranine, 


magenta, metanil yellow, orange, scarlet, 

chrysoidine, eosine, and some few other colors which were used 
largely by the paper trade. Under ordinary conditions therefore 
they should be able to take care of the paper trade better than 
any other line, but unfortunately the conditions are just the re 
verse, and they are less able to serve the paper trade at present 
than perhaps any other line using colors. It is true that while 


metanil yellow, orange, bismarck brown, chrysoidine and nigrosine 
are being made here, principal colors, like paper blue, are not at 
nt owing to the inability to get the proper raw materials at a 
reasonable price. Paper from a called 
which is in turn made from toluole, and while this can 
ve obtained in the United States, 

for explosives that it is not available for commercial use, 
gallon to about 


pres¢ 


blue is made product 


rosanilin 


I the price is so high owing to its 


demand 
the 


price having advanced from about 25c. per 








ALL PAPERS ADVANCE 





It will be noted that paper manufacturers did not advance their 
material markets actually left no choice in 





until the raw 


prices 


this issue. 


Newsprint Market Well Sold Ahead 


After a period of considerable hardship, the newsprint market 
is now enjoying a most prosperous season. The fact is that sta- 
tistics show the of December, 1915, to have been one of 
the best in the history of the The of 
newsprint, since the trouble abroad started, are very interesting. 


month 


trade transitions 


many 
The intense interest in affairs in Europe by the American public 
at the outbreak of the war resulted in a big splurge on the part 
of the newspaper publishers throughout the country. Numerous 
extra editions were printed each day, supplements were issued 
efforts to the 


The 


nd the pay vie with each other in their get 


test foreign despatches to the public in extra editions. 


ers 


quence of events was natural. 


Manufacturers of newsprint awoke to find themselves called 


upon to meet an emergency. For a while it seemed as if the 


iblishers would not be able to get sufficient supplies to meet 


e sudden requirements. The price of sulphite advanced, ground 


Prices 


vood was scarce and the demand for news increased. 
ffened and the outlook for the mill owner was as bright as 
wuld be pictured. This spurt, however, was very short-lived. 


irdly had the month of August, 1914, passed when the tension 
ke. The crisis was a double one—the excitement of the public 


er the war had subsided, and the publishers found their expenses 
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product which costs twenty times more than normal, would not 
be practicable, as no paper mill could afford to pay twenty times 
as much for colors as they did under ordinary conditions. 


The conditions therefore now are that while American factories 







are increasing their productions to quite a large extent, it is almost 
entirely in the line of textile colors, as I at first said, and I do not 
see much chance of any improvement in the supply of colors for 







the paper trade in the near future. 





Very truly yours, 
STONE, President, National Aniline & Chemical Company. 































WAR DEMAND AFFECTS ROSINS 













mon with most other papermakers’ supplies, rosins were 


last Paper makers’ 


In ec 





rather dull during the early part of year. 






grades, E, Ff and G were quoted in the neighborhood of $3 per 
280 Ibs About October, conditions became more active. Not 
only did the demand from the paper industry and other industries 





, but an added demand from the makers of shrapnel helped 





The upward movement continued, with- 


tart prices ascending. 





Just now, quotations 





out actual cessation, up to the present time. 
for E, |] 


There seems to be little doubt that the increased usage of rosin 





and G grades are about $5.95 per 280-lb. barrel. 





by manufacturers of shrapnel has been instrumental, to a certain 
is also 






extent, in causing the market to reach its high level. It 
most probable that, as long as rosin is in big demand by makers 
However, 





explosives, that prices will range above normal. 





of 
when the spring crop is available, about the last weeks of April, 
it is possible that the market will ease up considerably. While it 
can hardly be said that a shortage exists at the present time, the 
market feels the need of the spring supply. Within past few 
months, several acute situations developed, but they were only 
: At one time, held for over 







el] 
tue 







of a nature. rosin was 


$6.00 per 280-1b 


temporary 









barrel. 


















LONG DULLNESS 











began to show marked 





rapidly, while their receipts 
There was a rush to cancel advertising contracts 


growing 





depre ciation. 
and simultaneously the extra editions were eliminated and the 
Economy seemed 






number of pages in each issue were decreased. 
Then occurred a reaction in news- 
operating at 





to be the order of the day. 
paper manufacture. The 

full capacity to supply an apparently urgent need, were unexpect- 
acquainted with the fact that they had loaded themselves 
with market. To overcome this 
fact, desperate efforts were made to dispose of news. This tended 
to weaken the market and reports of shading in prices were soon 
During all of this time the shipments from Canada 





mills, which had been 






edly 





was no 





stock for which there 






in circulation. 









increased and added to the disturbance of local conditions. Con- 
ditions were at their worst in January, 1915. 
Strikes Helped to Strengthen the Market 
By the end of March decided improvement was noted. This 





continued through April and a close approach to normal demand 
May. At that time, several of the mills in the 
Black River district of New York State became in a 
strike which removed a large part of the tonnage from the market, 
thus helping to it. The until the 
early part of August, during all time comparatively 
little newsprint was produced in the Black River district. This 
had a remarkable effect on the market and enabled it to maintain 


a fairly firm condition right through the summer. 





noted in 





was 
involved 






continued 





strengthen strike 





of which 
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February 


settled, it broke out 


trouble 


than a month after the strike 
This time the main scene of the was in the 
Deferiet, N. Y. Many of the that 


have refused to take back any of the union men and are still 


Less was 


afresh 


vicinity of mills in section 


operating with “green hands.” These mills have not been able 


to produce their normal output since the strike. 

{In September the general revival of business began to reflect 
itself on newsprint. Newspaper advertising showed inclinations 
of assuming greater proportions and the tendency of the con- 
About 


the shortage of aniline dyes made it necessary for some of the 


sumption of news was correspondingly greater. October 
mills to discontinue the use of aniline blues in the manufacture 
of newsprint, so that a considerable proportion of the general 
production was of the yellowish pulp color, The necessity for 
doing away with the use of anilines in paper making has been 


growing constantly and is very pronounced at the present time. 


December Was Best Month in the Year 
The demand for reached 
By this time all of the mills throughout 
the country were operating at full capacity, 


news improved in November and 


its zenith in December. 


endeavoring to take 


care of the enormous volume of business which was pouring in. 


The congestion of freight in the East, which became 


acute 
December, almost had the effect of crippling business. 


very 
early in 
The mills had been shipping paper as fast as they were able to 


make it, in order to satisfy the urgent requests of the publishers. 


ee ee et 


} whe eat 


THe “Cook” DAM on THE AUSABLE River, MICH. 


When the embargoes on freight were ordered, large quantities 


of newsprint were held up in transit. Publishers, finding their 


supplies unusually slow 


to their 


in arriving, were compelled to appeal 
this resulted in 
many of the manufacturers being compelled to ask aid of other 


mills for immediate aid. For a while 


mills so as to be able to furnish their customers with paper at 
once 


All Gone 
well 


Surplus Stock Now 
was the 


Never 


been during the past few months. 


before market so “cleaned up” as it has 
The usual surplus of stock, 
which is generally available at all times of the year, has practi- 
cally disappeared. 


will be 


In fact, there are slight possibilities that there 
a shortage of newsprint. Everything will be done by 
the paper makers to avoid such an occurrence. It is understood 
that several mills have notified the publishers of the exact situa- 
tion, advising that the size of the daily editions be somewhat 
diminished. At the present time it is difficult to place an order 


for news, for the manufacturers are operating full to take care 
of contracts. 

One of the features which tended to buoy the market through 
the summer was the demand for export. 


the year, there has been a remarkable demand from foreign coun- 


Practically throughout 


tries in almost every part of the globe. This demand kept grow- 
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ing stronger all of the time, so that it soon became necessary to 


advance the prices on the newcomers to our market. 


found it 


Exporters 


very inconvenient to handle this business because of 


the lack of shipping facilities. Ocean freight rates reached tre- 
mendous proportions, but the need for newsprint abroad was 
so great that the buyers were willing to pay these rates in order 
latter part of the year, when the 
domestic demand became so voluminous, exporters found it diffi- 


to get paper. Toward the 
cult to find stock to offer the foreign purchasers, for everything 
was being used for home consumption. Prices for export were 
recorded as high as $2.40. In many cases it is understood that 
the ocean freight charges were greater than the cost of the paper 
itself. Just 


manifest a willingness 


to meet any demand, so long as an option can be had. 


now inquiries from abroad 
If condi- 
tions continue in this way something will have to be done to 


increase the production of newsprint. 


Price of News Has Not Advanced Materially 
Regardless of the strong state of the market, prices have not 
advanced to any great extent. Mill men seem to realize that it 
is to their own interest to check any increases as much as pos- 
sible. Whatever advances have been made, however, were fully 
Ground 
which is just about reviving, shows good indications that 


it will go higher in price. 


justified, for the cost of production has become greater. 
wood, 
Sulphite pulp has leaped beyond expec- 
tation, and to those mills which rely on outside sources for their 


NE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WATER POWER OF THAT STATE. 


supplies, is now a serious factor. The question of coal is grow- 
A statement from one of the 
most prominent and best informed men in the industry makes it 
known that he regards the future as decidedly uncertain because 
of the coal situation. 


ing in seriousness all of the time. 


An actual shortage exists, owing to the lack 
of labor at the mines. More than this, water transportation facili- 
ties for coal are poor, and the railroads are not accepting any 
shipments at the present time. Fairly high prices for spot have 
been paid by mills, which found themselves compelled to buy, 
in order to continue operation, their contract stock being either 
held up in transit or its acceptance for transportation being pro- 


hibited by the carriers. 


Freight Troubles with the Railroads 

Of course, all of the mills were compelled to pay the general 
5 per cent. advance in freight, which was granted to the railroads 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in December, 1914. 

Considerable ‘stress might be placed on the efforts of the car- 
riers to add further assessments to this 5 per cent. increase in 
freight rates. In a new tariff it was proposed to make a general 
equalization of freight rates on eastbound and westbound ship- 
ments. Close examination of this scheme showed that the equaliza- 
tion was to be made largely at the expense of newsprint. The 
carriers maintained that the rates for news were entirely too 
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low hile they stated that these rates were unremunerative, 
it was admitted that the newsprint business had been sought 
keenly In the contest with the railroads which ensued, the 
news manufacturers divided in their sentiment. The American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association played an important part in 
the protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission and fought 
vigorously the equalization plan of the Paper Manufacturers’ 
Traffic Committee, which sought to lower the rate from one sec- 


tion at the expense of another. The matter was fully discussed 
hearing, which was held at the New York Customs House, 


vember, and is now being considered by the Commission. 


at the 
in No 

It seems that prices must advance a little in the near future, for 
will be compelled to do something to offset the 


production. it that 


manufacturers 
calculated 


cost of However, is 


increasing 
absolutely no unnecessary advance will be made. 


BOOK PAPERS HAVE POOR YEAR—REVIVE FINALLY 


Book papers suffered severely during the early part ol the vear 
from the heavy decrease in magazine advertising and also from 
the fact that most of the advertising contracts for European con- 
cerns were canceled just as soon as it was made apparent that the 
war would continue for some time. Shortly after the war started, 
however, the market experienced a boom. This due to 
number of causes, chiefly the fear that imports of chemical pulps 
from Scandinavia would cease and thus create a shortage of raw 


stock, which would force the finished product to advance in price. 


Was a 


Then it was realized that Germany was the chief source of supply 
for South America for book papers. With Germany out of the 
market, it was concluded that the United States would be called 
upon to fill large contracts with the South American republics. 
August, 1914, the jobbers literally besieged the mills 
Quotations were withdrawn and only orders for 
A number of Western mills 


During 
with orders 
immediate delivery were accepted. 
availed themselves of this opportunity and advanced prices about 
10 per cent., but this increase had been effective scarcely two weeks 
when the normal level was again reached. The activity due to 
the war scare was manifest till well into September, by 


time the jobbers had completely overstocked themselves. 


which 
In the 


meantime other events were evolving which were to serve as an 


offset to the increasing general consumption. Most of the import- 
ing concerns abandoned the issuance of their customary cata- 
logues. Magazine advertising was hurt considerably and the size 


So it was that the job- 


of the books were reduced in proportion. 
bers found themselves prepared to meet an emergency which did 
not arise, and the mills continued to operate at a good capacity. 


First Six Months Dull—Prices Low 


By January, 1915, the manufacturers had on hand a fairly large 
over-production. Every possible inducement was offered to the 
consumer to buy, so that it was not long before quotations dropped 


to actually rock-bottom figures. As business in general was un- 


usually dull during the first six months of the year, even the low 
prices for book papers were not able to do much in the way of 
The tendency of advertisers to take space in maga- 
In fact, not before the 
Then the under- 
During Sep- 


stimulation. 
zines was very backward for some time. 
end of August was any real improvement noted. 
current of readjustment was beginning to be felt. 
tember and October the consumption of book papers increased 
siderably and the mills were able to operate at a better ca- 


col 

pacity. However, even then, when it was pretty well assured that 
the cost of manufacture would be much greater then in the past, 
it was not possible for the paper makers to raise their prices on 
their products. While the demand continued and grew, it was not 


until December that quotations were advanced. Just now the mills 


are all active and the price of book paper is firm and inclining 
higher. 
lhe reason why the book men were far behind th other paper 
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fact that a large percentage of the production comes from concerns 
which have their own timber supplies and are, therefore, only 
slightly affected by the general pulp situation. However, the sky- 
ward movements of the chemical markets and the other raw ma- 
terial markets has made a pronounced impression on the cost of 
making book papers. Coaters, especially, have had much to con- 
tend with in the situation which arose in casein. While the casein 
companies have endeavored to take care of all contracts, many in- 
stances have been recorded where it was impossible to do so, or 
where shipments were late in arriving and caused the coating 
machines to be held idle for a few days, often more. Coal, of 
course, is a factor in book papers, as it is in all others. 

As business developed, the demand for book papers became ur- 
So it was only natural that the freight embargo should 
Even at the present time, ship- 


gent. 
have caused considerable trouble. 
ments of paper are not as free as they might be, which has the 
tendency to make conditions in the market unusually stringent. 
The volume of magazine advertising has increased considerably 
and circularizing is being done on a greater scale than during the 
early part of the year. It was brought out, in some of the testi- 
mony given at the Interstate Commerce Commission hearing on 
was held at the New York Customs 


Examiner LaRoe, that, in recent 


freight rates, which 
House, in November, before 
years the consumption of book papers had been somewhat affected 
by the inclination of many magazines to use a better grade of 


Undoubtedly, many publications resorted to this 


paper 


news instead. 
form of economy during the past year. 


WRITING PAPERS END THE YEAR ADVANCING 


Despite the remarkable transition to splendid business, during 
it seems that the last twelve months were 
none too favorable for this market. Up to the end of September, 
the writing mills of this country averaged between fifty to sixty- 
five percent. of their operating capacity. Prices were low. The 
fact is that during the early part of the year writing papers re- 
flected, possibly more than any other kind of papers, the severe 
Jobbers bought very closely and gradually 


the past few months, 


depression in business. 
arrived at the point where many of their orders were shipped 
the mill. This was a disagreeable feature for the 
The material decrease in commercial correspond- 


direct from 
manufacturer. 
ence and the timidity with which the purchasing of supplies was 
carried is believed to have been largely responsible for the small 
demand of writing papers. Added to this was the fact that many 
concerns stopped or curtailed their circularizing. 

About October conditions had become much more satisfactory 
were able to increase their percentage of operating 
capacity. By the end of the year, the demand had become ab- 
normal and the mills were flooded with orders, many of which 
were unable to fill. This condition was caused by three 
things: the general increase in consumption, the freight conges- 
tion, and the fear of higher prices. Jobbers and consumers were 
becoming aware of the soaring state of the raw material markets 
and were struggling to cover themselves for the future. Prices 
were advanced on all sides and later withdrawn. Just now many 
mills are refusing to take business, while others offer delivery 


and mills 


they 


“Sometime hence.” Quotaticns are all for immediate acceptance. 


Belief That the Market Will Go Higher 


The consensus of opinion is that the mills were rather slow in 
advancing pricés on white papers. Colored stock was, of course, 
increased about October, when the shortage in dyes was generally 
conceded to be acute and serious. That the market will go much 
higher in the near future seems to be unquestionable, owing to 
Prices of rags have 
Roofing stock 


the condition in the raw material markets. 
advanced considerably and may go still higher. 
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for illustrations and prices. We make only first class. 
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chinery, Die Presses, etc. Write us for information, illustrations, prices, etc., before buying. 
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has become in such great demand and roofing mills are willing to 


pay so much that packers find it to their advantage to pack many 
of the grades used by the writing manufacturers with the roofing 


stock In order to get these grades, it will be necessary for the 


writing mills to pay more than the roofing manufacturers. 
It has been ventured that makers of linen papers may have to 


find some substitute for linen, owing to its scarcity. England's 


recent embargo on cotton rags includes linens. Other grades, 


such as new white cuttings, which have come from England, will 


be much higher in price and will increase the cost of manu- 
facture. 
TISSUES CHANGE FROM LOW TO UNOBTAINABLE LEVEL 


Tissues, while now as active and as firm as they have ever been, 
have been compelled to bear their share of the general depression 
which characterized the the year. The 
mencement of last pretty stocked 
They had bought heavily and without reason during the 


early part of past com- 


year found jobbers well with 


paper 
the war was declared. As business was dull, 
The 


orders, which were so numerous toward the latter part of 1914, were 
By the early part of March several 


general “scare” after 


stock moved slowly. mills, which had been rushing to fill 


compelled to slow down a bit. 
manufacturers entered the market, determined to get business at 
The result was a sdden break in price which threatened 
The rest of the mills found it 


any cost. 
to do much harm to the business. 
necessary to follow this lead and had to be content to take business 
Such competition as that which ensued placed 


condition. 


on a profitless basis 


some manufacturers in a rather precarious financial 
By summer, the general situation was decidedly poor. 
Toward the latter part of August, when business began to im- 
prove, a little betterment was noticed, and while prices did not 
change, they became firmer. It was just about this time that sul- 
phite began to advance. Most likely it was this which first strength- 
ened tissues. After September, there was a gradual improvement. 


Business in general became more brisk and jobbers found cause 


to buy more freely. At the same time the growing acuteness of 
sulphite pulps acted as a stimulus in sending the market up. By 
the end of October, the demand for tissue was excellent. The 


mills took on heavy orders before raising their prices. When the 
scarcity of bleaching powder was generally realized and paper 
makers found it difficult to get bleached sulphite, even at prices 
far above normal, a famine in pure white tissue was predicted and 
All of the plants were oper- 
Several mills 


the mills were flooded with orders. 
ating at capacity in their endeavors to fill orders. 
refused to take on more business, while most of the others withdrew 
\t the present time, orders are being taken with- 
\ big demand for export 


their quotations. 
out the date of delivery being specified. 
South America and other countries which were 
looking to the United 


is now current. 


formerly supplied by Germany, are now 


States for paper. 


Freight Congestion Made Conditions More Acute 


The general railroad traffic congestion in the East during Decem- 
Jobbers were in 


urgent need of stock, but had to wait from four to fourteen days 
Some rail- 


ber threatened for a while to hamper business. 


and often more, over the ordinary time for delivery. 
road lines declared a general embargo on freight for New York 
which prevented several mills from making any metropoli 
tan shipments for a while. It is believed that in the confusion due 
jobbers may have over-ordered, but the 


City, 


to the congestion many 
splendid state of general business seems to indicate that any such 
surplus which may have been ordered will soon be disposed of. 
Prices are now unusually firm, 50c. being asked for No. 1 white in 
Manila are advancing. Colored were 
severely hurt by the war. But few mills had the foresight to buy 


4 


dyes in advance, and now, as a result, deep tints are almost un- 


carloads. tissues tissues 


obtainable, or are selling at attractive figures. 
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MANILAS AND FIBRES BRISK—-QUOTATIONS WITHDRAWN 


All grades of manilas and fibres were decidedly inactive during 
the first seven months of the year. Mills operated far below their 
capacities and were compelled to take business at very low prices. 
Conditions beceme so poor that several manila machines were used 
In September, the demand for manilas im- 
Business in general was better and the demand for wrap- 

Toward the end of the month 
When the shortage of krafts was 
realized and enormous prices were asked for them, considerable of 
this demand reverted to manilas and fibres. By the end of October 
sharp advances had been recorded in all grades of manilas and 


for other purposes. 
proved. 
pings was gradually increasing. 
tibres took on added activity. 


The cheaper grades of manilas were unusually active and, 
for a time, several mills were compelled to withdraw prices. The 
situation today is similar to that in most of the other markets. 
Some mills actually won’t take any more business, while others are 
Buying is very 


fibres. 


accepting a little for shipment at some future date. 
heavy, the important question being not “what price do you want?” 
but, “who will take my order and deliver goods to me?” A manu- 
facturer stated that if he had 
another large paper machine in his mill, he would have absolutely 
For the fu- 


of the better grades of manilas 
no difficulty in keeping it operating at full capacity. 
ture, a higher market seems inevitable. With raw materials high 


going higher, coal advancing, labor costing more, only a 


and 


miracle can bring about a decline in the market. 


KRAFT PAPERS FACE A FAMINE 


To have stated during the early part of last year that kraft 
papers would eventually be quoted as high as 5c. and that even 
at such a high figure it would be difficult to place any orders, 
would have meant to draw derision from the larger part of the 
trade. Yet this is the condition which exists today and which is 
constantly growing more critical. 

With the outbreak of the war, large quantities of foreign krafts, 
which have been coming to this country, were shut out. For a 
while, jobbers, in their mad zeal to buy, stocked up at high prices. 
However, as the consumption of krafts had decreased considerably 
on account of the general depression, the market soon became in- 
active and weak. Even though the foreign supplies were no longer 
available, domestic mills operated on a very poor scale during the 
The fact 
is that the demand was so low that several mills ceased running on 
krafts. During all of this time, a similar condition prevailed in 
kraft pulps, which, of course, made it possible to offer kraft papers 


greater part of the seven or eight months of the year. 


at unusually low prices. 

When the department stores and the other large consumers of 
kraft papers began to share in the increase of business, about the 
latter part of September, the demand for this stock took on added 
proportions and the quotations became firmer and slightly higher. 
Just about this time, it was realized that the available quantities of 
kraft pulp were rather low and that the possibilities of getting 
The Scan- 


future supplies of any size were somewhat uncertain. 
dinavians had been asking advanced prices for pulp, on account 
As domestic paper makers 
were unwilling to meet this demand, relatively little stock had 
In fact, for some time, practically ‘all 


of the greater expense in manufacture. 


been coming to this country. 
of the foreign pulp coming to our ports was said to have bden 
on old contract for immediate consumption. 


Mills Are Unable to Get Kraft Pulp 


The increase in demand for kraft papers brought with it a flood 
of orders for the mills, which were soon contracted ahead for the 
current year, or had so many orders on their books that they could 
The price of kraft 
After 


not consider further business for the present. 
pulp rose rapidly and the paper acted in direct sympathy. 
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DILLON MA 


LAWRENCE, 


PAPER MILL 





DILLON CALENDER 
DOCTORS and FEEDS 
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HINE CO. 


MACHINERY 


DILLON DOCTORS will cure all your Calender 


troubles. They are regular equipment in a great many of the 













Paper Mills in this Country and Canada, and large numbers 





of them have been furnished for machines in the mills of 






Europe. 






The Dillon Doctors are hung up to the rolls by means of 


steel levers and links, and, owing to their construction, they 





are self-adjusting and will follow the rolls in any position. 
THIS IS THE ONLY DOCTOR WHICH HAS THIS FEA- 
TURE. By means of springs, these Dillon Doctors can be 







set at any tension desired. 







Our Doctors are also fitted with an automatic feed 





attachment which feeds the paper down through the calen- 






der rolls. These feeds will prevent the many accidents which 






are bound to occur when the paper has to be fed into the rolls 


by hand. 








Descriptive circular furnished upon request. 


SEND FOR ONE NOW. 
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ey as 


HIGH GRADE PUMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


os circulating thick stock, for pumping liquors and 

bleach of all kinds. Special attention given to fresh 
water pumps for water supply and fresh water drinking 
fountains. Built in different types for different purposes, 
and sufficient stages to suit the conditions. Write for 


information to 


APPLETON MACHINE CO., APPLETON, WIS. 
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iar\ if, 


had gotten into full operation, the question of getting 
egan to prove a serious one. Those mills which had con- 
vith domestic pulp concerns, were getting their full quota 
but the others were meeting with many difficulties. The 
Scandinavians were somewhat unwilling to keep on supplying pulp 


1t the old prices, even on contract, and were not enthusiastic in 


making their shipments It is now understood that the Swedish 


ve agreed to ask for more money on their old contracts, 
order t 


t of manufacture 


insure themselves against loss because of the increased 
Several mills, having contracts with Cana- 
1 concerns, report inability to get stock because of the fact that 
The 


is thus summarized: those mills that are not cov 


he Canadians were getting better prices from England. 


whole situation 


ered for pulp, are finding it very difficult to get supplies and have 


therefore had to curtail production. As the demand today is very 
strong quotations are generally withdrawn and in many cases busi- 
ness is not being taken. 

As it is most likely that the conditions described will grow worse, 
a famine has been predicted in kraft papers. Of course, the only 
recourse which the consuming trade will have will be to substitute 
some other grade of paper—manilas or fibres. The activity of both 
of these grades would indicate that this is already being done to 


some extent. 


PAPER BAGS FIRMER THAN EVER BEFORE 


During the past year, the paper bag market was character- 
ized, to a great extent, by some of the most severe competi- 


tion ever known to the trade. This keen competition was, 


for a time, blind, with but one object in view—orders. The 
result was that some of the lowest prices ever made in the 
bag industry were offered and accepted during the past year. 

At the beginning of the year, there was a pronounced ten- 
dency on the part of jobbers to buy just enough stock as 
was necessary to take care of immediate needs. This tendency 
stronger until the buying was actually being done on 
a “hand-to-mouth” 


became 
b isis 


Naturally, an over-production re- 


sulted. Factories had on hand large quantities of bags which 


they were anxious to dispose of. Several manufacturers went 


out into the market in search of business and slashed prices 
with such recklessness that it was estimated that considerable 
business was taken merely for the price of the paper, without 


considering the cost of manufacture, transportation, etc. Dur- 


ing the summer, the market was almost demoralized because 


of this condition \bsolutely no reason seemed to govern 


the transaction of business. However, the low prices wert 


not productive of as much volume as would be expected under 
such inducements, 


Prices Start to Strengthen in October 


During the early part of October came the realization that 


the costs of making paper bags would materially increase and 


that this ridiculous fashion of doing business could not con 


tinue much longer. With the higher costs of pulp, chemicals 


and other raw 
T he market 


consciousness that it 


materials came advances in the cost of paper. 


gradually adjusted itself, because of a common 


must protect itself. Since then the de 


Just 
ver bag manufacturers are rushing to capacity 


las been becoming greater all of the time. now 


trying 
care of as thrust 
that the 


fairly great, the demand upon the 


much of the business 


upon them 
possibly can 


sumption 


While it is true 


general con 
ot bags is now 
bag makers has 


of t! 


been somewhat stimulated by the attempts 


jobbers to stock up. Jobbers now are aware of the 
€XIsti conditions in the raw material market and fear lest 
they ll not be able to 


get stock, even at high prices. 
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today the factories are refusing business and are handling only 
such orders as they can take care of in the immediate future. 
Prices are all withdrawn and, when they are made, are subject 
The fact that considerable busi- 
ness cannot be placed, for manufacturers find themselves un- 


only to prompt acceptance 
able to take on further orders, is responsible for the desire 
of the jobbers to get stock enough to last for some time. 

It has been said that the bag industry has never been so 
firm as at present \nd still, with prices high, the manufac- 


turer is not able to net a large margin of profit from his 


returns, owing to his greatly increased cost of production. For 
the coming year it is likely that and 
be quoted fairly high. It has ventured that the 
events of the past year may help to stabilize the market for 


the future. outcome of the 


bags will remain firm 


even been 
That such a happy war disturbance 
should prove to be a fact the makers of paper bags in all parts of 
the country will indeed rejoice 


BOARDS IN UNUSUAL DEMAND AND HIGH 


Market conditions in common box boards, during the early part 
of the past year, were very poor. The dullness of trade and the 
attendant low prices, which were prevalent throughout the latter 
part of 1914, continued during the entire winter, spring and early 
summer of 1915. General trade conditions being dull, there was 
little demand for boards. Box makers had comparatively little ‘.o 
do and took business on a profitless basis. This sort of competi- 
tion became so common, that the prices of boards were forced to 
a very low level. Throughout this period, the mills were com- 
While raw 
stock was perhaps as cheap as it has ever been, the prices of the 
finished product were so low and the demand was so poor that 
business was carried on at a loss. 


ment 


pelled to operate at far below their normal capacities. 


In the fall, a gradual improve- 
became firmer. The box making 
industry became more active and prices advanced. By the close of 
the year, boards were remarkably strong and quotations were 
constantly ascending. 


was noted. Business 


The same circumstances which caused the 
upward movements in the other markets, were largely instrumental 
in shaping the course of boards. Waste papers and other raw 
materials acted in close sympathy with the market. 


the paper manufacturers decided to substitute 


Later, when 
waste papers for 
sulphite and rag stock, the demand for paper stock increased 
considerably and caused prices to go up in proportion. Today, 
the costs of raw materials are tremendously high, with the likeli- 
hood that they will become still more expensive. England has 
For some of the 
grades of stock, the board men will find themselves obliged to 
compete with many of the paper manufacturers. As with all of 
The question 
of coal is growing in importance and is already a large factor in 
the added expense in the 


prohibited the exportation of waste papers. 


the other articles, the cost of labor is now higher. 


Toward the 
end of the year, the mills were severely handicapped in their work 
by the various railroad embargoes on freight. 


manufacture of boards. 


This not only hin- 
dered the shipment of finished stock to the consumers, but also 
held up the incoming cars of raw materials. 


Many Mills Refusing Business at Present 


Mills 
in all parts of the country are operating full with orders ahead. 
Most 
of the mills have withdrawn their quotations and are constantly 


The present condition of the market is unusually strong. 
Some of the Western plants are refusing further business. 


compelled to ask more for their goods. Prices are very high, and the 
indications are that the market will yet see many more advances. 
Two new large machines are to be put in operation, but their out- 
put will not enter the general market before the summer. There is 
every reason to believe that there will be ample demand to take 
up this increased production at once. 
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The Best Blotting Papers 
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COLUMBIAN 


ALSO 


LENOX and ARLINGTON 




















We Manufacture 
Only the Best of 
Absorbent Papers 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PAPER IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, GERMANY, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
UNITED KINGDOM AND RUSSIA, DURING CERTAIN STATED PERIODS PRECEDING 


THE OPENING OF THE EUROPE 


ot “ann 
SWEDEN—(calendar year 


IMPORTS 





Value 
Kroner. 
a 703,859 
111,755 50, 


30,2 


90 
+4 
310.202 


11,797 





NORWAY—(calendar year 
EXPORTS 


oo 





23,31 
Kingdom 
South Africa 


I 
Britis East Indic ‘ . 3,243,01 
( hor 





9,06 
152, 


64,61 


Total ..eckilos 98, 


| } kroner 15,951,1¢ 
IMPORTS 
Cardhb« 


packi 
Writing and w 
per pay 


Kilos. 


Pris t g 
paper, 
all kinds. | 
Kilos, 
1,040,930 6 
13,180 


96,750 


1660 





370 





90.680 

oo 
iedor 32 369 30.410 
oo 
+70 


Or countr §.260 6 


s00 368,1 Te 


GERMANY. 
IMPORTS 


amount 


ind 
1 t nported from all 
yea d 1913 As int e of exports, the 


96 8 000 





paper, ete. 126 36,000 








ng Packing 


289 


6,597,675 


384,490 


9,754,241 
530 
1,503,535 5 
1,666,454 7 
610,835 7 


378 


463,622 





value 


Sot Official reports 


rces 
I : I 


EOUIN 


tal 1,000 kilos, 


tals i 


1913). 
EXPORTS 


Quantity. Value. 
Atlos, Ayr 
4,337,814 

498,810 

22,690,171 
76,752 

337,070 


555,676 


ner. 
25,917,288 
1,781,464 
109,240,180 
187,972 
118 . 


61,649, 4 ) 


1913). 


7.865, 


Paste- 
board, 
Kilos. 
44,723 
173,900 
3,548,566 


p i] eT 
Al 5 
7,796,017 
,623 
364 
5,901 
083 
7,769 
3,038 
,490 
8.430 
l 





4 


8 


241, 


075 





5,614 82,690 
00 
3061 
8 1,130, 


0 1,14 


812 200,200 
$,764,319 
724,200 


0 15,420,800 


Wall paper, 
visit- 
ing cards, 
envelopes, 
ete. 
Kilos. 

29,141 
34,830 
6.380 374,721 
3,600 25,281 
2,718 

47 


vard, Ro 


hing 
ind 
sheathing 
paper 
Kilos 


ng, 
iste 


$3,200 
315,490 


1.550 








»f the various classes 
the calendar 


1913 and 1914 


countries 


higure I 


Six Months 
ine), 1914. 





Jan.-, 
Value. 


Quantity. 


9,000 1 


»,000 1,568 37,000 


,000 889,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
» 000 


000 


600 ] 26 


500 


138,500 1,119 64,000 


» 000 
000 
500 
148 35,000 
] 000 
.000 
7,000 
,000 
,000 


,000 
0,900 


321,000 


AN WAR. 


ALENTS 





the pective countries. ] 
2,204.6 lbs. cwt l S 
$4.8665 
od 36.1128 Ib 
ble 51.5 cents 

lrinted p 48 3,000 199 
Visiting and 

mess cards . ) 402,000 634 
Cardboard for tickets 19 91,400 183 
Ornamented pay 

and board 03 108,800 205 
Covered with te ‘ } 1,190 5 
Wall paper +0 128.300 414 
Playing card ‘ 9 6,500 10 
Abrasive paper 113 59,000 338 
Tracing paper, et 239 114,000 299 
Paper bags, etc. 100 3.800 119 
Envelopes ....... 19 11.700 48 
Paper underwea 0.4 40 1.9 
\ccount books $3 15,700 44 
Portfolios, dossiers, 

| ‘we 38 17,100 39 


\lbums 


1'aper-cove 


1,600 


am ! 


per goods ‘ 09 74,500 
Metal-covered and 

painted goods. 13 6.500 
Ilard paper goods 39 14,000 
lamp shades, etc 13 6,000 
Cepy books, price 

ee GO cccsce 696 165,600 
Combined with tex 

tiles; paper en 

ROOMIETY. ccneeas 45 32,300 
Cigar holders, et 131 54.500 
Paper waste 7 25,809 4,300 
Canceled postage 

tamps 39 93,000 





















The following table shows the amounts and values of 
nd paper manufactures exported in 1912 and 1913 rl 
and 1914 ar provisional id liable to subsequent corre: 
191 1913 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
Article Vetric Metric 
tons. Dollars. fons, Dollars 
lextile pulp 1,41 17,300 1,193 191,100 
Mechanical »od 
puly a6 6a 6,933 176,600 7,507 155,400 
175,762 7,695,700 179,463 8,386,200 
3 41,900 90 47,800 
1,412 12.300 2 004 324,900 
44 1,110,700 29,291 1,414,500 
3,250 347,000 4,422 449,600 
10,881 475,700 10,452 563,800 
77,766 6,066,100 84,863 6,289,400 
55,227 3,776,800 68,749 4,674,800 
12,728 1,822,100 13,°05 2,023,200 
1 268 249.900 836 
} 4,132 604,000 5,167 
lL.etter | ri 16.179 6 700 18,064 2. 
L.etter ] ¢ I 05 424.400 981 
Drawing € > 517.200 114 
| e pape 4.427 798,306 4,504 
| , } 
gra 1 10.261 1,506,000 11,612 1,657,900 
Sensitize phot 
hic 1 .600 1,541 1,326,400 
Col I nanetr 18 000 23,200 3,851,600 
equered e1 5,300 798 620,500 
Printed post « ds ,000 3,795 3.686.600 
itit 1 
a ards $616 3.192.000 5.876 4,046,700 
( 1} d for ticl 57 394,100 508 268,700 
Or é d ipe 
} } 1,7 1.012.000 2.691 1,628,900 
Covere } € 61 182 700 698 30,600 
Wall t ¢ ¢ 00 11,972 ? 180,300 
PI ng 1 1 00 tS 104,200 
\brasive 4 ] 00 .412 306,100 
( 66.600 1,956 887,700 
I I 03 00 473 644.500 
} < 98 1.800 4.680 1,086,500 
} ° a 7 62,800 1,181 715,600 
Sno | 551,200 1,696 641,900 
MI ta ve ¢ 
I ed d 1 85.000 95 68,100 
Coml ed th 
ape 
} 419 69.406 628 525.700 
( 1.430 581.200 1.439 606,700 
Paper 9,761 165.900 10.276 156.600 
Ca el stage 
26 51,300 18 459,100 


761 


47 
108 
24,275 


“<XPORTS. 


165,900 


452,700 
87,100 


110,000 
1,900 
132,000 
6,900 
48,300 
142,600 
28,300 
11,400 
1,190 
16,000 


17,600 


1,600 
68,500 
9,500 
13,600 


6,200 


181,100 





all 
he figures 





78,000 


298 212,500 
75 36,000 


103 55,000 
3 1,000 
251 76,000 
4 3,000 


159 23,000 
180 86,000 
48 11,000 
29 7,000 


200 
9,000 


17 8,000 
2 1,000 
92 33,000 
16 7,000 
14 5,000 
5 3,000 


96,000 


23 
54 
14,154 


17,000 
22,000 
337,000 


13 31,000 


of 
for 


classes paper 
1913 
tion: 

Six Months 
(Jan.-June), 1914. 
— - —, 
Quantity. Value. 
Metric 


tons. Dollars. 
691 109,000 
5,458 123,000 
103,563 4,860,000 
36 18,000 
1,306 236,000 
16,494 773,000 
1,901 195,000 
3,745 191,000 


*47,495 *3,453,000 
36,249 2,365,000 
7,734 1,054,000 
371 143,560 
2,675 389,000 
9,394 1,449,000 
361 182,000 
1,110 268,000 
2,408 479,000 
5,285 791,000 
823 712,000 
12,306 2,013,000 
458 321,000 
1,745 1,622,000 
3,372 2,040,000 
180 94,000 


1,613 1,189,000 
380 123,000 
7,068 1,288,000 
61 43,000 
1,268 155,000 
983 513,000 
1,756 462,000 
2,449 562,000 
662 394,000 
718 300,000 
45 43,500 
256 220.000 
640 266,000 
5,524 80,000 


8 269,000 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PAPER PRECEDING THE WAR 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.* 
EXPORTS. 


Other 
Pressing boards, sl 
boar past 
1 painted or figured in col 
so with impressed designs 
irdboard and carton-pierre 
r weighing 30 grams or 


square meter 


yr silvered paper 

gilt and silverec 

real and imitation, als« 
similar paper.... 


with 


Lace 
Wall 
Writing paper, smooth 
Printing paper, unsized, smooth.... 
Cigarette paper in sheets, smooth.. 
Copying paper, tissue paper, and pa 
per for making flowers, smcoth. 
All other paper, n. e. s., smooth.. 
All other paper, n. e. s., lined ‘ 
Cigarette paper in sheets, ribbed... 
Paper, n. e. s., with embossed mono- 
grams, 
Other paper, n. e. s., with impressed 
made like crape, gof 
grained 


1913. 


Quantity. 


6 
660 
695 


102,708 
134,803 


26,697 


3,101 
21,582 
4,019 
10,888 


IMPORTS, 


qu ntals. 


Pasteboard, common, weighing 300 
grams or more per square meter: 
Rough rag pasteboard..... 
Strawboard 
Pastel: 
Other 
Pressing a , slate boards, glaze« 
be ls of pasteboard 
Fine cardboard 
Cardboard painted or figured 
ors, also with impressed designs 
Tarred cardboard and carton-pierre: 
sanded 


1 


in col- 


paper weighing 


» per square meter 


paper: 
n, uncolored wi 
lso blotting cardboard. 
i pressed designs......... 
Draw ! paper, artists’ boards and 
‘ er-plate printing paper 
Drawing paper 
Artists’ be ards, 
_ing paper 
Car ard weighing ! 
grams per square metet 
Colored paper and lacquered 
white-coated paper: 
Smooth 
With impressed designs, marbled 
r goffered 
Cc co pa 


and 


*1914 


figures cover only six 


months, 


212,146 
4,680 
4,945,710 


53,584 


$6,900 
83,936 


10,540 


256,444 


4,798,848 


1,660,325 


24,353 


14,839 


367,500 


787,000 


44,370 
202,440 


2,100 
637,000 
127,800 


660 
72,600 
62,550 

3,902,904 
3,100,469 
3,070,155 
2,379,403 
1,489,158 

229,083 
1,371,888 


1,500 


67,405 


1913. 


Quantity. 


lot 
err 


1,111 
1,609 
025 
7,519 
5,713 
5,217 
7 940 
1,499 


3,300 


20,650 
6,075 
184 
1,349 


8 


, 
2,638 


6. 


449 
8,413 


760 
564 
5,885 


a, 


Value. 


Kronen, 


799,820 
537,351 
724,900 
47,968 
112,200 
681,450 
334,125 
4,508 
107,920 
2,380 


480 
474,840 


31,430 


802,332 


76,000 
56,400 
670,890 


Jan.-June, 1914, 


Six Months 
(Jan.-June), 1914. 
= oe _, 
Quantity. Value. 
Metric 


Kronen. 


quintal S. 


6,246 


1,727 


788 


561 
04 


6,047 


101,840 
4,627 


2,444,160 
701,870 
679 16,636 
77 5,467 


1,998 209,790 


433,000 


12,420 
175,280 


4,500 
234,000 
58,200 


550 
49,170 
26,730 

2,003,968 
1,373,353 
1,327,445 


8,994 
11,898 
1,780 
4,666 


926,382 
820,962 
101,460 
587,916 


399 33,915 


Six Months 
(Jan.-June), 1914. 


sane 

Quantity. 
Metric 

quintals, 


. a 
Value. 


Kronen. 


30,470 
11,935 
26,340 
66,759 


359,940 
284,280 


371,800 


13,696 
74,1 


88 
475,728 
195,195 
2,107 
48,480 


1,870 


240 
241,920 


48,320 


13,860 


35,700 
19,800 


257,982 


are preliminary. 


Paper prepared for 
purposes 
Not sensitized 
Sensitized 
Other 
Gilt 


photographic 


chemica 
and 
with 
Lace and 
Wall paper ‘ 
Of one or two color 
Writing paper, smo 
Printing paper, unsized, 
Cigarette paper in 
Copying paper, 
paper for making 
sheets, smooth 
Gther paper, n. e. 
Other paper, n, e. 
Cigarette paper it 
Paper, n. e. s., 


silvered pape 
gilt and silvered 
sunilar paper 


desig 


smooth... 
smooth. 
paper, and 
flowers, in 


sheets, 


tissue 


ribbed.. 


ossed mon 


sheets, 
with em! 
grams, 


Other papers, 


43,400 
4,447,400 
333,000 


o 
ow 


285,800 


g 


eH OOm aN 


w 


34, 
597.5 
197,7 
19 


bo 


>in 


58, » 


uk w 


+9, 


t 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


EXPORTS. 


Quantity. 
Writing 


United 

Germany 

Belgium 

Egypt exenmes 

China, exclusive of 
Macao, and leased territories. . 

Japan, including Formosa and 
Japanese leased territories in 
China 

Chile 

Brazil 

Argentina 

British South 

British India 

Australia 

New Zealand 


Other countries 


Kong, 


Printing paper: 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
France 


China, exclusive 

Macao, and leased 
Japan, including F< 

Japanese leased 

China 
United 
Brazil 
Argentina 
British South 
British India 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Canada 
Other 


Hong Kongz, 
territories. . 
rmosa and 
territories in 


States 


PPR i a éacon 


Total 


Packing and wrapping paper: 
Java 
United States 
British East 
Canada 
Other 


Indies 


Printed paper harging 
France 
United States 
British South 
\ustralia ... 
New Zealand 


Other countries 


ReRatadevduweas 


Printed or coated paper a. 
than sensitized 
Pasteboard, millboard and_card- 
board: To 
British South 
British India 

\ustralia 
Other countries 


Africa... 


Total 


1913. 


Ouantity. 


Cwts. 


3,166 
2,480 


532 
188 


429 


l, 
l, 
l, 


4,744 


5,796 
1,111 

739 
3,856 
14,805 
30,068 
74,870 
22,633 


472,286 198,451 


17,475 
41,364 26,582 
56,042 23,707 
153,926 72,947 
16,335 7,450 


7,339 


66,559 53,211 


141,728 
44,661 
14,944 
27,043 

112,518 

258,403 245,669 
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25,160 


379,809 


18,951 
40,922 
23,047 
50,259 
27,946 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF,PAPER PRECEDING THE WAR 


PORTS 
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The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 


IAS NO COMPETITOR IT IS IN A CLASS 


a‘ 
t 
<n 


For Price List 


You should have one of these. If you have not received one, write us. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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~ HE Outlook Envelope—the invention of a short cut, in 
mailing to Save Time, Money and Trouble. 
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Ay GENERAL OFFICES 
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WHITCOMB ENVELOPE CO, MORGAN ENVELOPE CO 
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LOGAN. SWIFT & BRIGHAM ENVELOPE CO 
worR + 


Manufacturing Divisions 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES | 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MUNISING PAPER CO. 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Munising Bond, Snow Flake Waxing and High Grade Fiber Papers 


The Only Bond Paper 


Made With Lake Superior Water 
The Purest, Clearest and Largest Body 
of Fresh Water in the World 
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Ravelstone Bond 


AND 


Ravelstone Linen Ledger 


Representing **Keith Quality’’ Products 


RAVELSTONE BOND always a good sheet of bond paper, 1s 
one of the few KEITH QUALITY productions that we have been 
able to make any material improvement in since its original intro- 


duction to the trade. 


RAVELSTONE BOND is today one of the finest sheets of high 
grade BOND paper on the market. It is a pure linen bond paper 
of excellent texture, pure white color, with special plater finish 
making it suitable for the best classes of printed, stamped and 
engraved work. 

RAVELSTONE LINEN LEDGER embodies all the require- 
ments of a strictly high class No. 1 Ledger possessing superior 
strength, color and durability, evenness and uniformity of surface 
necessary in paper of good writing, ruling, printing and erasing 
qualities. 


Samples will be sent on request. 


Keith Paper Company 


Curners Falls Massachusetts 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEDIUM and HIGH GRADE BONDS 
LEDGERS, WEDDING PAPERS and WEDDING 
BRISTOLS, ONYX PAPERS and COVERS 
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BELOIT IRON WORKS 


We Build ) | We Equip Machines | 


The King Patent ) é 5 e __with the 


mJ Tompkins - Hawley-full 
Suction Roll | MO if, Patent Pick-Up Felt 


_BELOIT IRON WORKS, "s* 
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| SELOIT IRON ‘WORKS, USA. 


Leading Builders of ~—— Mill nee 
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THE COLOR AND PRINTING QUALITIES OF YOUR 
PAPER WILL BE GREATLY IMPROVED, ITS VALUE 
INCREASED AND COST DIMINISHED BY USING 


ASBESTINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


FILLER 


Purity in whiteness, fibrous by nature and free from grit. 
Retention over 90 per cent. 


SUPERIOR TO CLAY AND ALL OTHER FILLERS 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED 
THE LARGEST MILLS IN THE WORLD 


International Pulp Co. 


41 Park Row New York 
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LOGGING SCENES IN NEW FOUNDLAND 
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Should combine Highest Efficiency with Dependability and 
Low Cost of Upkeep. 


The design and action of the HILL COLLAR OIL- 
ING BEARING will immediately appeal to you. 


Hill Collar Oiling Bearings have the highest effi- 
ciency of any self-oiling bearings on the market. Hill Collar Oiling Bearing—Cleveland Type 

Furnished in all style mountings of heavy pleasing 
design, with provisions for both vertical and lateral ad- 
justment. 

After bearing is first filled with oil it requires no 
further attention other than to add a little more oil once 
every four or five months. 

THE SMITH TYPE HILL FRICTION 
CLUTCH is recognized to be the superior of 
any other type of clutch for hard service. 


SN 


Hill Collar Oiling Bearing—Standard Type 


It has been proven repeatedly that a 
Hill Clutch will start larger loads as compared 
to their rated capacity than any other make. 

In most installations the clutch is re- 
quired to “start the load.” 

Built solid and split in capacities ranging 
from 9 to 1300 HP at 100 RPM. 

Our complete line of POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY is designed to com- 
bine strength and efficiency. 

At no place in vour plant is there greater 
opportunity to Save power than by installing 
line shaft equipment of proper design and 
highest efficiency such as we manufacture. 


Catalogs upon Request. 


The Hill Clutch Co. 


Cleveland Ohio 


New York Office: 50 CHURCH STREET 


Hill American System Rope Drives 
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Newfoundland’s Future in 


JOURNAL, 


44TH YEAR 


dhe Industry 


Because of Its Pulp and Power Resources and Its Comparative Proximity to England the Conviction 
Is Strong in Many Minds That There Will Be a Wonderful Development in Pulp and Paper Making 
on the Island with Great Britain and Its Colonies as Markets—A Brief Summary of Its Forest Wealth 
and Water Powers—Other Advantages Which the Island Possesses for Prominence in the Industry. 


Written for This Number by Hon. P. T. MeGrath 


LREADY far-seeing capitalists interested in the manufacture 
A of pulp and paper are preparing for the new conditions 
under which this industry will have to be prosecuted when 
the present war ceases. In view of the temper of the Allied coun- 
tries towards Germany and Austria, it seems more than certain 
that many years must elapse before trade relations are resumed 
with them on the old-time basis, and therefore pulp, paper, and 
similar commodities will form important items of commerce be- 
Allied countries and neutrals, like America. 
\ clear evidence of what is impending in this direction is found 


tween the 


in the fact that Newfoundland is proving the chief source of sup- 
ply for pit props for the British coal mines since the war began. 
Previously this material was obtained in the main from Finland 
and Scandinavia, but, of course, once the German fleet showed 
itself in the Baltic, export from Finland became impossible, and 
immediately the Germans declared wood products contraband, it 
hecame absolutely necessary for the British collieries to find some 
source of supply on the western side of the Atlantic, since all the 
wood produced by France and Spain was eagerly utilized 
Almost as 


soon as hostilities began the British Government sent a commission 


spare 


for all the varied purposes to which the war gave rise. 


of inquiry to Newfoundland to investigate its possibilities in this 
direction, and the report of that committee was so satisfactory 
that British colliery owners immediately began to place contracts 
here 


The Paper and Pulp Mills Now on the Island 


That industry, as your readers are aware, is now prosecuted in 
That is to say, the Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Company, popularly known as the Harms- 


this island to a certain extent. 


worth Company, because the principal proprietors are the Harms- 
worth Bros., Lord Northcliffe, Lord Rothermere, and the other 
members of that family of London publishers, is operating at Grand 
Falls, and the Exploits River, which empties into Notre Dame 
Bay on the northeast Newfoundland. This 
manufactures mechanical pulp, sulphite pulp, and newsprint paper, 


coast of company 


the production of the latter article being about 210 tons per day, 
with an excess production of sulphite pulp of about 50 tons per 
day. The mills when completed in the fall of 1909, were the largest 
an most perfectly equipped in the world, and it is doubtful if 
there have been since then any additions which exceed them. 
Nine miles nearer the sea, on the same river, Albert E. Reed & 
Co., of London and Newfoundland, have pulp mills, the output of 
which is about 140 tons daily. 
phite pulp, nor paper, but in the past plans have been considered 
with a view to the enlargement of the enterprise by the erection of 


a sulphite pulp mill on Great Ratiling Brook, a tributary to the 


This company does not make sul- 


Exploits, and along which there are valuable forest areas owned 
More 
ntly, however, a still more ambitious project has been sug- 
ted, namely, the amalgamating of 


by other parties which could be merged into that enterprise. 


this company’s properties 

those of other holders extending right through the center 
the island southward to Fortune Bay, and the construction of a 
lroad, 90 miles long, through the territory, which would do 


away with the most serious difficulty the enterprise, and also that 
at Grand Falls, have to confront at the present time—the fact that 
no shipping is possible for many of the winter months because of 
By the 
construction of this railroad an ice-free port would be obtained on 
the south coast, open all the winter, and the product of the 
Harmsworth mills could also find an outlet to market in the same 


the icefloes which blockade the whole eastern seaboard. 


way, in addition to which there would be very large additional 
areas of timber suitable for pulp and paper making rendered avail- 
able, that cannot at present be enterprised. The areas held by the 
Harmsworth Company about 3,300 
which is so thickly wooded that it is believed there will be an 


approximate square miles, 
abundance of the material available for an indefinite period with- 


out the enactment of any reproductive laws. 


The Forest Resources of Newfoundland 
‘rom an official statement published by George Edward Turner, 
the deputy minister of lands, forests, and mines, the following facts 
with respect to the forest Newfoundland are 
gleaned: There are fairly large tracts of timbered land in various 
parts of the island, altogether about 20,000 square miles, one half 


possibilities of 


oi it representing a strip three miles deep, extending all around the 
seaboard, which it has never been the practice of the government 
It is partly reserved for the use of the fishermen and 
partly used by the small mill owners. The remainder is in the 
interior in different sections of the country. Some of these latter 
areas are licensed to mill owners, who operate on a large scale; 


to lease. 


and, besides, there are in operation, by persons who do not hold 
licenses to cut timber, 120 small mills, which produce only cooper- 
age stock, barrels, tubstaves, heading, shingles, laths, box chucks, 
and such like material. They are situate near the sea coast, and 
as a rule employ little hired labor, the work being done by the 
owner and probably his family. 

Although the output of each individual mill of these latter two 
classes is not considerable, the aggregate represents a large pro- 
portion of the total quantity of timber manufactured in the island. 
The timber manufactured in mills operated in connection with 
limits under license, was as follows in the subjoined years: 

Men 
Employed. 


Value of 

Products. 

$314,000 
338,000 

280,000 

277 000 


Logs Cut. 
561,000 
585,000 
254,000 
421,000 


Years. 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 


1,573 
1,310 
1,437 
1,526 
manutactured in mills, 
owners of which have no license to cut, the 


During the same years there were 
following 
Men 
Emploved. 
4.318 
3,764 
3,426 


3.013 


Value of 
Products. 
$321,000 
380,000 
351,000 
314,000 


Logs Cut. 
...-1,177,000 
...- 1,422,000 

1,230,000 

1,083,000 


Years. 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
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THE RYTHER 


BALANCED RECIPROCATING CHIP SCREEN 


A CAPABLE PIECE OF MILL MACHINERY 


ae in five (5) Standard Sizes and designed for 
the removal of Slivers, Coarse Knots, Dirt and 
Sawdust from Chipped Wood before going to the 


Digesters. 


We have made recent installations in Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis.; Northwest 
Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn.; International Paper Co., Piercefield Mill, Piercefield, New York; 
Donnacona Paper Mills, Donnacona, P. Q.; West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Mechanicsville, 
New York. 


Get our Catalogue. It Tells an Interesting Story. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY - - Carthage, New York 
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Timber Licensees May Establish Pulp Mills 


With regard to the further development of the lumbering in- 
dustry, while there is no official information on the subject, it is 
ynderstood that several licensees of timber limits are negotiating 
for the formation of companies, with a view to the establishment 
of pulp mills in connection with their holdings, the principal prop- 
erties concerned being those situate in the Gander River country, 
Grand and Deer Lakes, Terra Nova, Hawkes Bay, Codroy, and 
Harry's Brook, and owned or controlled by the following, namely, 
Gander River Pulp and Lumber Company, S. J. Foote, W. R. Haw- 
lev, West Coast Pulp and Lumber Company, Codroy Pulp and 
Lumber Ce mpany, W. B. Grieve, and Newfoundland Exploitation 
Limited. 
from the information available 


Company, 
it appears that the greater part 
is adapted for the manufacture 
of pulp rather than lumber, while in each of these localities there 
js sullicient water power available for the operation of the plants 
Other limits under license would no 
doubt on examination be found to carry sufficient timber for the 
establishment of similar plants. 


of the timber on these properties 


required for the purpose. 


Very much iarger quantities of 
birch timber, which, as has been before remarked, now used to a 
very limited extent, would be utilized, it is suggested, if factories 
for making such articles as flooring, bobbin stock, bobbins, spools, 
shoe shanks, other furniture 
stock, piano backs, and other such articles, into all of which this 
wood is manufactured in other countries, were established. 


staves, veneer, dowels, chair and 


Other Promising Timber Areas 


From another semi-official publication the following details re- 
varding the other most promising timber areas in the island: 

In the Gander Lake watershed are some 1,700 square miles of 
timber country, this area including the land around Gander River, 
North Of this region 900 
sguare miles are held by the Timber Estates Company, and 800 by 
the Gander River Pulp and Lumber Company. 


\Vest River, and other tributaries. 
The latter is an 
\merican concern, recently incorporated in New Jersey, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, and which proposes this summer to begin 
work on the construction of pulp and paper mills in this area. 
Some “cruisers” who have viewed this territory, declare it equal 
to any in the island, notably in pine lumber. The streams are all 
excellent for driving; on the main river are three water powers, 
between the railway bridge and the sea, a distance of 30 miles, 
two yielding 8,000 to 10,000 horse power each, and one at tidal 
water yielding 15,000 horse power, available for large mills at each 
point. The railway line traverses the region conveniently, enabling 
these water powers to be utilized more advantageously; and the 
territory being situated between Notre Dame Bay and Bonavista 
Bay, an abundance of labor is to be had, while the region is open 
by water for nine months of the year. 

The Terra Nova River and Lake watershed possesses areas of 
timber suited for pulp and paper and totaling 600 
square miles, while on the river there is a water power very con- 
veniently situated and capable of developing fully 10,000 horse 
power 


excellently 


This is a good pulp property, very conveniently situated, 
the logs easily handled, and the solution of the labor problem is 
found in the fact that there is a fairly large settlement in Alex- 
ander Bay, which is the outlet of the river, where men can be 
hired well suited for work in the forest and who would prove very 
useful about any mills that might be established there. 

On the Gambo River and Lake and in the country which it serves 
are some 400 miles of forest growth. This region is so level, the 
alleys so spacious and the soil so fertile, that some of the finest 
pulpwood on the island is to be found there. On the river, at 


Mint Brook and at Gambo Falls, are two series of rapids, which, 


harnessed together, will supply some 8,000 horse power, and as 
the 


region is a self-contained one and has been worked for many 
s as a lumbering property, a requisite force of employees to 
on pulp and paper mills can be obtained without difficulty. 


veat 


: 


The Fortune Bay areas on the south coast consist of two prop- 
erties, the Bay d’Espoir limits and the Bay du Nord, the former 
of 1,200 square miles and the latter of 600. Together these make 
up what are known as the Fortune Bay areas, and either sepa- 
rately or combined may become the centers of large industries. 
The Bay d’Espoir limits reach from the south coast inland to the 
watershed, which forms the southeastern limit of the Harmsworth 
concession. This area embraces 1,200 square miles, taking in the 
entire watershed of Bay d’Est, Conne and Roti rivers, as well as 
lesser streams which empty into Bay d’Espoir. It is estimated that 
about 30,000 horse power can be obtained from Bay d’Est River 
alone, and by tunnelling through a mountain for some 2,000 feet 
an equivalent power can be obtained as an auxiliary. An excellent 
situation for mills is Roti Harbor, in Bay d’Espoir, the topo- 
graphical conditions being such ‘that it is possible to erect there 
mills which would produce from 400 to 600 tons of pulp and paper 
daily. Roti Harbor is a splendid deep water haven, open all the 
year round and enabling uninterrupted ocean commerce to be 
maintained with either Europe or America. 


About Bay Du Nord Are 600 Miles of Forest Area 


About Bay du Nord are timber lands to the extent of 600 square 
miles which causes the section to be considered one of the best 
forest lands in the island, with the additional advantage that the 
region is open for shipping all the year through. The whole of the 
600 miles of timber country has an outlet into Bay du Nord River, 
flowing into Bay du Nord harbor. The water power here is good 
for 15,000 horse power, and is so situated that the mills could be 
located almost at the water side, and the largest ocean liners could 
load at the very doors. 

Irom Fischel’s River, in Bay St. George, to Little River, Codroy, 
is a timber area of about 700 square miles, including the limits on 
lischel’s River, Robinson’s River, Barachois, Highlands, and the 
Codroy rivers, solid forests of green timber. These lands have 
three small water powers of from 3,500 to 5,000 horse power 
each, by connecting all of which it would be possible to create a 
united energy of 12,000 horse power. The shipment of the product 
of these mills could be made at Codroy harbor. Of the lands 
above, the Reid-Newfoundland Company has 400 square miles, and 
another 300 are in the control of several interests in Newfound- 
land. 


In the Deer Lake Region 


The Deer Lake region comprises the Lake and the Upper and 
Lower Humber country, consisting of about 900 square miles, 400 
being held by the Humber Pulp and Timber Company, 400 by the 
Reid-Newfoundland Company, and 100 by C. Fisher and others. 
The first named company have their portable mills on Deer Lake, 
and are operating on a substantial scale in lumber cutting, while 
their limits have recently been acquired by a syndicate of Michi- 
gan investors engaged in lumbering and pulp and paper manu- 
facturing, who propose operating largely in the making of pulp 
and paper there in the very near future, probably starting con- 
struction work this year. 

The forest areas at Deer Lake consist of unusually fine timber, 
the growth being thick and constant over the whole tract and the 
wood itself being firm and solid, a circumstance to which the low 
altitude of the regions contributes not a little. The lumber sawn 
off these lands the past few years has gone into widespread con- 
sumption in the colony and gives great satisfaction, and a pros- 
perous future seems certain for the company operating these tracts 
for the making of pulp and paper. 

The forest areas in the Grand Lake vicinity include all the lands 
around Grand Lake, Sandy Lake, Birchy Lake and rivers. The 
Reid-Newfoundland Company hold some 1,500 square miles here, 
and the West Coast Lumber Company some 314 miles more. These 
are tracks where the lumberman’s axe has never been heard, and 
they form an ideal pulp and lumber territory in every respect. 
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IMPROVED WEB CALENDERS 


R 


For Finishing Fine Papers; also 
Book, both Plain and Coated 


UOLAUUULUELALAAALEMATAAU ED EDDY LOCUPTO 
5; A few of the features 
THIS CUT SHOWS of this machine are: 
OUR IMPROVED 
PLATER 


The Roll Adjustment 
Allowing the Rolls to be run 


ff m 
Pct 


,* 


TL 


=, 
- 


in contact or any opening to 
a maximum one of two inches. 


The Patent Power 
Attachment 


Allowing the Rolls to be ad- 
justed very quickly. 


Improved Method ot 
Gearing 
Eliminating the danger of 
WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES broken gears. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 
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Grand lake itself being 560 miles long and open all the year, it is 
possible to bring booms of pulpwood to the mill every day, while 
the cutting of the extensive area within this zone can be continued 
indetinitely without special methods of reforesting, so well wooded 
is the untry and so strong the growth. 


Advantages of Grand Lake for Pulp and Paper Making 

One of the most striking arguments in favor of Grand Lake as 
the location of a great pulp and paper enterprise is the fact that 
all the logging can be done on the shores of the lake itself and the 
cut of logs can be towed to the mills without any “driving” on 
rivers or streams, which at times involves a largely increased cost 
and delays through the logs being “held up” by obstructions in the 
ed of the streams. With Grand Lake open all the winter and 
with the whole of the “cut” being made round its shores, no dif- 
culty from this cause will be encountered, while a further fact 
which weighs very largely in favor of area, is that the whole 
of the uuntry, along both sides of the railway track from that 
point to Port-aux-Basques on the west coast is well wooded, so 
that it is quite possible to carry endless supplies of pulpwood to 
the mills, if needed, at a cost no greater than that of water carriage 


else where 


Pulp Mills Planned for the Upper West Coast 
On the upper section of the west coast are pulp areas ag- 
gregating X00 square miles, owned by the Hawk Bay Pulp and 
Lumber Company. These contain an unusual quantity of fir and 
spruce, the most suitable woods for making pulp and the section 
of country where they lie being remote and but sparsely populated, 
the risks of forest fires are greatly minimized. The water powers 
are provided by the Torrent River, which, as its name implies, is 
one of unusual strength, affording 10,000 horse power, and by the 
River of Ponds, which affords about 6,000 more. Hawk Bay 
would be the site of the mills and the shipping port; it is a splendid 
harbor, with deep water for ocean liners close to the shore and a 
good anchorage in the roadstead. The forest areas are such that 
the cutting of 40,000 cords of pulpwood per year can be done for 
an indefinite period and placed at the mill side at a figure which 
for cheapness can be approached in few places in Newfoundland 
and nowhere outside of it. At present plans are being matured 
for the early development of this property by establishing pulp 
mills there with a capacity of 20,000 tons dry pulp annually, and it 
is highly probable that this project will assume practical shape in 
the near future. 


Newfoundland Should Be a Good Source of Supply 


Newfoundland is not, as many people suppose, a mere barren 
rock, engirt by ice floes for most of the year and with few natural 
resources beyond codfish, its approaches enshrouded by fogs and 
its interior devoid of verdure; but, on the contrary, it is the tenth 
largest island in the world and generously dowered with forest 
wealth, the possibilities of which are only now coming to be real- 
ized. Lying between the 47th and 51st parallels of north latitude, 
which gives it a geographical situation akin to that of France on 
the one side, and Michigan, Algoma, and Ontario on the other, it 
yields all the natural growths common to the north temperate 
Its population is about 250,000, 
practically all settled in the larger towns or smaller fishing villages 
on the seaboard, or in the numerous bays with which the coast 
is dented 


zone of the American continent. 


These inlets have many harbors, which provide safe 
and adequate shipping facilities for the largest sea-going vessels, 
and the commerce of the island is far more extensive than its 
population would imply, for its fisheries are the greatest in the 
world, and all its chief products are exported by water. The 
summer temperature rarely exceeds 85, and the severity of the 
Winter is much exaggerated, for rarely does the cold touch zero 
oast or drop far below it on the interior plateau. The 
snow-tall is permanent from New Year until mid-April, but of late 


on the 





years the weather has become notably milder and the recent win- 
ter has seen scarcely enough of snow for the industrial purposes 


of the season. 


The Distances to New York, England and Other Points 


Newfoundland is the most eastern portion of the New World 
and about equi-distant from the greatest centers of population in 
the Eastern hemisphere and the Western. 

The principal forest regions are those of the Exploits Valley— 
Grand Falls areas, Bishop Falls areas, Norris Arm areas and Bot- 
wood areas; those of the Bonavista Bay hinterland—the Gander, 
Gambo and Terra Nova Lakes and Rivers on the east coast; the 
Fortune Bay areas on the south coast, and the Humber Valley, 
Grand Lake, Deer Lake, Hawk Bay, Codroy and 
areas on the west coast. 


St. George’s 


The resources of Newfoundland for the manufacturer of pulp 
and paper may best be realized by the fact that the Harmsworth 
publishing firm of London has taken an area of over 3,000 square 
miles of woodland country in the interior of this Island, and 
established thereon the most modern pulp and paper mills in the 
world, for the making of paper for The London Times, Daily 
Mail and other English journals. This enterprise, launched some 
five years ago, has recently attained practical fruition, the first 
paper having been made early in January, and since March 2 The 
London Daily Mail has been printed continuously on Newfound- 
land paper. 

In the purchase of forest areas, construction and equipping of 
mills, building of railway lines and waterside terminals, founding 
of a model town for the workmen, and generally in the creation 
of this enterprise, the sum of $6,000,000 has been expended, and 
the enterprising proprietors have now the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are adequately guaranteed against the contingency of any 
threatened increase in the price of paper and pulp, and able to 
produce their own supplies indefinitely. Their woodland territory 
embraces the Red Indian Lake country, in the very heart of 
central Newfoundland. 


The Reasons Why Harmsworth Selected Newfoundland 


The reasons which influenced the Harmsworth Company to 
Newfoundland as the theatre of their enterprise and 
which will probably weigh largely with all others who may under- 
take similar work in this Island, are as follows: 

(1) Its comparative proximity to the British Isles, Newfound- 
land being not more than 1,700 miles from Ireland, while the 
nearest American or Canadian centre which could be chosen for 
the manufacture of pulp and paper would be at least 1,500 miles 
farther. 


choose 


(2) The possibility of securing, as areas in 


Newfoundland far more extensive and better timbered than are 


events proved, 
now to be secured on the western continent. 

(3) The opportunity of obtaining legislation of a character to 
effectively safeguard such areas, as compared with the facilities 
obtainable in more populated countries, as laws which would 
cause no injury in Newfoundland would: operate very detrimen- 
tally in regions more thickly peopled. 

(4) That cheaper, though equally efficient, labor could be 
obtained in Newfoundland than is obtainable in Canada or the 
United States. 

(5)The fact which previous experiment had demonstrated and 
practical working has now proved—that the black spruce of New- 
foundland has no superior in the making of pulp and paper, and 
that a cord of it will produce one-eighth more of the manufac- 
tured product than the spruce of the American continent. 

(6) That timber can be secured more cheaply, logging done 
more rapily and economically, and the whole operation of con- 
verting forest growth into pulp and paper carried on much more 
advantageously in Newfoundland than elsewhere. 
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KENWOQO 


When our plant was built, Mill Creek running around three 
sides of our property made a deep depression in front of the 
main buildings, leaving a space barely wide enough for a drive- 
way. Gradually we were able to fill this in out to the line of 
Washington St., which was graded and paved. The depression 
along the creek between Washington St. and Broadway still ex- 
isted and was used as a dumping ground for ashes and rubbish. 

This past summer, with the consent of the City of Rensse- 


laer, we have built a concrete dam and retaining walls where 
the banks were steep, forming a pond. The banks have been 
graded and the improved appearance is shown in these photo- 
graphs, taken before and after the changes were made. This 
spring we expect to plant shrubs and trees along these banks 
and on the lawns in front of our buildings, on plans made for us 
by Charles Downing Lay, landscape architect, who has made 
the plans for the improvement of the parks and streets of Albany. 
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We print this statement and these photographs, not alone 
to show the appearance of our property, but because we believe 
improvements in our product are reflected from these efforts to 
make our surroundings attractive just as well as from improved 
machinery and equipment. We believe every member of our 
whole organization does better work because of well kept lawns, 
shrubs and flowers, and we have, as evidence of this, steadily 


growing business and reports of better service from KENWOOD 
FELTS and JACKETS. 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


OS i 


Mills at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Opposite Albany. 
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TOP NOTCH EFFICIENCY FROM JORDAN ENGINES ~ 


Careful study of conditions, extensive research, together with 
exhaustive tests, proved conclusively that more serviceable belting 
was necessary to insure “Top-Notch Efficiency from Jordan Engines.” 
Spartan Leather Belting has met the requirements so successfully that 
many paper and pulp mills have adopted it as standard equipment for 
Jordan Drives. 

The great success attained by Spartan as an efficient Jordan belt is 
due to the wonderful power transmitting qualities of Spartan Leather 
and its power of resistance to water, oil, steam, chemicals, and other 
agencies ruinous to rubber or ordinary leather belting. 

Every Spartan Belt is not only guaranteed to withstand exposure 
to abnormal physical conditions, but also to wear longer, and transmit 
power with greater economy than any other belting material. 


The use of Spartan Belting in your mill on 
Jordans, Beaters, Stock Pumps, and other 
hard drives, means Top-Notch Efficiency in 
Power Transmission. Let us send you fur- 
ther particulars. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Fall River Kansas City Minneapolis 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. St. Louis San Francisco Seattle 
Selling agents: The Graton & Knight Mig. Co. of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 
The Graton & Knight Mig. Co. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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VIEWS IN THE NEW FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORIES OF CANADA 


AT McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 
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No. 1, rue Miniature Paper MACHINI - No. 2, tHe Beater Room; No. 3, THE SturF CHESTS.AND SCREEN; No. 4, THE TIMBER TESTING 
DEPARTMENT, SHOWING THE Apparatus Usep To DETERMINE STRAIN RESISTANCE; No. 5, AN APPARATUS FOR 


DETERMINING THE PHYSICAL AND STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES OF Woop. 
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THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 


Beating 
Engines 
Washing 
Engines 
Mixing 
Engines 
Cooking 
Engines 
Breaking 
Engines 


Wood or Iron 
Tubs 


Special machines for 


Fibre Board 
Binders’ Board 
Leather Board 


Two Patterns, one for ordinary 
sizes of Board and the other 
extra heavy for making large 
sheets for special markets. 


Patent Digester 


Quick process for reducing old 
papers and broken papers to 
half stock. 


Laboratory 
Equipments 


Experimental Beaters 
4 Sizes 


Experimental Jordan 
1 Size 


These are not “toys” but prac- 
tical working machines. 

ue GS. 
using 8 of our machines in their 
experimental stations, as well 
as a number of Paper Mills and 
Chemists 


Government are 


These machines are money 


makers in any Paper Mill. 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


Stuff 
Chests 


Pumps 


Rag 
Cutters 


Fan 
Dusters 

Pin 
Dusters 


R. R. 
Dusters 


Bull Dog Grinder 
Made for Hard Knocks 


This machine is built for Roof- 
ing and other rough stocks, 
where a Jordan is not strong 
enough to stand up to the work. 
It is invaluable in this kind of 
a mill. 

Pays for itself quickly by re 
ducing Beating time. 


Jordan Engines—Six sizes—1, 10, 24, 30, 40 and 60 tons capacity. Belt or Motor Drive. 
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Hit Canadian pulp and paper industry has passed through a 
It has 
been put to the acid test of hard times and has stood it suc- 


year and more of war and has weathered it safely. 


cessfully 

Wars are destructive in intent and result and their destruction 
is widespread. In a war of such magnitude as the present one the 
effects are to be found widespread in nearly every human activity. 
It has been a time of stress for the pulp and paper industry as it 
has been for many another. But unlike the latter the pulp and 
paper trade has stood the strain well and, though sharing in the 
general business depression that followed the outbreak of hos- 
That it would be able to do so few 


But the world conflict, like 


tilities, has rallied quickly. 
predicted at the time war first began. 
many another visitation, proved to have its compensations. It 
has harassed Canadian producers of pulp and paper products in 
numberless ways, by depriving them of dyes, by limiting their 
supply of clays and chemicals and by sending ocean freights sky 
high, But at the same time it has created a ready market for news 
print and a strong demand for chemical pulp and the scarcity of 
ocean tonnage has been neutralized to a large extent by the oppor- 
tunity for increased shipments across the border to United States. 


The War Lessened Imports and Increased Exports 

\s reflected in the customs figures the outstanding effect of the 
war has been to lessen imports and increase exports. In particu- 
lar lines this tendency has been very pronounced. It has also 
diverted trade into new channels and dried up old ones. In this 
connection the question arises as to what extent Canada has been 
able to share in the markets formerly supplied by the paper mills 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary. This is a somewhat difficult 
matter to determine. Unquestionably the destruction of Germany's 
trade has had much to do with increased shipments of Canadian 
pulp and paper to Great Britain and to South American countries. 
But there is also little doubt that the difficulties of ocean ship- 
ment of Scandinavian products helped in great degree. In the 
consideration of such matters lies perhaps the solution of the 
problem whether the increased demand which the war has brought 
in its train for certain classes of Canadian paper manufactures 
will he 


at all permanent. There is some opportunity for ultimate 


retenti by Canadian manufacturers of captured German markets 


Increased Trade with the United States 

\s regards the diversion of trade into new channels a feature 
has been the large increase in trade with the United States. This 
has been more noticeable as regards exports than imports. In 
connection with new print, for instance, it may be pointed out that 
shipments to United States for the month of November set a new 
high mark in the history of Canadian paper production. The 
United States has always been Canada’s best pulp and paper cus- 
tomer and since the Underwood tariff went into effect two years 
ago exports of news print, to again take it for an example, have 
almost tripled. During the fiscal year of 1913, $5,692,126 worth 
of news print was exported by Canada to all markets, whereas 
in the ven months of the 1915 calendar year ending November 
30, which is the latest period of which there is record, shipments 
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Canada Weathering the War Period 


The Paper and Pulp Industry of the Dominion, Although Depressed in the Early Days of the War 
Soon Revived Under the Pressure of the Demand From Great Britain and the Colonies; Also From 
Other Parts of the World—The Exports of Newsprint and Pulp Greatly Increased—Imports De- 
After the War It Is Believed That England Will Look to Canada for Pulp and Paper. 
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were $14,878,752, of which $13,729,788 went to the United States. 
As regards imports, United States shipments have decreased in 


like ratio to the general falling off, but on the whole have not 
shown the same average decline as those from Great Britain. In 
connection with wood pulp imports from the United States increased. 


The Government Had Aided Industry 

In their efforts to capitalize the undisturbed condition of Can- 
adian industry so as to take advantage of the war's opportunities 
in foreign markets Canadian pulp and paper manufaeturers have 
received the assistance and co-operation of the Government. Ever 
since the war began the Trade and Commerce Department has 
been securing and publishing reports on foreign trade opportunities 
for such products of the Dominion and distributing them among 
the trade. Individual inquiries from foreign importers have been 
listed and distributed and bulletins issued from time to time ap- 
prising manufacturers of special opportunities where the war has 
Infor- 
mation as to tariffs, methods of sale, exchange and other matters 


cut off the ordinary supplies of various countries overseas. 


incidental to trade has been secured and made available. 

Primed with such information there is no doubt that Canadian 
The mat- 
ter of financing has, of course, in many cases proved the stumbling 


manufacturers have on the whole risen to the occasion. 


block and orders have had to be refused because of delays in pay- 
ment involved. Lloreign buyers are apt to be cautious and to ask 
long terms of payment. Canadian manufacturers, on the other 
hand, state that while they might not be averse to giving such 
terms where steady, normal business is assured, they consider it 
risky to do so when the question is one of tilling a temporary gap 
i \s a result there has so far been little 


export to Europe of Canadian pulp or paper. 


in a competitor's trade. 
There has been talk 
from time to time of shipments of news print to France, but they 
do not appear in the customs returns for the past year. Similarly 
the Trade and Commerce Department has lately noted a satisfac- 
tory demand from Italy for various classes of Canadian paper, 
but this has yet to bring results, according to the trade figures. 


4 Marked Decline in Imports 

As stated the past year has seen a decided decline in imports of 
practically all classes of pulp and paper products into the Do- 
minion. Your correspondent has obtained the latest figures avail- 
able, those for the eleven months of the 1915 calendar year ending 
November 30, and has compared them with those for the twelve 
months of 1914, which allowing for the extra month, gives a suffi- 
ciently close basis of comparison. 

Taking the different classes of imports one by one, imports of 
albumenized papers, etc., for photographers’ use totalled $165,128 
in the eleven months of 1915 as compared with $217,682 in the 
twelve months of 1914. Imports of bags or sacks were $35,835 in 
the 1915 period compared with $48,917 in the 1914 one. Imports 
of playing cards totalled $75,255 in 1915 compared with $148,289 
in 1914. Imports of cardboard were considerably less, $48,074, as 
compared with $85,578 in 1914. Imports of envelopes also declined 
from $125,994 in the twelve months of 1914 to $75,658 in the eleven 
raonths of 1915. 
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Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. 


All say they are good, 

Some,—the best in all the nation; 
And we believe Appleton Wires can’t 
Be beat in all creation. 


This may be poor poetry but as a statement 
of fact will stand the acid test, because 


“Appleton Wires Are Good Wires” 


Manufactured by 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS 


APPLETON, WIS., U.S. A. 
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\ large decrease was also evident in imports of wallpaper, is the increase in shipments of newsprint and chemical pulp. Dur- 
which amounted to but $191,142 in the eleven-month 1915 period ing the eleven months of 1915 of which there is record, news print 
as compared with $436,317 in the previous year. Less leatherboard exports totalled $14,878,752, which is more than the total for the 
was imported, $11,904 in 1915 compared with $27,361 in the pre- twelve months of 1914, when $14,091,662 worth of the same prod- 
yious twelve-month period. uct was shipped. During the latter part of 1915 the increase was 

There was a very striking decrease in imports of printing paper more pronounced than during the first few months of the year and 
for newspapers valued at not more than 2% cents per pound, the would serve to indicate that the showing will be even better in 
1915 eleven month total being only $3,370 as compared with $141,- 1916. The increase in export has largely been to the United 
363 in 1914, which, even allowing for the extra month in the latter States, although there have been larger shipments to Australia, 
period, is a very large decrease. Imports of other printing paper New Zealand and some of the South American countries. During 
also decreased considerably, totalling $233,209 as compared with the year some two millions more worth of news print in all was 
$674,291 in 1914. Ruled and bordered, coated and boxed papers or exported to the United States than in 1914. 


papeteries were imported to the amount of $162,357 in 1915 as com- Exports of chemical pulp increased while slightly less mechani- 
pared with $314,412 in 1914. Strawboard was shipped to Canada cal pulp was shipped. During the eleven months of 1915 chemical 
in 1915 valued at $82,051 as compared with $100,558 in 1915. pulp to the value of $5,245,493 was exported as compared with 
Imports of tarred and other building paper dropped considerably, $4,806,622 during the twelve months of 1914. On the other hand 
the 1915 figures being $188,535 as compared with $513,004 in 1914. the value of mechanical pulp exported in 1915 was but $3,015,921, 


The same is true of wrapping paper, which was imported in 1915. which, even allowing for the extra month, is less than the 1914 
to the value of but $115,190 as compared with $214,585 in 1914 shipment of $4,459,539. 
Imports of paper of all kinds, N.O.P. in 1915 for the first eleven Shipments of wrapping paper increased, being $408,071 during 
months were $1,046,986 and in the twelve months of 1914 $2,213,470. the eleven months of 1915 as compared with $408,450 during the 
Imports of wood pulp, on the other hand, showed an increase, twelve months of 1914. Shipments of wall paper remained almost 
wing $395,144 in the eleven months of 1915 as compared with — stationary, registering a slight decrease. Their value during the 
$404,561 in the twelve months of 1914 which, allowing for the eleven months of 1915 was $51,061 as compared with $57,563 in the 
extra month in the latter figures, means a slight increase in import twelve months of 1914. Exports of felt paper increased, being 
ver 1914 $105,394 during the eleven months of 1915 as compared with 
\s regards exports, the feature, as has already been emphasized, $87,176 during the twelve months of 1914. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS 


















PRINTING PAPER—(Quantity in Cwt.) 
January February Merch. April May. June. 
— Se ee. “ = = eee hoe - a —- —~ 
Ouantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity Value Ouantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Great Britair 1,525 $3,077 10,248 $20,473 181 $4.362 816 $1,632 6,389 $12,778 14,362 $27,979 
United States $89,899 951,406 960,786 679,357 1,315,477 451,786 £82,879 624,284 1,200,938 647,026 1,231,712 
Austr ’ = ; 32 341 61,532 42.476 52,549 98,570 17,083 33,266 49,264 89,670 14,728 26,319 
Ne 5 17,921 35,113 43,406 9 074 49,815 20,264 39,782 11,206 22,050 8,692 18,281 
Br S \fr 8.54 17.155 , 17,384 33,558 ' et eunee née tines aden 11,967 23,934 
Br We Ind $26 813 57 $56 579 1,088 99 158 81 500 271 485 
Ber 
\reg 694 1,290 365 693 1,105 016 7 1,592 968 1,839 1,527 2,813 
I $92 920 18 947 1,912 3,620 856 1,626 415 797 395 743 
Salvy 151 81 9] 161 173 310 ‘ cota rr neeens 
( 66 123 361 641 ’ en jad a iaaane 554 1,006 435 773 
H 127 6 ‘ : 
Coat \ 102 192 ; : 379 673 «aes p 
Urug 373 508 =e . 161 308 éuwer es a 1,186 3 
We f | 37 i kn 
Porto | 720 1,346 wis ‘ 56 99 ; : ‘ 107 108 192 
Braz 1,507 $82 899 1.762 1,514 » 868 360 693 1 ,99¢ 500 4,742 
Cuba 1,469 746 1,754 3,431 1,547 2,889 $45 1,605 S 805 1,529 
Par $44 844 ene “n 872 1,657 $38 83.2 426 809 31 54 
Phil 1.073 14 570 1,1 1,140 ) 244 
( 7 507 1,634 3,111 843 1,558 ; ei ko ; eee Saute 4 
Venez 967 1.865 1,308 567 1.556 3.033 776 1,463 1,210 268 1,182 303 
Me , ‘s 720 4,917 1,699 3,091 741 1,342 
July Auust. September. October. November. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. V alue Quantity. Value. Quantity. Quantity. Value. 
Gr 10,441 $20,831 14,177 $28,582 7,494 $14,959 12,22¢ etsenae enctwes 
I S 659,927 1,273,585 664,769 1,302,504 454,608 1,099,369 725,967 1, 748,491 $1, 312 
\ 31,452 62,048 37,172 74,497 10,900 20,343 18,802 33,601 95,467 "245 
Ne 5 11,267 24.553 52,194 3,222 6,087 15,528 35,612 61,687 "259 
Ihr “paw \fr 44,668 19,993 39,802 17,153 34,165 14,611 29,222 1,475 ,910 
Rr West | 801 54 96 268 475 54 95 912 1,712 
Be 14 
Newt st ere 63 133 buenas ‘ateeaes weneee oa 
Aree 1,428 3.55] 14,850 6,839 9,356 16,999 18,482 33,730 8.885 16.064 
Pe 1,304 2,471 457 870 , wander wWeathew eeuaens + wien aeteican 
Chi oe ae ; 5 405 718 778 1,380 S eeaidia éoeanas 1,037 1,873 
Cost aan 1,491 2 678 481 837 402 700 354 629 
l 608 1.155 ake 
1) West I ae ‘ Shuaiets owe cedkeas ican 42 73 
P 108 192 486 881 493 893 ianads eden’ 396 713 
Braz 3.055 5,745 2,199 4,111 883 1,684 2,222 4,216 1,036 1,897 
Cul ; : 1,369 2,559 984 1,826 821 1,506 1,075 2,029 755 1,395 
Par tients ieee 405 770 405 855 1,387 2,635 932 1,698 
Col 899 1,676 avaeee taal 393 750 433 827 1,326 2,516 
Ver 816 1,534 1,278 2,403 1,299 2.457 964 1,801 747 1,470 
Mex ; 3,574 6,542 4,362 8,124 2,001 3,889 3,101 5,654 2,204 4,093 
Ecua Aer 186 330 182 323 318 566 52 92 392 691 
Br ina Bek ; : 388 1,000 
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COLORS FOR PAPER 


INDANTHRENE BLUE 


FOR TINTING WHITE PAPERS 
PERMANENT WHILE THE PAPER LASTS 


Simple of application. Negligible as to cost. 


INDANTHRENE, LITHOL, AUTOL 
COLORS AND ANILINE DYES 


to meet all trade requirements in shade and fastness 


Microscopic Analyzing of Samples as to Fibres and Accurate Match- 


ing of Samples as to Shades UPON REQUEST 


BADISCHE COMPANY 


i iaeaiataaall 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, 
ENDED NOVEMBER, 1915 


(Continued from page 89.) 











FELT PAPER. 








January February. March April. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. 
Great $3,100 $10,621 or $7,0 | $4,000 
Unite States 1.606 874 3,759 1.446 
Newt 1 17,780 173 150 1,114 
Fr 150 
Por ‘ 
July. \ugust, Septembe 
Quantity Value Quantity. ul Ouantit Value 
Great |b $7,361 a 
United States 2,069 $1,457 
Newto 1 536 693 3,587 
Fr r 
WRAPPING PAPER (Quantity in Cwt.) 
January February March \pril 
Quantity Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. ‘ Quantity Value 
Great | 40 $1,20 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Unite State 02 9,315 5,642 $17,514 5.261 $16,056 $4,295 $12,619 
Aust 500 7,500 11,470 3,661 5.306 15,921 $140 12,360 
Bern , 37 131 13 40) 45 09 7 4 
Brit S \frica 1,760 5.280 . c a 
British W Indies 0 63 16 &2 4 14 4¢ 149 
British Guiana 8 84 $ 16 
St. Pic Is 
France 8 94 
New Z 
July. August September. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. \ alu Quantity. Value 
iy Lb I aig . see ee ), 166 $9,2 
Uni State 10,807 $33,266 8,018 $24,887 11,785 37,060 
\ust 5,692 17,078 
New! lla 27 107 
Ber 7 9 3 oe 
British South Africa ......... ,158 7,112 2,380 
i Ce CP S. c¢cacd aw ad hese nae awa 84 266 ain 784 
British (juiana ‘ ws 20 7 16 63 
By, PMOTE: Since edweeced Unneetens®eGNeCaNeees + 9 + 2 
New Zealat ae ve 
\rgent 47 183 
WALL PAPER-—(Rolls) 
January. February. March. April. 
Quantity Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value Quantity. Value 
Unit States v 100 $9 1,266 $118 2,938 $34 130 $26 
Brit We Indies Conede ne — . oeegaes aun ee eeeee 350 50 
\ust i 4,400 308 186 1,687 34,654 3,096 dani a 
Newfout ul 0 016 1,647 20,970 1,661 1,635 236 680 78 
New Z I 30,642 528 21,120 2,132 45,901 5,031 
British Sout \f 1 5,080 406 ou come . gaete “i 
Pana 700 25 38.990 3,511 5,540 74 
"er 2,720 37 2,764 154 
\rge 2,856 191 ; 
Chi ) fy 744 
Urug 
July. August. September 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Valuc Quantity. Value. 
Ur St 10,252 $923 127 $10 191 $34 
Brit West Indies ea Seats 13,814 159 eras ee 
Aust 200 29 awk “a 1,663 238 
Newt nd 8,148 554 4,063 66 5,000 110 
Ne Zi 7,010 731 8,842 1,067 16,085 1,342 
Bri s \frica 567 122 aa ewes 
Per aed ere +,560 194 
Arge 14,019 843 «ines 
Chi 4,084 300 3,184 275 
Gre 
PAPER, N. 0. P 
January. February. March. April. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
(ire 1 $29,244 $25,560 $48,063 $23,504 
Br ndia . Ss 
British South Afric eee a: weit’ 782 67 
United States 36,429 66.864 79,580 48,051 
Be 65 175 49 
Bri lie 402 5 09 243 
Nev 303 9 799 44 
Ne ind 7 42 386 
Bri ( una 337 198 ove 
Aus 299 404 189 93 
Chi 442 
Arg 39 ae 
| 90 





(Continued on page 93.) 


6 


May. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


October. 


Value 
$5,900 
6,779 


485 


Ouantity. 


May. 


Value 


Quantity. 


7 ,48¢ $23,575 
1,630 4,890 
SI 279 
55 1&8 





October. 


Quantity. Value. 


1,325 $4,746 
9,660 26,026 
4,962 14,896 
74 235 

14 60 

1 2 

l. 3,851 
404 





May. 


uantity. 








October. 


(Quantity. Value. 


80 $7 
9,516 574 
7,602 635 


May. 


Quantity. Value. 


$39,946 


64,662 
296 





June. 
Quantity. Value. 
$100 
1,997 
2,959 


113 
November. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


$4,300 
1,967 
1,045 
June. 
’ i ‘ 
Quantity. Value. 
4 $22 
2,635 8,395 
4,358 13,510 
13 50 
146 511 
36 126 
1,353 4,194 


November. 


\ 


Quantity. Value. 





6,339 $18,998 
9,715 24,822 
“41 “1,214 

106 

é 

280 

June. 

Quantity. Value 
1,384 $135 
11,218 1,062 
114,743 2,735 
41,302 4,541 








November. 


Value. 
$18 
37 


Quantity. 





June. 


Value. 
$12,683 
446 


Quantity. 


1351 
221 
283 
313 


3 
/ 
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ILLSPAUGH Patent Revolving Su 
M tion Rolls are admitted by expert 

paper makers as necessary to the pro 
duction of the finer grades of paper—writing 
bond, ledger, eggshell, machine finished and 
other papers requiring a well closed sheet 
having both sides alike and particularly for 
papers needing distinct water-marks without 
surface indentation and stencil effects I] 
purchasers of Millspaugh Suction Rolls 
be granted licenses to use our patented 
“houred” roll water-markinge and. colorin 
devices. 
The finest American papers are produced 


over our Suction Rolls. 


Suction Press Rolls have proven their 
great worth on paper machines running 
on fast and slow News machines, fibres, 
bleached and other grades, particularly 
manilas, straw, roofings, hanging, 
Kraft, greaseproof, boxboard and many 
other grades, increasing production, 
improving quality, saving felts and 
time. 





Complete descriptive matter on request. 
Inspection of proposed installations 
without obligation on part of mill. 

Illustration at right is of a Fourdrinier 
Machine making light and heavy straw 
papers. The conversion cost is lower 
than on cylinder machines and paper 
is better. Sandusky Fluid Compressed 
bronze press roll covers and tubes are 
worth twice the cost of ordinary sand 
castings. We re-cover old rolls and 
supply new press rolls, breast and wire 


rolls. 











--------------------------~--------~- WIRE OR FELT 


' 


Millspaugh Shower Pipes clean wires and felts with less power and water, cost less on new machines 





than old style pipes. Over 80 per cent of all orders are repeats. (A special bulletin is devoted to 


fresh water supply in paper mills which may suggest to alert managers important economies frequently 
OV erlooked. ) 


W. H. Millspaugh will give his personal attention to all orders intrusied to us. 


THE SANDUSKY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, 
ENDING NOVEMBER, 1915 


(Continued from page 91.) 



























July. August, September. October. November. 
- Nm —, “A —_—_—_— ~ —_—__—_—_ 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Great Britains ; i $14,363 sad $25,714 $52,838 i gannn $77,442 none were $36,023 
British South .\frica , 982 : oweenen ‘ was 1,631 ineentea 67 
Unite States 60,478 5 83,63 49,103 j 66,351 in iegacaata 55,864 
Bermu gnenns 71 13 98 nebecac 549 
British West Indi 3 33 863 80 corned 83 davuees 87 
Newfoundland : 915 $26 282 4 198 weekens 3,983 
New Z nd 50 ‘ 23 ea desenes 400 
British G 75 164 wees eeeeeee eeeetce sencecg 
\ 60 
{ nha 
\ree 
] ul cee 
St. P p ; 5 13 
Brit I t Ind (other) 30) 
PULPWOOD—(Quantity in Cords). 
January February. March. April. May. June. 
— —~ ——<—_- - + —— ————— <<< A—____., 
Ouantity. Value. Quantity. Value Quantity Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
United State 71.434 $418,606 112,732 $646,126 130,978 $761,817 43,612 $259,218 48,407 $321,674 94,627 $651,403 
July. \ugust. September. October. November. 
— — ~~ —__-—- A i — —-- —— a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ited States 112,071 $779,878 79,489 $618,401 94,099 $651,305 80,712 $534,421 43,433 $278,669 
PULP, CHEMICALLY PREPARED—(Quantity in Cwt.) 
January. February. March. April. May. June. 
— o - - - — “~~ = _—_-— ~~ : — a — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
United State 01,024 $395,778 176,642 $358,983 248,966 $496,143 173.284 $334,223 198,511 $378,462 221,680 $420,819 
Australia ‘ weswaes ies 698 2,094 neceant piel ane ecenmed webiaae eeeues etenueu 
Japan aca cade ine 66,790 125,579 11,200 21,620 13,440 25,944 8,670 
China ee ° eecese eeacees eseeece 1,120 2,162 ee 
July. August, September. October. November. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Great Britair : 7,318 $14,284 220 $3,54€ 1,872 $3,276 ws 540 $1,080 
United States ee 216,943 417,623 270,022 3 227,639 424.442 3 307,670 586,858 
Australi ee . . eeecece eececes eeee eoees eeceece e eces eeecces ¢eeeen eerecee 
Japan ‘ 6,272 11,069 19,922 35,820 24,872 8: ,909 23,005 5,600 9,945 
China .... ; yaaa a eee IER, ea en Steen  eunaad 1.120 2,081 ; z 
New Zealand i wage sere whe sdeek ere ‘ eee janewe eo cenees 227 386 
PULP, MECHANICALLY GROUND—(QOuantity in Cwt.) 
January February. March, \pril. May. June. 
- meta. gee seen sana re a en 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
United States : 287,465 $239,758 346,097 $253,977 191,775 $146,141 167,50C€ $120,437 189,949 $146,844 170,615 $131,612 
Cuba Sua VE SS RE pes Stewed aden gaatige 500 370 
July. \ugust. September. October. November. 
— - — _ —~ — “ —~ — “~ nina - nies aan, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Great Britain .. ; ‘ 184,237 $161,711 ateei ena es 60.690 $46,700 76,300 $55,900 16,686 $12,973 
United States ... ; 250,359 192,874 207,044 $157,612 417,752 331,347 447,222 369,044 461,186 375,921 
RN, 6 oe econ 142,590 113,800 eevee en evaes 76,520 57,400 147,590 101,500 antanie ecsadee 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE IN QUEBEC AND THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


l’ the year just closed has not been one of unalloyed happiness tracts. This was done not alone for reaping an extra profit from 
for the members of the pulp and paper trade in the province of — the expected shortage of chemical pulp on this continent, but also 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, it can certainly be written partly as a measure of self-protection because of the increasing 

down as one of unprecedented progress and prosperity. Never cost of chemicals. The year has closed with demands for the higher 
before in the history of the province has the demand for pulp and — grades of chemical pulp ahead of the supply, and with prices that 
paper for the export trade been so great, and never have prices promise to reach the highest point yet scored. All the mills, need- 
maintained such a consistently high level. The situation in regard less to say, are working at capacity. 


to sulphite pulp has been unique. The year just closed has seen : ; ; ; 

the imports of sulphite pulp from Europe to the United States The News Situation Complicated 

gradually dwindling until they have practically reached the vanish- \s regards news, the situation has been more complicated. 
ing int. Canada has been called on in increasing measure to While the war increased the circulation of many papers, it decreased 
supply the deficiency, and the mills here have for long been working the demand for newsprint through the marked curtailment of 
at capacity. The year opened with prices on chemical pulp $3 to advertising. At the same time, several of the newsprint mills were 
$5 ahead of ordinary years. This was maintained for a considerable completing enlargements that would add materially to the amount 


per but producers always anticipated a much sharper advance, of newsprint thrown on the market, and in addition the Abitibi 
and consequently fought shy as much as possible of long-term con- Power and Paper Company’s newsprint mills came into operation 
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River Paper Co., British Columbia An Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyor which de- An Otis Inclined Elevator conveying raw 


—Designed for loads of 60,000 Ibs. livers boxes weighing up to 1,000 Ib 


on an incline of 32 from horizontal. 


s. material to 3rd floor—Continental Paper 
i Co., Bogota, N. J. 


What is Your Transportation Problem? 


Is it to raise raw stock to the grinding machines? Or is it to lower packed 


boxes or bales to shipping room? 
ings up and down steep ascents ? 


Or is it to convey material between build- 


These are the heaviest physical tasks that the paper mill or warehouse faces 
—the transportation between floors and levels. It is work that exerts such a 
direct, powerful influence upon the efficiency and profits of the plant that it 
always pays—and pays big—to provide only the best equipment obtainable. 


What is told you here of the Otis transportation equipment for the modern 
mill or warehouse is necessarily brief and incomplete. Complete informa- 
tion and full facts regarding any of the Otis apparatus mentioned here will 
come to you promptly on receipt of your letter. 


Otis Elevators—Electric, Hydro-Steam or Belt 
Power. Suitable for mill or warehouse service in 
all capacities and speeds, of the same service-giv- 
ing quality that has brought about the univer- 
sally acknowledged supremacy of Otis Elevators. 


Otis Inclined Elevators—For continuous mov- 
ing of large or heavy loads from lower to upper 
levels. Simple in construction, economical in op- 
eration, of tremendous capacity. A great modern 
money and labor saving device. 


Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors—i'or the low 
ering of boxed, baled or packaged goods by grav 
ity, without a cent’s cost for power. Built in all 
diameters and styles to convey boxes from 1 to 
1000 Ibs. No expense for power, repairs or 
upkeep. 


Otis Incline Railways—for hoisting of very 
heavy loads up steep inclines between buildings 
and for the distribution of material to various 
levels of the mill, as desired. 


Find out now about efficiency transportation 


equipment for your plant. If interested in any 
particular equipment, say so in your letter to 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


R 
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This meant 
that the export market would have to absorb a large amount of 


during the year with 225 tons of newsprint per day. 


new production, and fears were entertained as to its capacity to do 
so under the circumstances. 


Decrease in U. S. Orders Early in the Year 


It is figured here that under normal conditions the increase in 
the demand for Canadian newsprint would just about absorb an 
extra 300 tons per day each year. Instead of a normal increase, 
however, reports came in at one period of the year that the demand 
was 20 per cent. below normal. This was accompanied by a serious 
As an offset to this 


for Canadian newsprint 


falling off in orders from the United States. 
increased demand 
from South America, Australia, South Africa, and even Europe. 


Here, again, difficulty arose through the fact that for a long time 


condition, there was 


it was practically impossible to get space on ocean steamships, and 


consignments of newsprint sometimes lay on the wharves at 
Montreal for week after week awaiting space on steamships. 


While 
many of the mills had to run on short time, they all of them kept 


However, conditions have gradually righted themselves. 


The export trade kept expanding, 
Dur- 


up a good rate of production. 
the United States demand showing an unexpected buoyancy. 
ing the closing months of the year, trade was better than ever, and 
the outlook brighter. 
demand there appeared to be every reason to expect an abnormal 
That the total amount of business for the year is ahead 


In fact, instead of a normal increase in the 


increase, 
of any previous year is shown by the export figures, and it would 
not be surprising if the present year saw some big developments 
Various 
pulp companies are considering the question of embarking into 


in the newsprint manufacturing facilities of the province. 


paper manufacturing, and present manufacturers are considering 
extensions. 

Ground wood has been more or less quiet throughout the year. 
The excellent water conditions which, on the whole, have prevailed 
States 
ground pulp in Canada, and many of the mills in the province have 
been worked only part time in consequence. 


throughout the Eastern have restricted the demand for 


Organization of the North American Pulp & Paper Company 


There have been some notable developments in the trade in the 
Eastern Provinces during the year. Perhaps the most interesting 
and significant from an American point of view has been the forma- 
tion of the North American Pulp and Paper Company, with J. E 
A. Dubuc, of Chicoutimi, Que., as the president. 
consists of a group of leading financiers in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, whose object is stated to be to 


This company 


establish a string of paper mills in all the big consuming centers 
of the United States, with supplies to be obtained from vast tim- 
ber limits now controlled by them in Canada. The companies 
amalgamated in this concern include the Chicoutimi Pulp Company, 
with ground wood mills at Chicoutimi and Ouiatchouan producing 
400 tons dry per day; the St. Lawrence Pulp and Lumber Corpora- 
tion, with chemical mill at Chandler, Que., producing 125 tons a 
day, which will shortly be 140 tons; and the Tidewater Paper Mills 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., producing 100 tons of newsprint a day. This is 
a $20,000,000 organization, and it is expected that it will shortly 
enter on a big forward policy in constructing new pulp mills, both 
ground wood and pulp, in the province of Quebec, to feed new 


pape: mills to be established in the States. 


The New Mill of the Bathurst Lumber Company 


\mony the important new concerns which have entered into 
production during the year is the sulphite pulp and container board 


mill of the Bathurst Lumber Company, Ltd., of Bathurst, N. B., of 


which concern Senator Edwards, the well-known lumberman, is 
the head. The mill was built up under the direction of A. G. Mc- 
Intyre, forme y the head of the Forest Products Laboratories at 





McGill University, and it is now producing pulp and container 
30,000 per This 


magnificent water power at its disposal, huge timber limits at its 


board at the rate of tons annum. mill has 
back, and is built alongside navigable water, so that there is every 


reason to anticipate that it will prove a big success. 


New Plant of the Belgo-Canadian 


Of the developments of existing companies, mention should be 
made of the new 50-ton sulphite plant of the Belgo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Company, of Shawinigan Falls, which came into opera- 
During the year the company 
also obtained from England a new paper machine of 202 inches in 
This 


machine is now being installed, and will come into operation in 


tion in the early part of the year. 


width—one of the three largest machines ou the continent. 





BP. Ee. 


& Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont. Can. 


ANSON, President 


Abitibi 


Power 


I‘ebruary, when the present capacity of 38,000 tons of newsprint 
per annum will be greatly augmented. 

The well-known Laurentide Company, which has had the most 
successful year on record, has branched out by forming a new com- 
pany to take care of the great power development which it is 
carrying out on the St. Maurice River at Grand Mere. The com- 
pany has completed the big dam across the river, and the power 
houses are well under way, so that an early production of power 
is expected. The scheme will give 125,000 horsepower, of whic! 
the Laurentide will only require 25,000 horsepower for its pulp and 
paper mills. A close working arrangement has been effected with 
the Shawinigan Water and ower Company, of Shawinigan Falls, 
for the marketing of the remainder; in fact, J. E. Aldred, president 
of the latter company, has been appointed president of the new 
Laurentide Power Company, with F. A. Sabbaton, of the Laurentide 
company, as vice-president. 


Great Water Power Conservation Plans 


This power development of the Laurentide company on the St. 
Maurice river is a reminder that during the year the Provincial 
Government of Quebec has started on what will be, in regard to 
the quantit of water affected, the greatest water conservation 
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Daily Production 


400 AIR DRY TONS 


HIGHEST GRADE 


BLEACHED SULPHITE FIBRE 


We take this opportunity to thank our many contract cus- 
tomers for their loyalty and co-operation during the past 
year; and to assure them of the continuance during the 
year 1916, of the methods and policy that have made our 
product the first choice of the leading manufacturers of 
high grade papers in this country. 


BURGESS SULPHITE FIBRE COMPANY 
MILLS AT BERLIN, N. H. 


GENERAL OFFICES NEW YORK OFFICE 
Portland, Maine. Woolworth Building 
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scheme in the world. This is the scheme for damming the St There was some talk of still more drastic measures being adopted 
Maurice river, which will increase the water power available on in regard to the cutting of pulp wood, and its export from private 


that river from 361,320 horsepower, as it is at present, to 1,055,652 


horsepower, an increase of 694,332 horsepower. This scheme will 
also greatly facilitate the flow of logs down the river, thousands of 


dollars being lost by interested paper companies at present through 


drives of logs getting stranded on account of low water 
New Dam Will Be Big Expense 
lhe Government awarded the contract for the building of the 
dam \ugust last to the St. Maurice Construction Company, an 


organization of Canadian contractors. The amount of the tender 


was not given out, but the estimates previously presented to the 
Government by the engineers reporting on the scheme placed the 
cost at $1,300,000. stored by 


The volume of water which will be 


the dam is estimated at 160 billion cubic feet, which is just twice as 
great as the amount stored by the enlarged Assuan dam on the 
river Nile, at present the largest reservoir in existence. The site 


chosen for the dam is La Loutre, 220 miles north of Shawinigan 


and 40 miles east of Parent, a divisional point on the National 
Transcontinental Railway. Parent is 245 miles east of Quebec 
City. The dam will be from 1,500 to 2,000 feet long, and have a 


maximum height of 80 feet above the foundation. The whole run- 
off of a watershed of 15,900 square miles, with an annual rainfall 


f 36 inches, is to be held back by the dam and discharged through 


the 
\ Quebec Streams 


however, is not the only water conservation scheme 


Provincial Government has in contemplation 


Commission, a Government body, is now in existence to study 


wat conservation and power development throughout the 
province, particularly in relation to pulp and paper developments 
The Provincial Government is absolutely convinced thai the 
Province of Quebec will become the greatest paper making center 


in the world, and they are laying their plans accordingly to foster 
and encourage the industry to the utmost, and to conserve all the 
the 
have now another scheme in hand, this time to 


natural resources which give province such enormous ad 


vantages They 
build a huge storage dam on the St. Francis river, at the outlet of 
Lake ot 


Francis, which serves among other industries, important 
pulp and paper mills. 


Forestry School at Quebec Largely Attended 
Meanwhilk the 


f the Forestry School at Quebec, and here increasingly large 


the Quebec Government has greatly enlarged 


Scop 


numbers of students are being trained for forestry work. These 


are finding employment mostly with lumber and paper concerns 


within the province. Quite a number, too, are employed by the 
Government in connection with the systematic survey which is 
heing carried on throughout the province of the whole of the 
natural resources. In this survey particular attention is being paid 
to securing data of the forests, the water powers, and so on. 

the the 


for the fiscal year ending June 30 last shows what an 


rhe annual report of receipts and expenditures of 


province 
important place forest products are taking in the progress of the 
province. The largest single item in the income of the province 
was $1,840,347, 


thus leaving nearly a million and a half to the good. 


while the expenditure for the same was $388,816, 


New Brunswick Fostering the Industry 


lhe Provincial Government of New Brunswick industry are 
showing themselves equally determined with the Government of 
Quebec to foster the pulp and paper industry. This Government 


followed the example of the Quebec Government in putting an 
embargo on the export of pulp wood cut on Crown lands, but so 
far has been rather disappointed at the result. The embargo has 
be n operation there two years, but at a recent session of the 
Legislature it was reported that the embargo itself had not resulted 


new pulp or paper industry being brought to the province. 


lands. Ultimately it was decided to appoint a Provincial Forester 


and proceed with a survey of the Crown timber lands. The Crown 
lands comprise an area of 10,000 square miles, or approximately 
the total The the 


province from these lands is now over half a million dollars per 


one-third area of the province. revenue of 


annum. Up-to-date methods of conservation are now being put 
into effect. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that pulp and paper men, in- 
cluding American and English, are taking great interest in various 
pulp and paper schemes for the province, and when disturbances 
due to the war are over, some considerable developments may be 


expected. 


Pulp Wood Territory Opened Up by New R. R. Line 


Much new pulp wood territory has been opened up during the 
year by the National Transcontinental Railway, which, towards 
the end of the year, came into active operation. Trains now run to 
and from Quebec city and Cochrane in Ontario. Remarkable pro- 
gress is being made with the settlement of French-Canadians and 
other farmers along this line in the province, and they are now 
cutting and marketing much pulp wood incidental to the clearing 
of their farms. Pulp wood manufacturers are finding this a 
profitable source of supply. 

The opening of this line has emphasized the necessity for still 
Dominion Federal 
Tank for 
fighting purposes are now in operation over the Quebec portion of 
Each has a 10,000 gallon 


Similar cars are also in operation 
There are, in addition, 


more rigorous fire prevention methods. and 


Governments are co-operating in this work. cars fire 
the National Transcontinental Railway. 
capacity, and 500 feet of hose. 
on the C. P. R. 
regular fire patrols, who cover the various lines of railway by 


and Grand Trunk lines. 


means of gasoline cars. In every forest area most rigorous 
measures are being enforced to prevent forest fires, and no mercy 
is shown offenders against the fire laws. 

Private companies in Quebec province are also leading the way 
in forest protection measures. During the year, for instance, the 
example of the St. Maurice Fire Protective Association has been 
copied by the limit holders in the Gatineau Valley, where a similar 
The St. Fire 


Protective Association was organized in the spring of 1912, along 


association is now in active operation. Maurice 
the lines of similar organizations existing in the United States 
The lumbermen at that time were in the position of having to help 
themselves to secure efficient protection, owing to the laxity of 
the Government regulations. The organization has now come to 
embrace the limit holders in the whole of the watershed of the 
St. Maurice river. The biggest paper making concerns in Canada 
are situated in this district. Each concern is assessed by the as- 
sociation $1.60 per square mile, and with the money thus provided 
a fire patrol and fire fighting system that is considered pretty nearly 


perfect is maintained. 


Interest in Laurentide’s Reforestation Methods 


Much interest has been aroused by the reforestation policy of 
the Laurentide company, which during the year has proved itself 
In 1913 the company started to replant with trees 
land which had been cleared for cultivation, but which was found 
The trees 


to be a success. 


upon trial to be unsuitable for agricultural purposes. 
put in were mostly Norway spruce, with some Scotch white and 
This last summer it was found that the trees wery 
mostly well established and making good growth. The only failure 
has been in fall planted red pine. With the Norway spruce there 
has been less than 5 per cent. loss. These plantations are guarded 
by fire lines and roads, and a special ranger is kept on duty con- 
tinuously from snow to snow. The company’s nursery has been 
enlarged to produce 1,000,000 trees per annum, and this will mean 


red pine. 
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THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS|( 


PLANT HYDRAULICALLY EQUIPPED 
Builders of Spec| ic 


ROTARY BLEA(C|I 


Figure K Illustrates our Ex- 
perimental Type Globe Rotary 
Bleaching Boiler with Welded 
Joints, and Worm Wheel Drive. 


This type is usually furnished in 


tt 


° ° > -» ° 
sizes from 3’ to 3’ diameters. 


FIG. S. 


Figures S and S-1 show one of our Globe Rotary Bleachers 
with Riveted Joints and Spur Gear Drive. We furnish this 
Rotary in 6’-8’ and 10’ diameter with either Worm or Spur Gear 
Drive. This type is commonly used for Special or Experimental 
Work, but is not too small for practical purposes. 

















Fig. Bis the Baby. Furnished 
in such sizes as 6” dia. x 18” (or 
larger) long. Just the thing for 
your Laboratory. Complete 
equipment ready to operate. 





FIG. B. 


LIGHT AND HEAVY PLATE CONST 
PIPE STEEL TANKS OF 
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CHING BOILERS 








Our Cylinder Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers are fur 
nished with Worm or Spur 
drive and in all sizes. 








They are the acme of per- 
fection in Rotary designing. 










8’ x 24’ High Pressure Cylinder Rotary 


Large Journals, Babbitted Journal Boxes and Expansion bearings save power 


for you. 










Our 11 ft. and 14 ft. dia. 
Globes with Worm and Seg- 
ment Drive need no intro- 






duction. They are the Stand- 
ard Rotary Bleaching Boiler 







of today. 






Furnished in any type 





of drive, and for any pres- 








Person sure. 


Let us figure on your Ro- 





tary Requirements. 








Standard Globe. 
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the planting of practically a square mile per year from now on 


It is expected that by the time the trees reach suitable size to be 


thinned for pulp wood the company will have a reserve of cheap 
wood within six miles of the mill. This is the first project of the 
kind on the continent by a paper company, it is stated. 


Phe Quebec Government is copying the good example thus set 
by replanting land mistakenly cleared for agriculture, a notable ex- 
ample of its work being the replanting of sand wastes near Lachute. 


The clearing of this land, which once had a heavy growth of 


timber, was a great mistake, for the sand, blown about freely by 
the wind, killed growth of all vegetation over big and constantly- 
spreading areas The young trees planted are already beginning 


to hold the sand 


Forest Products Laboratory Opened 


One of the most important departures in the province, and in 
deed in the Dominion, during the year has been the establishment 
at MeGill Montreal, of the 


if Canada, the formal opening of which was reported in the 


University, Forest Products Labora- 


torie¢es 
Parer TRADE JOURNAL in December last. In its general lines these 


laboratories are founded on similar laboratories established a few 


years ago at Madison, Wis., by the United States Forest Service, 
in co-operation with the University of Wisconsin. The Dominion 
Government and MeGill University are co-operating in the work 
here. Having the experience of the Madison laboratories to go on, 
many improvements were enabled to be made in the equipment 


For one thing, the laboratories at McGill have a much larger paper 


THE DOMINION’S TARIFF 


lll. most important legislative enactment during the past year 
t effect on the Canadian pulp and paper industry was the 


new war tariff. \While the various provinces have during 


1915 made new laws and regulations with more or less indirect 
results to the trade in pulp and paper, the tariff was the only item 
Oo: Dominion legislation directly to affect it. 


\s stated, the 1915 tariff was a war measure, announced strictly 
that 
when of a tariff character, have a way of perpetuating 


as such Hlowever history shows apparently temporary 


measures, 
themselves after their first cause has been removed. It is not im- 
possible that even after the war is over the Canadian pulp and 


paper trade may press the Government to maintain the present 
high tariff wall erected between Canada and foreign competitors 
What course would be pursued if such should prove the case is, of 
course, problematical. 

lhe new tariff imposed an increased customs tax of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem preferential and 7% per cent. ad valorem intermediate 
and general on all imports into Canada with certain exemptions 
This means that imports of pulp and paper products from Great 
Britain and the British Empire generally (with the exemptions 


mentioned) paid 5 per cent. more duty during the year, while such 


imports from the United States were taxed 74 per cent. more. 
Imports of Printing Paper Exempt 
lhere was, however, an exempted list and in it appeared several 
items of pulp and paper production. Most important was the 


exception of printing paper, in sheets and rolls, valued at not more 
This 
parently produced very little result as far as imports of the item 
are concerned inasmuch as they dropped from $141,363 during the 
twelve months of 1914 to less than $5,000 during 1915. Other 
exemptions were books, novels and pamphlets (printed and not 
including blankbooks, etc.), 
use in printing. 


th 2'4 cents per pound. exemption, however, has ap- 


fashion plates and matrix paper for 


ere is, of course, considerable speculation as to whether the 


machine for experimental purposes. At present 25 per cent. of all 
trees cut in Canada is waste. These laboratories will experiment 
in the utilization of this waste. They will also experiment in the 
use of Canadian wood generally, and in the production of new, 
better, and cheaper paper. In fact, in everything pertaining to the 
utilization of forest products, they will be the headquarters of re- 
search and experiment, and their work will be freely at the disposal 
of the trade. 


will be to the lumber and paper interests, and its importance may 


It will be realized what a great help these laboratories 


be realized from the fact that the annual production from Canada’s 
forests now amounts to $170,000,000 per annum. 


Sir William Van Horne 

No review of the pulp and paper industry of the province would 
be complete without mention of the death of Sir William Van 
Hlorne, the president of the Laurentide Company. 
The 


pany owed its inception to his foresight and constructive genius. 


Benefactor of the Industry 


The industry 
owes much to this great business pioneer. Laurentide com- 
It represented, next to railroading, the favorite interest of Sir 
William. The difficulties at the start, 
but he was ever behind it, full of optimism, of courage and of 


company met with many 


initiative. His faith in the future of the paper trade never flagged, 
and he was always building up the business and experimenting in 
production. He lived to see the company one of the most success- 
ful in the world with constantly increasing exports to the United 
States, Africa, 


lived also to see his faith in the paper industry in the province 


Australia, South America, and other markets. He 


abundantly justified. 


AND TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


1916 tariff yet to be announced will affect the pulp and paper in- 
dustry and to what extent. Since the placing of an export tax on 
pulp wood was advocated during the tariff discussion of last year 
by several speakers as an effective revenue raising measure and 
the minister of finance stated he had taken it into considration. it 
is not, of course, impossible that such a measure may be put into 
force this year. There are up to the present, however, no indica- 
tions that it will. As to an increase in the general tariff rates as 
was done in 1915, such a course is not thought very probable, 
though there may be increases on certain items. It is more likely 
that new direct taxes such as were experimented with last year 


will be put into effect. 


Other Restrictions Due to the War 


\side from the war tariff, war conditions generally during the 
past year have imposed certain restrictions on the pulp and paper 
trade, given effect to in a legislative way. So far, however, these 
restrictions have been mostly the result of foreign legislation. 
Germany, in allowing the export of certain aniline dyes to the 
United States, made it a condition that they should not find their 
way to Canada and this has aggravated the shortage of such paper 
coloring materials which already existed in the Dominion. On 
the other hand, Great Britain, by placing an embargo on the ex- 
3ritish West Indies, succeeded in coerc- 
ing United States dye manufacturers into promising to fill the 


port of logwood from the 


reasonable needs of Canadian manufacturers who need logwood 
dyes as a substitute for aniline ones. As regards the restriction of 
export from Canada itself so far the only regulation even remotely 
affecting the pulp and paper trade in this way has been the prohibi- 
tion of the export of spruce and ash from the Dominion to any 
countries except Britain and her allies and the United States when 
for consumption in the United States only. The export of potash 
salts and certain other chemicais has also been prohibited to all 
except British destinations. And no doubt other prohibitions will 
be put in force as the war period is prolonged. 
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While so far restrictions of a “trading-with-the-enemy” char- 


acter have not affected pulp and paper products to any extent, 
however, there is a strong possibility that they may inasmuch as 
both pulpwood and woodpulp may both be declared contraband. 
\lready Sir William Ramsay and others have advocated such a 
course in the British House of Commons, stating that it is im- 
perative for the success of British arms that wood pulp and pulp 
wood be kept away from Germany, even at the risk of offending the 
United States 


cellent powder may be 


They point out that it is an undoubted fact that ex- 
made from wood pulp, since a very popular 
smokeless powder has been made from this material for more than 
thirty If Great 
will mean that Canadian wood pulp and pulpwood may not be 


years past Britain decides on such a course it 
exported to the United States except (an amendment that would 
probably be made) for ultimate consumption in the United States 
only 

Water Powers in Crown Lands 


The only other item of Dominion legislation during the year 
affecting the pulp and paper industry to any extent was a new 
regulation put into effect by the Interior Department last spring 
in connection with waterpowers on Crown lands. In the past many 
valuable waterpowers situated on such lands have been disposed 
of to private interests for very little and are now held by the latter 
in perpetuity. In future, however, the ultimate alienation of such 
waterpowers is not to be allowed and provision has been made 
The Department has even 
set a precedent during the year by purchasing back from private 


for their leasing on short terms only. 


owners certain waterpowers on Crown lands which had already 
been disposed of. 

\n item of Dominion legislation which is being awaited with 
even more interest by the Canadian pulp and paper trade than the 
tariff is the judgment of the Railway Commission in the applica- 


tion of the railways for an increase in Eastern freight rates. Last 


spring Canadian roads applied for a general advance in all rates 
east of Port William, averaging about 5 per cent., but more in some 
cases. Pulp and paper products were among those affected. Be- 
sides there has been an application for the same increase in inter- 
national rates consistent with a similar advance allowed in United 
States by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Both these ap- 
plications were opposed by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, representing the trade in the Dominion. The 


urged that pulp and paper rates in Canada were already high; and 


Association 


that the present, when the industry had like many others suffered 
from the war, was no time to impose further burdens upon it. 
Figures were presented showing that the freight rate on pulp and 
paper products was already so high as to be a very material item 
in cost of production and that a general advance such as was pro- 
A number of 
sittings were held by the Railway Board in connection with the 
case and judgment is now being prepared, word of which is ex- 


posed would nearly wipe out profits in some cases. 


pected early this year. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law in Ontario 


Provincial legislation in regard to forestry matters has been 
dealt with in another article in this number. A provincial law of 
a different kind, however, directly affecting the pulp and paper 
trade in Ontario has been the putting into effect of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law in Ontario. Its enforcement, as was expected, 
has proved a matter of considerable expense to large manufac- 
turers of paper products in this province, it being estimated that 
in the case of Mr. J. R. Booth, the Ottawa manufacturer of such 
products, the annual expenditure involved is not far 


$25,000. 


the trade in Ontario with its own safety engineer and every effort 


short of 
As a result a Safety Association has been formed among 


is being made to inculcate safety first principles in Ontario pulp 
and paper factories. 


TORONTO DISTRICT HAS AN ACTIVE YEAR 


— range of prices in paper is indicated by the accom- 
panying tables covering the year 1915. For the first eight 
months trade was poor and prices remained stationary 

or fell, 
in book and writing papers that advanced in March 25 cents per 


as in the case of paper stock. The single exception was 


cwt. for white and 50 cents for colored. The chief reason, however, 
for this undoubtedly was the war tax of 7% and 5 per cent. 
imposed by the July 
other advances went into effect, prices on colored bond being 


practically 


Canadian Government in February. In 
withdrawn and poster papers in colors going up % 
cent. It was by this time that the dyestuff shortage began to 
he felt seriously and soon greens, blues and reds were quoted 
after confirmation was received that enough dye was 
on hand to fill the 


began apologizing for the use of a yellow tinge in their sheets, 


on only 
order. Later in the year the daily papers 
through the absence of the proper blue dye 

Paper stock quotations fell off seriously owing to the com- 
paratively small business of the mills. However, with the gen- 
eral improvement the last two months of 1915 stock advanced 
again and closed on the average ahead of January, 1915. 

lt was in October that sulphite began an almost sensational 
series of jumps that carried it in a few weeks from $38 and $40 
to $45 and $50 for unbleached, and from $54 and $55 for bleached 
to $62, $65 and $70 by the end of the year. 
having dropped in the 
November and 


raft had an almost identical rise, 
miidle of the year. All wrapping papers in 
December showed several advances. They, too, were low in July 


and fer several months afterwards. 


first two- 
thirds of 1915 was in newsprint, for most of the mills were run- 
ning full throughout the year. The export to the United States 
was growing rapidly and during the strike many mills ran to 
capacity and had to turn down orders. Towards the latter part 
of the year inquiries came from nearly all over the world and 


\n exception to the dullness in paper circles the 


large shipments were made to Australia and New Zealand. In 
spite, however, of the exceptional demand, which the entrance 
of the Abitibi mill as a rival did not perceptibly lessen, the price 
of newsprint remained absolutely stationary at $1.90, $1.95 or $2.00 
for rolls. This was due largely to conditions among local news- 
papers that were in no shape, with advertising fearfully diminished, 
to pay more for their own raw material. Early in January came 
the first indications of a stiffening in rolls, and more still in 
sheets. 

As the year 1916 opens up sulphite and Kraft are very strong 
and the partial prohibition of export by Sweden will throw a 
The whole list, 
with scarcely an exception, is gaining strength, and as February 
began, tissue, greaseproofs, glossine and wrappings advanced again. 
with a hint that newsprint would follow suit. 

Apart altogether from the question of supplies, business con- 
ditions warrant the assumption that the market will hold up 
The paper trade usually is more slow to respond than 
retail stores, for example, with their direct consumer connec- 
tions, while the paper trade is one step at least removed, although 
it is influenced directly. The improved business conditions of 
October-December have continued since Christmas, and the cus- 


greater demand on Canadian sources of supply. 


firmly. 
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These Felts are Woven Endless 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
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February 


toms receipts in many centers in Canada for January were the 
highest for a single month in the history of the country. 

The advance in sulphite, it is expected, will be pronounced. 
Sweden's embargo—due, as most here believe, to enormous quan- 
tities being purchased under contract by Germany at very high 
rates—will result in a more active demand from the United 
States if not from England, with the inevitable result. This 
condition is likely to obtain until after the close of the war. 
Bleached sulphite in England today is quoted at £21, as com- 


pared with £10 about two years ago. 


TORONTO MARKETS DURING 1915 








January 1 December 
Paper, 1 . rolls (car) 1.95 1 05 1.95 t 
Paper, news, sheets.... .10 ' 15 10 1 
Book papers (car), Ne 3.75 » 4.25 4.00 a 
Book papers (car), No 125 @ 4.50 t 
Rook papers (ton) No 4.50 @ 5.2 4.75 t 5.50 
Rook | (car), No 4.75 > § 500 @w 5.50 
Book papers (ton), No, 1 5 s 6.00 50 up 
Writing tac. uy tic. uy 
Sulphite 6 t 7 7 t 8 
Grey b 35 a 75 50 @ 2.75 
Fibre $35 a 4.00 3.35 » 4.00 
Manila B . ‘ 3 85 @ 3.25 75 @ 3.50 
Manila No, 2 , 310 @ 3.50 3.25 @ 3.75 
Manil No. 1 ; o eee » 4.00 3.35 @ 4.00 
Unelazed kraft 3.00 «a 4.50 4.50 @ 5.25 
Glazed kraft 4.75 @ $75 @ 5.50 





THE TRADE IN GERMANY 











Germany, End of December, 1915. 
l. THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

HE German laws require from the managers of limited com- 
panies every year a truthful and minute public account of 

their affairs and standing. As most of the large paper mills 

of the country are owned by limited companies, these accounts give 
a true picture of the whole trade’s situation. This year they are 
almost all one like the other, and sound as follows: In the first 
weeks of the war all the customers were quite panic-stricken. 
\iter forty-four years of peace they joined with the war the 
one idea of ruin and destruction, and meant that all trade must 
come to a standstill. They cancelled their orders, and manufac- 
rers, as well as jobbers, tried to sell only against cash. The 


manufacturers lost part of their workmen by enlistment, and the 


mobilization of the army occupied the railways for a fortnight, 
that at some places raw materials became scarce. All these 
adverse circumstances compelled some mills to close. 


Yet, happily, the panic did not last longer than some weeks, and 
soon gave way to the revival of confidence and activity. A 
powerful means for this change was the wise policy of the Gov- 


eTnment, not to allow any moratory to debtors. This had the 
consequence, that the old credit system between sellers and buyers 
Was restored, payments were made as usual and coin found its 


way to the Imperial Bank. The rapid series of victories, which 
led the German armies far into the enemy countries and saved 
the home soil from being turned into a battlefield, helped greatly 


ngthen commercial enterprise. 


The Panic After the War Was Declared Soon Gave Way to Confidence 


of Enlistment in the Army Partly Overcome by Using Prisoners—Chemical Pulp High—Searcity 
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PULI 
January. July. December. 
Ground wood pulp, at mill...............00. . 16@18 l5@ 15@17 
Ground wood puip, delivered. ................. S2Q@24.. ctcaius 19@23 
Suiphite, unbleached, delivered in Canada...... 44@45 38 @ 43 45150 
Sulphite, unbleached, delivered in United States 45@ 46 38@ 44 46@50 
Sulphite, bleached, delivered in United States.. 58@ 54@58 62@70 
PAPER STOCK. 

January. July. December. 
No. 1 hard shavings Uvpad dete ic ee cae 2.10 2.25 
IiGip E GOGE WHIRD oc ccikccccavnce ote a 1.85 1.75 ] 
ME MER AS ate won oe a gadueaweeowewns 1.00 1.00 1 
Heavy ledger stock ........ 1.50 1.55 1.65 
Ordinary ledger stock 1.15 1.21 1 25 
PUR. 2. ee MONO ctenécdcccuens 50 50 60 
Pe, 3 UO MOOR nc ccd caccetess sandae 90 30 OO 
No. 1 manila envelope cuttings. . were 1.20 1.10 1.05 
No, 1 print manilas........... wine -60 70 60 
One MU vaceenccevedasns peaeners -32 32 45 
CPUGE: TUES cccacvedédene canes peu wkawen aed 40 40 50 
No. 1 cleaned mixed paper : wou ; .30 221% 37 
Cie Wise: CORIO cccucuervcuccederecésaaeer ?.50@ 2.75 1.75 40) 

OLD RAGS. 

January. July. December 
Reds, 1 We: SPE CURTIN ik nico cio eccncicues 5.75@ 6.00 4.75 5.25 
Black overall cuttings. .........cccccccccccs 1.70 1.37 1.60 
Cs. Ss con bawnnees exieauens 1.50 1.20 70 
Black linings .... sata van pa ok ial raat oe atee aa 1.75 1.25 60 
New light flannelettes ......... Keer secece 5.00 aaa 75 
Ordinary satinet 1.00 90 70 
PICCCE cccccsce 1.10 1.00 1.80 
eee WEE cccescus cided addk vont -90 75 1.70 
Manila rope Kh iamedvoges esa ceguace aunts 2.75 @ 3.00 50 65 
eG: 3. Deen. DOININRS 6 dwic occu ececcowereuns 95 1.00 


SINCE START OF THE WAR 





Labor Shortage on Account 


of Some Raw Materials Leads to New Inventions in Manufacturing—-Technical Progress in Pulp 
and Paper Making—Slight Advances in All Papers. 


Written Especially for the Paper Trade Annual and Convention Number 





Normal Conditions Restored About the Beginning of 1915 


About the beginning of 1915, broadly speaking, a sort of equili- 
brium had established itself between the makers and sellers of 
paper. The mills, all in activity again, produced about two-thirds 
of their possible output—for the lack of workmen did not allow 
to make more—and sold this quantity at the old prices, as the 
demand was not brisk enough for producing a boom. Large 
stocks did their own to keep the prices down, though the mills 
had much larger expenses than at peace-time, not only on ac- 
count of the lessened output, but also because they helped their 
enlisted former workmen and employees as well as their families 
with money and other gifts. Happily, there are among the hun- 
dred thousands of Russian and French war prisoners many who 
are well adapted to the work in paper mills, and this helps greatly 
to maintain their working capacity. The more the year 1915 ad- 
vanced, the more the paper mills began to feel the influence of 
the war upon many commodities which are necessary for the 
working of their establishments. First of all, chemical pulp, the 
main component of most papers, became dearer by leaps and 
bounds. Not on account of want of pulp wood, for though the 
Russian frontier was closed, the German forests would have sup- 
plied wood enough for the paper mills of the country, as the ex- 
portation of chemical pulp to western and—since the month of 
May—also to southern countries had ceased. But the fault was, 
that no sulphur and pyrites could be imported. Both were de- 
clared by England as contraband of war, and the pyrites of 
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in hot water. Needs no re-cooking or addition of soda ash. 
Will dissolve in less than one hour. 


Dry Size saves freight on water and will save from 25 to 40 per 
cent. of your size bill. Can be stored in any place. Will give a bet- 
ter color and, where required, a hard sized, snappy sheet. Ask us 


about the results we are having with other mills. 
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German origin had to supply the factories with sulphuric acid, 


this principal agent in producing smokeless powder. So the gov- 
ernment was compelled to restrain the use of pyrites in the paper 
pulp mills and to fix the quantities that could be burned by them, 
output. 


pulp mills, which furnished specially made pulp (as substitute to 


in the proportion of their former Only those chemical 


cotton linters) to the factories of explosives, received pyrites for 


this purpose without restriction. 


But also the other sulphite mills could help themselves in some 
degree. They began to burn the dried purifying powder which is 
being gathered in the gas factories and contains about 40 per cent. 
of sulphur. This mass was heretofore only used in small degree 
for the production of cyanide, and the gas factories of the large 
cities were glad to get rid of this offal at a rather cheap price. 
Besides, the chemists, who proved also in other respects a mightly 


help to the country in providing for substitutes, pointed to other 





Searcity Papermaking Accessories 
Now to the accessories of paper making. Felts and wires became 
dear, as wool and copper had first of all to supply the wants of 
the army. Yet the paper mills could be furnished with these com- 
modities, though at high prices, and will be so in the future, as 
we have happily enough and to spare thereof, and the government 
does its own to maintain the industries of the country. Lubricat- 


takes part in the general endearment, though we have 


ing oil 


learned to replace the oils of foreign source by such which are 


won at home by distillation of black and brown coal. Besides, in 
the second part of the year we get also naphtha and naphtha prod- 


ucts from Roumania and Galicia. 


Learned to Do Without Rosin 
The rosin question was also of great importance to the paper 
In the last years before the war the price of rosin had 


doubled, 


makers. 


almost and as a further rise was possible, the paper 


Rik ATION 


FULLNER’s EXHipiTion MACHINE: Suction Boxes, Couch Presses, Wet Presses AND DRYER. 
sources from which sulphur could be won from home products. chemists tried to find a cheaper substitute. Many compositions 
Such ones are: Gypsum (Ca So,), which mineral is found in’ were made for this purpose, and it proved that heretofore much 
many places in Germany; sulphate of magnesia (Mg So,), a by- rosin had been used, where it was superfluous. Indeed, many 
product of small value at the numerous kali mines of Central paper makers were not anxious in this point, as a large part of 
Germany, and sulphide of lime (Ca S), a worthless by-product the rosin furnished to the pulp remained in the paper and was 


ot the soda factories working the old Leblanc process. Professor 
Dr. Frank, of Charlottenburg, a renowned expert in making sul- 
phite pulp, read a valuable paper about these possible sources of 


r at the gathering of the cellulose and paper chemists in 


Berlin, November, 1915; but, as yet, the mills were not compelled 
to make use thereof, as the production of German pyrites has 
grown so, that sulphite mills could be sufficiently provided. 

le, with all these and many other circumstances, chemical 
pulp became dear and scarce, mechanical wood pulp rose but 
slowly in price, as water power was abundant all the year round, 


and the wants of the paper mills had diminished, their output hav- 
ing become smaller. 





paid for as such by the customer. This view changed with the 


fancy prices which rosin attained, since the American market was 
closed for us. Happily we had heavy stocks in the ports and at 
the mills, and with the conquest of Antwerp these stocks dou- 
bled. 


to economize, and the union of the German Paper Makers’ estab- 


Yet, as the war lasted longer and longer, it was necessary 


lished in Berlin an office for the management of the rosin stocks. 
This office bought up all rosin that was and is to be had, and 
paper mills in the their 
It proved also, that printing papers, especially news, could be suf- 


divides it among the ratio of output. 


ficiently sized with other means as rosin, for instance, with alum 
and water glass. Besides, the agricultural department of the Prus- 
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that the pine 


forests (pinus silvestris), which cover vast areas in northern Ger- 


sian government ordered, after successful trials, 
many, have to be worked for winning rosin. 

So we may hope, that utter want of rosin will be spared to the 
German paper trade. 

Bleaching powder was scarce only a short time, now there is 


plenty of it for industrial purposes, though at higher prices 
Influence of the War on Papers 


Now let us see, what influence the changed circumstances had 
upon the main sorts of 
l. News. 


news are made by the members of the German Union for Printing 


paper 


More than 90 per cent. of the German production of 


Paper, a limited company, to which about 45 paper mills belong, 
and which sell the whole output of news of these mills. The 
company had renewed the contracts for 1915 with the newspaper 





I ULLNER’S EX aIBITION MACHINE: 


publishers, with very slight advance in price, as the wants of the 
publishers had in the beginning of the war greatly diminished by 


f advertisement and the cessation of many smaller country 


newspapers. In the course of the vear, as the difficulties and ex- 
penses of the news mills grew more and more, the union required 

their customers, an advance of the contract prices at the 
rate of 10 per cent., and after some struggle the publishers granted 
an advance of 5 per cent. on the running prices. This advance 
was by far too small for the paper mills, and so the year 1915 


\t the end of December the Union for 


‘rinting Paper has been prolongated for three years, and from 


bring them only loss. 


rst of 


hy about 20 per cent. The publishers will have to pay the 


\pril, 1916, the price of news has been raised, it is 


¢, as paper from Scandinavia costs, if any can be had, ma- 
illy more. Already the newspaper publishers, who here, as 
‘ vhere, understand very well, how to use their influence in 


tics for their own business interests, had moved the govern- 


ment to abolish the entrance duty upon chemical and mechanical 





and unglazed printing paper, and to put an embargo upon the 
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exportation of these commodities. The paper and pulp makers 


tried in vain to hinder these measures. de- 
the 
the 
the 


the 


In the meantime the 
mand for news had rather grown, as the general business of 
country became more and more lively with the successes of 
at the battletield. 
same time, smaller, and the call upon the paper mills grew by 


army The production of newspaper got, at 
\ustria-Hungary and the Balkan States. 

and Book Papers. 

paper mills, the makers of high-grade papers suffered in addition, 

As the English 

limited the importation of cotton and cotton wares, the cotton 


; 7 
demand from 


> 


2. Writing To the difficulties affecting all 


the taking over by the state of all cotton rags. 


rags had to be worked for spinning purposes, and the paper mills 
had to hold their stocks of cotton rags at the disposal of the state, 
and to acquire permission of the state for working up part of it 


into paper. The high-grade document papers are now by about 


40 per cent. higher in price than before the war. The so-called 





Wet 


PRESSEs. 


XXES, CoucH PRESS ANI 


“woodfree” papers, that is, those which consist of chemical pulp 
only, have risen at about the same degree. Though the many fac 
tories, which at time of peace provided the whole civilized world 
with fancy papers of all kinds, were now hampered in their ex- 
portation, yet the war literature, the many picture post cards sent 
to the war front and the millions of letters daily written to the 
soldiers in the field, gave to these factories as much work as they 
could perform with their reduced force of workmen. 


3. Wrapping Papers. 


by the field-post to the soldiers required so much wrapping paper 


[he immense quantities of parcels sent 


and boards of all sorts, that these remained in strong inquiry all 
the year round and could materially improve their prices. First 
of all the fat-proof cellulose papers, called “pergamyn” and “imi- 
tated parchment,” became scarce and dear, for the soldiers wanted 
mostly fats, butter, meat and chocolate, which had to be wrapped 
in these papers. Besides, the mills making these papers have 
for several years a common selling agency, and as they are with- 
out earnest competition, they could fix the prices. Later on came 


higher prices for the super-calendered cellulose papers, and in 
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1 came a strong and still lasting boom for Kraft papers. 


These proved the best material for paper yarns and large paper 
bags, which more and more took the place of jute fabrics. An 
enormous inquiry arose for “textilose” fabrics, that is, a patented 
sort fabric woven from paper yarn, upon which cotton fibres 


are pasted. These fabrics are dustproof and much stronger than 


the Kraft paper from which they are made. Quite a number of 


large paper machines are running to make Kraft paper, which is 


cut mnto 


narrow strips and these are twisted to yarn for textilose 


fabrics. The largest portion of these fabrics is worked up into 


hags for the most different uses. There are only a few Kraft 


\ustria, and these are almost exclu- 
the 
Kraft pulp mills have no pulp to spare for Germany, being most 


pulp mills in Germany and 
sively occupied for the textilose factories. As Scandinavian 
busy for their own country and for England, Kraft pulp is much 
led to a better market wrapping 
paper made from brown mechanical wood pulp, which, though less 


sought for. This for brown 


strong, may for some purposes replace Kraft paper. 
4. Cigarette Paper. The smoking of cigarettes became in the 
last decade very popular in Germany and led to the development 


of large cigarette factories, which also largely exported to western 
and eastern foreign countries. They use for the better grades of 
cigarettes mostly French paper, for in Germany there is but one 


cigarette paper mill, and the Austrian mills, though making good 
sorts, had not yet acquired the renown of some French ones. 
rhe war enlarged the consumption of cigarettes, for the soldiers 
it the front smoke very much. As French paper no longer enters 
Germany, only German and Austrian paper is now used. As rags 
play an important part in cigarette paper making, the price had 
to be raised by about 40 per cent. The mills are not able to fur- 
i the 


is much as is being ordered; the more so, as one of 


\ustrian mills situated in that part of Galicia, which a year ago 
was Russian hands, had almost completely been wasted. It is 
presumed that after the war the government will introduce a 


mopoly for cigarettes, and lately the scheme of founding a lim- 
| company for building a new cigarette paper factory in Ger- 


many has been mentioned in the newspapers. This project may 
more success if, as many people hope, a closer economical 
{ union will take place between Germany and Austria-Hungary, as 
the peasants there wear linen, and worn-out linen rags are now 
scarce in Germany, while Austria-Hungary has long ago put an 

embargo upon the exportation of rags. 
5. New Uses of Pulp and Paper. The use of sulphite pulp for 
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\Np Sucrion Box 
explosives and Kraft paper for yarn has already been mentioned. 
Some makers of paper wares had produced in the first war winter 
underwear of many sorts made of paper, for instance, stockings, 
waistcoats, slippers, but there was neither for military nor for 
civil want any scarcity in cotton and wool wares, so the paper 
substitutes were only bought as curiosities, and this will probably 
remain so also in future. A better market was opened for paper 
wares of hygienic use, as towels, handkerchiefs, wadding from 
sulphite Blankets some 
places filled with strips of paper instead of straw. Chemical pulp 


pulp bandages. and mattresses are in 
from straw, made by cooking with strong alkali, and mixed with 
found an excellent foodstuff for cattle and 


horses, and is made for this purpose upon a large scale in mills 


molasses, has been 


which made heretofore only straw pulp, straw paper, or straw 
board. 
Technical Progress in Pulp an Paper Making 

“Necessity is the Mother of Invention.” This old adage proved 
again true in our country, as the war made many commodities 
Chemical wood pulp was also feared to become too dear 
for the use in common papers. The paper mill owner L. Enge in 
Petersdorf, Silesia, tried therefore to find a substitute, and he 


found after many trials, that by cooking pulp wood in a special 


scarce. 


way before grinding it, the ground wood fibre became so strong, 
pliable and yet whole enough, that it was possible to make com- 
mon printing paper for “news” therefrom without adding sulphite 
pulp to the mixture. With the old “brown cooking” process the 
fibres become brown, but Enge changes the process so, that he 
heats the boiler, filled to the top with wood and water, only little 
above the boiling point and puts it by pumping hot water into it, 
under the high pressure of about 12 atmospheres, without raising 
the temperature any higher. In short time, only two or three 
hours, the cooking is finished, and after grinding the cooked 
wood, whose white color only attains a faint yellowish tint, paper 
is made from the pulp, which is stronger without addition of sul- 
phite pulp, than paper made from the ordinary mixture of 85 per 
cent. of white mechanical pulp and 15 per cent. of sulphite. The 
process is patented and still being perfected by the inventor. It 
raised great interest paper makers and publishers. 


has among 


Paper Making Machinery 

Like the whole German engineering trade also the engineers build- 
ing paper making machinery adapted themselves to the changd 
circumstances. Though they had to work also for the army, and 
their working force was lessened by the recruitment they were yet 
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very busy for the paper trade, especially for the Scandinavian 


countries, which have now to provide large parts of Europe with 
pulp al d paper 


works of J. M. Voith in Heidenheim and Brenz 


for instance delivered and installed during the war not only great 


Che machine 


machines, but received also a number of new orders, so they de- 
livered two paper machines of 5,200 mm. wire-width for the new 
paper mill in Hallsta of Holmen Bruks in Hallstoch Fabriks Attie- 
bolag in Norrkoping, Sweden. The first of these machines was de- 
livered in September, 1915, worked well and made good paper from 
the beginning. Already after eight weeks of running a speed of 160 
to 170 metres per minute was reached, and after ten weeks the 
fulfilled, i. e. to of 45 


a speed of 150 metres per min- 


warranted conditions were make paper 


grammes to the square metre at 


ute \t the first trial already a speed of 155 metres was at- 


tained. ‘This achievement was the more gratifying, as wires, felts 


and jackets were not to be had in as good qualities as at peace 


time. In the meantime also the second machine has heen installed 


and will begin to work in January, 1916 


»? 


The wire of each of these Fourdinier machines is 22 metres 


and 5,150 to 5,200 millimetres wide. The couch rolls have a 
1,000 5,200 
suction-boxes help to thicken the pulp upon the wire. 


| 
rong 


diameter of 750 to mm., and are mm. long. Five 
Chere are 


three very heavy wet-presses, the first of which has a felt-washer 
of its own. 

The dryer consists of an introducing cylinder of 750 mm. diam- 
eter and 32 paper and felt drying cylinders of 1,500 mm. diameter 
each. Next to the dryer a cooling cylinder of 1,500 mm. diameter 
is arranged, which is followed by a stack of eight calendering rolls. 


The 


paper rolls are rewound upon Voith’s rewinders and cut so that 


\ winder with two large drums completes the machine. 


the edges remain free from dust. These rewinders work at a 


speed of 500 to 600 metres per minute. 
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The 
without any wheels, so that these machines run also at the highest 


drive of the whole machine—excepting the dryer—works 


speeds smoothly and without shocks. These machines are war- 
ranted to work even at the speed of 250 metres to the minute. 
(he illustrations inserted here show some shop views of the 
machines 
Some Details About the Hallsta Mill 
lo the new Hallsta mill, which has been in all parts designed 


by J. 


magazine-grinders of J. 


M. Voith, belongs also a large mechanical pulp mill with S$ 
M. Voith, each of 1. 
width, and with all accessory machines. 


1 metre of grinding 
In the paper mill there are six large heaters of a volume of 
\ oith. 


chanical pulp are pumped into the beaters in liquid state. 


15 cubic metres, also built by J. M. Chemical and me- 

Special care has been given to the working up of the paper 
refuse and to the pulp-catching devices, all of them working auto- 
matically and delivering liquid pulp into the beaters. 

\ll steam for heating purposes is taken from the power plant, 
after having served to drive the steam motors. Thus much coal 
is saved. 

Practical means are provided for the unloading of wood, coal, 
ete, and for the delivery of the ready-made paper into wagons 
and steamships, the mill having railway station and steamer quay 
of its own. 

\ modern chemical pulp mill completes the installation, which is 
said—by those who may judge it—to be one of the finest and most 
modern paper mills of the world. 

Voith in Heidernheim, 
delivered two paper machines of 3,200 and 2,800 mm. width to the 


“Sangbruksforeningen” in Frederickshald, Norway, 


Besides, the engineering works of J. M. 


paper mills of 
the wider of which machines began work in November, 1915, and 
reached after four weeks’ working a speed of 165 to 168 metres. 
The second machine will be put working in the beginning of 1916 
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We have dispensed with the intermediate gears running on studs which 
are impossible to lubricate. The spools are adjustable both ways. The clutch 
is operated from the front side. The gears are extra heavy and are protected 
by guards. All bearings are easily oiled. 
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These few illustrations 
should prove to your mind 
that we are designers and 
builders of Paper Mill 
Machinery suited to meet 
the modern demand. 
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Phe neering works of J. M. Vorth in St. Polten, Austria, speed per minute The beaters had a volume of 5,500 litres and 
deliver lourdrinier machine of 2,100 mm. width for one-and were charged with 500 to 550 vg. dry pulp each. A centrifugal 
th-si ized papers to the paper mill at Llermanetz, |lungary pump conveyed the ready-made pulp into the machine vat lo the 
\] machine of 4,000 mm. width for Hunsfos Fabrikker in stirring mechanism of this vat “Steinbock’s patent scooping buck- 
Huns ear Vennesla, Norway, is now being installed hi ets” were attached, which fill themselves always to the same level, 
Schoeller & Hoesch Company in Gernsbach, Baden, ordered during may the pulp in the vat stand high or low. After having passed a 
he w | got a cigarette paper machine of 2,100 mm. workn egulating chest, the pulp arrived through a channel wy the 
wi sand ti ind ft here into “Pape’s Patent Revolving Strainer.” 
ie machine of 4,000 mm. width has been ordered by the [his large strainer purities in 24 hours pulp for about 30,000 kilo- 
\ Ltd., Company in Rannum, Sweden, and must be de grammes paper nd still larger ones are built for a daily output 
livere 191 f 4.500 kilogramme paper. The feature of this strainer is, that 
Be is well in Heidenheim as in St. Polten, many paper the straining cylinder, which is not shaken, there is a swinging 
nachines have been enlarged and rebuilt. holk cylinder, which drives the fine pulp outwards through the 
\s three owners and about 1,500 workmen of J. M. Vortl slits of the straining cylinder. This lies in the liquid pulp with 70 
ur military service, the performances of the works merits ap- per cent. of its surface and is revolving very slowly. No spiral 
preci and were only enabled by employing war prisoners at a or conical wheels are emploved for the revolving motion. .\ spray 
large l tube from outward cleans the slits, and the cleaned pulp leaves 
Phe paper machine works of H. Fullner in Warmbrunn, Silesia, the trough at its lowest part through a pipe, therefore no foam 
ha model Fourdrinier machine for the World's | ibition irrives upon the machine \s there is but litthe room left for the 
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running 


is worth 
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for the 


writing and 


worked 


crop 


roll (r), 


Wire Part, Suction Boxes AND CoucHING Press oF J. 
ot By Industries and Graphic Arts in Leipsic, 1914 
month, July, 1914, this very interesting machine was in 
order, when the great European war broke out, and so but a very 
little number of foreigners could see it. ‘Therefore, it 
the while to describe this machine and its accessories 
\merican paper makers. The machine was ordered 
Fockendorf paper mill, and this concern made fine 
Printing papers on it in the exhibition \s the machins 
there but a few hours daily, two patented Schacht-beaters, driven 
by « ricity, were sufficient to provide it with pulp. 
{c) of this beater is as high as the top line of the knife 
by which arrangement the pulp acquires high fall, and moves in 
the \ dimensioned channels, despite its thickness very rapidly 
S 





of 10-12 per cent. substance attained 10% to 191% 


metres 





5,200-M Mm. FAst-RUNNING PAPER MACHINE FoR HALLSTA, SWEDEN. 


the swinging cylinder and the straining cylinder, as 


the 


pulp between 


well hetween straining cylinder and the trough, the pulp 


as 
Hows rapidly and there are no deposits. As there are no moving 
parts in the pulp, no cats (7) that is long aggregates of fibres, are 
being formed. On the other (the drive) side of the paper machine 
a Lamort strainer was installed, which has proved successful in a 
great many paper mills. 

The wire of the mechine was 20 metres long and 2,700 mm. wide, 
The 


The register rolls of evenly turned iron 


and could be given the necessary inclination for every speed 


shake was horizontal. 


pipes with copper lining revolved in ball bearings. Many facilities 
were provided for quickly changing the wire. 

Both couch 
Kittner’s patent doctor 


There were tive light, yet steadfast suction boxes. 
rolls were of cast iron with copper lining 
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a 


and an cillating brush cleaned the jacket of the upper couch 


roll lhere were three wet presses, the last one with mounting 
felt. Lach upper press roll had two oscillating doctors. A wide 
mould the first of these doctors had place for refuse stuff and 
did not allow that this might fall upon the bearings of the upper 
rolls when torn out. The first wet press had a freely accessible 


felt washer with rollers of cast iron, the upper one with copper 


mantle, the lower with rubber mantle 
The drver consisted of 
which wert 

groups Che 
drive side, by 
short that they 


twenty-six drying cylinders, eight ot 


felt dryers. The dryer was parted in three regulable 


steam entered into and left the cylinders at the 


which arrangement the pivots at the tender’s side 


could be so did not hinder the machine tending 
at high 


kets which scooped at the right and the left side and dis- 


speeds. The steam-water was taken from the cylinders 
by bu 
charged the water also when there was no pressure in the cylin 
ders. Ly these means the cylinders remained without water also 
lhe ball 


{ the felt dryers allowed to run these cylinders with- 


at highest speeds and did never dry badly or unevenly. 


bearings 


out drive; they were easily drawn by the felts, and can be regu- 
late i gliding stone in the shake lever, which elided into a 
slit of the regulable crank disk. By regulating this disk the stroke 
of the shake can be changed, while the machine was running, and 
the number of shakes can be changed by ‘the conic drums upon 
{ the crank axle 

Between the second and third group of cylinders there was 

vet calendar” with three cast-iron rolls The paper could be 
conduct etween three or only between two of these rolls. The 
hearings were cooled with water The third group of the dryet 
contained a large evlinder and a cooling roll The large cylindet 
had a felt of its own, yet no felt dryer, as the paper contained 


here but littl 


ot 1000 mm 


humidity. The cooling cylinder was a copper tube 


Jameter Copper remains tree from rust and trans 


runs through the 
The thoroughly cooled 
from the air, 


fers easily the coolness of the water, which 


cylinder, to the paper. paper absorbs 


readily humidity loses its brittleness and has no 
free electricity. 

A calender of four rolls, a slitter, a brush moistener, a winder 
with five roller bars and two pairs of bearings for drums com- 
pleted the machine. 

Those parts of the machine whose speed had tro be changed 
The speed of the electromotor could 


be changed from 80 to 390 revolutions per minute. 


were driven by electricity. 
\t the Leipsic 
exhibition also the machine parts with constant speed had electric 





OvutTLINE DRAWING or SCHACHT BEATERS. 


drive, though at the mill it may be more economical to drive this 
part with steam, whicl 

\ slitter and 
paper coming in full width from the machine into strong rolls of 


work 


afterwards may be used for drying. 


rewinder behind the machine transformed the 


the width of the ordered newspaper. This rewinder could 


at a speed of 450 metres to the mimute. 


\lso the Fullner machine works were during the war very busy 
for the German, .\ustrian, Hungarian and Scandinavian paper 
mills, and have delivered quite a number of new machines; others 


So when peace will come the German and Austro- 
with full 


are at work 


llungerian paper trade will be in a position to work 


power and to regain their part in the world’s trade. 
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Solve Your Drying Problems 


THE DODGE GRAVITY EVACUATOR, by re- 
moving all water of condensation, across the entire 
length of the paper dryer, brings about uniform drying, 
which is the equivalent for fuel saving, increased pro- 
duction, better quality, and elimination of cockling. 


The EVACUATOR carries no overhead charges, 
and will pay for its cost ina very short time, as the maxi- 
mum possible number of heat units are always utilized. 


Your selling department will appreciate our device, 
as the EVACUATOR will improve the quality of your 


paper, and insure to you a satisfied customer. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


THE DODGE GRAVITY EVACUATOR 


WALTER H. BOWES CO., Inc., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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HEN, on August 4, 
in the European War became an accomplished fact, 


1914, the participation of Great Britain 


it is 


quite safe to say that not a single one of the leaders of 
industry in the Kingdom had the faintest idea as to what would 
be the effect produced upon the commerce and manufactures of 


the country. For close upon a hundred years, since the termina- 


tion of the Napoleonic campaigns, the King’s peace has never been 


disturbed by any conflict which was capable of exercising any 
effect upon the trade relationships and conditions of the nation. 
\lthough there had hardly been a year during that time in which 


“little wars” in 
to trouble us mate- 
1870, 
were 


warlike operations were not being carried on, our 


various parts of the globe were too remote 


rially, and when France and Germany had their conflict in 


we were in no way involved, the only result, so far as we 


concerned, being a wave of commercial prosperity caused our 


employment in repairing the ravages of the war after its con- 


clusion. Consequently, experience was entirely lacking as to all 
points connected with the effect of European warfare in which we 
to take 


Moreover, a 


on our commerce and industry. 
factor had been introduced into the problem 


were a part, 
new 
by the rapid naval developments of recent years, and it remained 
to be seen to what extent the existence of the modern battleship, 
the destroyer, and the submarine would affect the course of trade. 
If our trade routes were to be stopped, and shipping to be held up, 
then trade 


would be doubly affected. Raw materials would not be 


available from foreign sources and finished products could not be 
sold to 
The preliminary points were quickly settled. 
evident that no substantial interference with 
was to be apprehended from the hostile navy, and that sources of 


foreign customers. 

It was speedily 
oversea commerce 
supply would still be available in foreign countries almost as freely 
This together with 
financial British 


as if no war were in existence. assurance, 


prevent enabled 
rate after the first week or two of the war, 
to concentrate their efforts on the general problem of trade, with 


measures taken to dislocation, 


manutacturers, at any 


the added complications which arose later from shortage of labor 
and variations of international exchange. 
Wood Pulp Imports 

First, 

second, 


The difficulty as to.the supply of wood pulp was twofold: 
the possible traffic Scandinavia; 
the total stoppage of supplies from Germany, from which country, 
in the 1914, 1,496 tons of bleached 
chemical dry had sent 
first effect of the war was a great increase in 


interruption of with and 


twelve months ending July 31 


and 41,689 tons of unbleached been into 


Great Britain. The 


the supply from Scandinavia, being rushed across so as 
to lay in stores before the possible stoppage became a fact. The 
figures for September showed the Swedish figures rising from 
33.334 tons in 1913 to 71,586 tons in 1914, and the Norwegian figures 
from 30,273 tons in 1913 to 69,783 tons in 1914. This, however, 


was an abnormal spurt, and the totals for the last five months of 


cargoes 


1914 showed only a slight increase, 233,219 tons coming from 
Sweden and 132,450 tons from Norway, as against 192,628 tons 
and 139,912 tons, respectively, in 1914. During 1915, so far as 


actual supplies are concerned, trade resumed its normal course, the 
total figures for eleven months ending November 30 being Sweden 
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148,78 
So far as actual supplies are concerned, 
but two 


89 tons, against 175,842 tons and 116,497 
has 


210,887 tons, 
1914. 


been no danger, 


Norway 
tons in there 
one 
, like 
all other war circumstances, to raise costs, and the other helen the 
difficulty found by Scandinavian mills in obtaining coal supplies, 
owing to the 


caused inconvenience, 
which operates 


factors have 
being the depreciation in the rate of exchange, 


prohibition of British coal export without special 


license. 
Imports of Rags 


The effect of the war on the supply of rags was immediate and 
The foreign of supply is suf- 
ficiently shown by the which for the 
December 31, 1914, 5,190 tons, against 11,103 tons in 
1913, and the supply has continued to decrease, the total for eleven 
months ending November 30 being only 10,354 tons in 1915, against 
21,133 tons in 1914 and 27,608 tons in 1913. The home supply, 
has fallen off, to the fact that the textile industry had de- 


voted itself so largely to the production of khaki and other woollen 


permanent. dislocation of sources 


figures, five months ending 


were only 


too, 
owing 


goods, so that the output of linen, and, consequently the supply of 
linen rags, is greatly diminished. 
Imports of Esparto 


The position of the esparto market up to the end of September, 
1915, fairly 
elements of uncertainty 


but during October and November 
During the last 
five months of the year the imports from Spain and Algiers in 
1914 were 13,414 tons and 23,930 tons, respectively, as against 13,835 
tons and 40,161 tons in 1913, while 
countries as 15,423 tons. 
November 30, however, the figures were 29,546 tons (Spain), 
813 tons (Algiers), and 29,293 tons (other countries), 
34,822 tons, 77,544 tons, and 62,383 tons, respectively, 
of nearly 25 per cent. This decrease due to the figures 
for October and November during which months, though the Span- 
8,294 tons (Algiers), and 2,499 
were imported, against 10,864 tons and 
in 1914. 


was comfortable, 


presented themselves. 


19.837 tons came from other 
In the eleven months ending 
71,- 


against 


as against 
a decrease 
is largely 
ish supply maintained, only 
(other 
9,534 tons, respectively, 


was 


tons countries ) 


Exports of Paper 
The healthiness of the export trade in paper is amply proved 
by the available figures. In spite of all obstacles, the exports for 
the five months ending December 31, 1914, were £1,166,706, against 
£1,455,421 1913; for the seven months ending July 31, 1915, they 
£1,618,718, £2,032,378 in 1914; increase of 
trade which brings the figures nearly up to those of pre-war times 
is shown in the four months ending November 30, which are £1,120,- 
545 (1915), £941,810 (1914), and £1,167,823 (1913). These figures, 
it must be remembered, are for a period during which France and 
Russia were buying comparatively little paper from Great Britain, 
and the German and Austrian markets were entirely closed. France, 
for instance, imported only 6,315 of printing paper from 
Great Britain in the five months ending December 31, 1914, as 
against 50,296 cwts. in 1913, and the figures for other foreign coun- 
tries for the same period fell from 168,733 cwts. to 77,437 cwts., 
while pasteboard, etc., went down from 57,891 cwts. to 43,943 ewts. ; 


were against and an 


cwts. 
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envelopes from 13,796 ewts. to 13,402 cwts.; bags from 21,349 cwts. 
to 16,280 cwts.; exports of packing and wrapping paper from 406,- 
470 cwts. to 318,113 cwts.; exports of printed paper hangings from 
40,499 cwts. to 22,965 cwts., and exports of other printed papers 
from 10,300 cwts. to 8,095 cwts. 

When we find that the 
gradual adjustment of trade to the new conditions is having its 
For the eleven 
months ending November 30, France imported 112,362 cwts. of 
printing paper, against 81,219 cwts. in 1914, and the figures for 
other foreign countries for the same period rose from 261,640 cwts. 
to 276,050 cwts.; exports of packing and wrapping paper were 685,- 


come to deal with 1915, however, we 


effect in the resumption of more normal figures. 


267 cwts., against 820,463 cwts.; exports of printed paper hangings 
were 78,157 cwts., against 96,229 cwts.; exports of other printed 
and coated papers were 17,252 cwts., against 23,121 cwts.; exports 
of pasteboard, millboard and cardboard were 67,910 cwts., against 
109,006 cwts.; exports of envelopes were 25,948 cwts., against 28,996 
cwts., and exports of bags rose from 42,752 cwts. to 45,493 cwts. 


Imports of Paper 

The cessation of imports from Germany and Austria was, of 
course, followed by a fall in the total amount of paper imported 
into Great Britain. For the last five months of 1914 the value of 
paper imported was £2,381,539, against £3,281,614 in 1913. For the 
first eleven months of 1915 the figures were £5,969,895, against 
£6,335,378 in 1914. The fluctuations here were very largely due to 
the question of the supply of packing paper, of which, in the 
twelve months ending July 31, 1914, 1,020,150 cwts. were imported 
from Germany, 293,193 cwts. from Belgium, and 222,950 cwts. from 
Russia. The demand for packing paper, of course, was greatly 
increased owing to the immense amount of transportation of stores 
involved in martial operations, and even after employing all British 
mills to their full capacity the shortage had to be made up from 
other countries. Scandinavia, naturally, was the chief standby, 
and the imports of packing paper from Sweden went up, in the 
eleven months ending November 30, from 1,124,231 cwts. in 1914 
to 1,500,167 cwts. in 1915, while the imports from Norway rose 
from 1,097,648 cwts. in 1914 to 1,444,591 cwts. in 1915. 


Raw Materials 

This question has already been mentioned in connection with the 
figures of imports into Great Britain, so far as it relates to the 
staple materials of the paper making industry, such as rags, esparto 
and wood pulp. In addition to these, however, quite a number of 
the subsidiary substances used in the process have been difficult 
and expensive to procure. 
wise, have had t 


Dyes of all sorts, aniline, and other- 
be used with caution, and papers of a heavily 
colored description have been discarded in favor of lighter tints 
as a means of economy in dyestuffs. Sulphate of alumina, potash 


alum and alum cake, have also shown a shortage of supply, while 


bleach powder is becoming more and more difficult to obta In 
all these matters, however, the technical skill of the paper makers’ 
chemist and the practical adaptability of the paper maker himself 
have been successfully applied to overcoming the various difficulties 
presented, and there is not the slightest doubt that efficient pro- 
duction will continue without undue interruption. 
Organization of Labor 

It is unnecessary to deal in detail with the methods adopted by 

the nation at large for the mobilization of its human material for 


the purposes of the war. Suffice it to say that, by the application 


f 


of expert methods, the military needs of the situation ha een 
met without any interruption of industry, and that as the leme 
of arrangement develops and comes into full working order, the 
resources of the country will be applied in a more effective man- 
ner than ever before. Paper mills, at any rate, while supplying 
their full quota to the fighting forces, are so organized as to 
maintain their output and supply the needs of their customers 
Prices of Paper 

It will be obvious from what has already been said, that all the 
abnormal conditions of the period have tended in the one direc 
tion of raising the cost of production; and that, unless the price 


of the product increased in proportion, the paper making industry 
would cease to be a commercial proposition. It is 


not surprising, 
therefore, to find that after many years of low prices; and (in 
some grades) of decreasing prices, an upward movement has 
manifested itself. The automatic movement of the market would, 


the increase to 


growing demand and interference with supply, but it has 


no doubt, have affected some extent, owing to 
been 
greatly aided by mutual action and co-operation between competing 
firms. The growing tendency towards mutual understandings has 
been the dominant feature of the war period, and its results will 
be felt long after the conclusion of the present time of turmoil, 
manifesting themselves, as they will, in more efficient production, 
less wasteful competition, and more profitable distributior In 
almost all grades of paper making, under the care and influence 
of the Paper Makers’ Association of Great Britain, manufacturers 
have approached one another, and the creation of group meetings 
of kindred makers has resulted most beneficially. [he degree in 
which co-operation has been possible differs, of course, in dif- 
ferent groups, but its existence and the certainty of its extension 
For 


reason, if for no other, it is possible to close this brief review, 
dealing with 


are the most striking features of a remarkable pe riod, this 


a time of stress and conflict, with a note of confident 
assurance, because, in spite of the terrible evidences of strife and 
contest which surround all the civilized nations of the world, the 
first signs of a new dawn are already apparent, and the brightness 
of the coming the 
night 


day already illumines darkness of the dismal 


FRANCE HAMPERED BY GREAT LABOR SCARCITY 


Heavy Enlistment in the Army Causes Some Mills to Shut Down—Normal State Gradually Returns and Trade 


Activity Improves 


Markets Depend Largely on Imports—Prices Show Sharp Advances. 


Written for This Number by E. Bardet, of Bordeaux, France. 


Translated by Albert Komp. 





HE European war caused great perturbation in the French 

paper trade in general at the beginning of hostilities. The 
“dead” after 
The men in commercial and industrial life had 
to leave in order to fulfill their military duties as soldiers and 


industry might be said to have been 


soon 


the war began. 


officers have. 
business 
ordered. 


On the first outbreak of hostilities they abandoned 


ae ; ; : ; ® 
and left in all directions for their posts of duty as 


It has been the same with employers and laborers who were 
mobilized and had departed, thereby causing scarcity of laborers, 


tradesmen and directors. To this we must add the absolute 





lack of transportation facilities owing to the requisition of every 
railroad for the transportation of troops and material of war. 
Owing to this situation a large number of mills have been closed 
and the few continuing operations were soon’ obliged to partly 
discontinue because of the lack of men, means of transportation 
and orders 

Besides all this trouble the march of trade has suddenly en 
stopped because nobody cared to purchase anything. Grad 
however, normal business life began to revive and a few mills 


have resumed operations with untrained men, the railroads resum- 
ing commercial transportation and matters began to look more 
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Is produced by the Howard Mills, making, 
one grade of Bond Paper exclusively. We 
invite and urge comparison. 


/ HOWARD BOND 


Has no rival for its beautiful white color 
and unusual strength. It is manufactured 
with water filtered by nature, taken from 
a subterranean lake of absolute purity. 


HOWARD BOND 


Is moderate in price and represents every 
requirement of the business world, and 
has revolutionized the Bond Paper market 
of America. 


COMPLETE LINE OF WHITE AND 
COLORS ALWAYS CARRIED IN STOCK 


The Howard Paper Company 
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PREPAREDNESS is the watchword of the day. 
The Fire Hose you select NOW may remain in racks years 
before a fire occurs. You should select 


EUREKA COTTON RUBBER LINED 
MILL HOSE 


Why? Because it is rendered mildew and rot proof. It is sin- 
gle ply, seamless woven and rubber lined, and is thoroughly de- 
pendable. 

The dread of fire is reduced to a minimum when a PAPER 
MILL is equipped with EUREKA HOSE, which has given com- 
plete satisfaction the world over for the past forty years. 


Order today and be PREPARED for ANY EMERGENCY. 


Fureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


27-29 Barclay Street, New York 
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INTERLEAVING ‘ Specialties 

CARBON in Embossing and 
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Wall Paper Manufac- 
COLOnE 6 And Dealers In turers. 
SPECIALTIES 


MILL SUPPLIES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND MAIN WAREHOUSE 
448-450 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, 50-51-52-53 Worth 


WAREHOUSE Nos. 2 and 3 
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or less in a normal condition. Orders began to return and be- 
cause demands for goods began to be felt since stocks of mer- 
period and it 


But again the 


chandise were exhausted during the transitory 
became necessary to replace the consumed supply. 
demand for soldiers began to be uppermost and caused renewed 
scarcity of laborers of an advanced age whose services in the 
army had not been deemed indispensable in the beginning. At 
the same time the younger generation had been drafted into the 
army and thus the mills were again deprived of their workmen. 
This calamity has been made even worse by the difficulty in 


obtaining raw materials, and by the few mills, running so far 


under great difficulties, were forced to stop altogether. 
Many Paper Mills Taken for Other Purposes 


The hopeless position of the mills has been concluded by requi- 
sition of them by the government for the war on the ground 
that their situation near the river-side was so propitious for 
bleaching cotton, used in the making of gunpowder, and further- 
more for the usage of their established water power. For these 
reasons, commerce having witnessed the complete breaking down 
of the countries for 


industry, was obliged to look to foreign 


relief. This has been granted by England who has supplied our 
country regularly until last September with all corts of paper— 
News, book, writing, bag or wrapping and even fancy paper, but 
today England finds herself in difficulty regarding the delivery 
of sold goods and is asking extension of time for filling contracts 
because not only France but England too is embarrassed and the 
output of their mills is greatly reduced because of the need of 
trained army. The 
Rigley, Dickinson, and Spicer had supplied the 


firms of Lloyd, 
French market 


men who have entered the 


during the first period of war. 


Paper Obtained from England, Holland and Scandinavia 


receive important shipments of 


news, bag and wrapping paper from the Scandinavians. 


Besides from England, we 
Impedi- 


ments of deliveries have caused great irregularity in Sweden and 


Norway. The Union Mills of Skien have made the largest 
deliveries in France, and to these mills we must add the name 
of Holmes Brug and Drammen, makers of wrapping paper. Hol- 


land has also sent us some paper, especially Bristol card from 
the Gelderland 
There remains Spain which from the mills of the associa- 
steadily but 


mill. However, they have stopped their ship- 


ments 


tion Papelera Espanola delivers poor quality of 


news, printing, bag and wrapping paper, also writing paper. These 
not 


country 


and the orders which 


constraint 


French taste 
under 


have no other choice. 


papers do answer the 


said receives are given and force of 


circumstance as we Said country is also 
delivering some cardboard, but it is of a very faulty kind of 
manufacture. 

| finish this dissertation by mentioning the United States who 
lately are sending us some newsprint, but freights are so out- 
business transactions which the 


rageously high that they forbid 


Scandinavians have been able so far to maintain. 
American Newsprint Preferred in France 
These conditions are very regrettable because American print- 
ing paper is highly esteemed in France, and it represents a quality 
By the 
normal, 


superior to all others so far imported into our country. 
time America and more 
\merican newspapers will be imported exclusively, regardless of 


freights between France are 
the burden of higher duties on import from America. It is an 
abuse indeed to be obliged to pay a freight of 28 to 30 dollars per 
ton tor newspaper on which the commercial value cannot allow 
such a charge for transportation. In this respect the Scandi- 


navians have the advantage in paying only from 9 to 10 dollars 


per ton. Moreover, they pay a duty of only 10 francs per 100 
kilos on wrapping, printing and writing paper against 13 francs 
fr the United States, and nevertheless certain special sorts 
may be imported from the United States into France. 





Four Stages Through Which the Trade Passed 
Now let us return to the subject of perturbation caused by 
the war on the industrial and commercial condition of the paper 
trade in France. I would state that a fourth period is now begin- 
ning for we have lived so far through three periods as men- 
tioned. 


During the first period we witness the beginning of 
and 


First. 
the war found business dead and numerous mills and fac- 
tories standing idle. 

Second.—In the second period we find a partial revival of busi- 
ness life that had been obliterated by the starting of hostilities ; 
various mills resuming operations and we also find a revival 
of business life, especially in demands for industrial products 
occasioned by the exhaustion of all stock or stores. 

Third—tThe third and longest period shows a new stoppage 
of factories occasioned by the lack of workmen and raw manu- 
we enter into the 
The fourth period in which we witness a renewed 


facturing material, and 

Fourth. 
springing up of the paper industry and trade, mills running and 
delivering again, fabrication being resumed for good or evil, and 
shipments facilitated by re-established commercial transportation. 
Wood pulp arrives, certainly in small lots, but they do arrive, 
Old papers not obtainable for a long time from England are 
again arriving, and as for the rag stock of which France produces 
more than it consumes, we are really well supplied. 


Many Changes in Grades and Consumption 

But it must be understood that consumption exceeds production 
in news prints especially, and also in wrapping papers which 
we continue to import from abroad. 

The war has wrought many changes in the consumption and 
quality of paper, as for instance when formerly we could demand 
a weight of 47 to 48 grams per square meter, we today have 
to be pleased by accepting for lack of choice a weight of 50 
to 52 grams. For wrapping we used to ask for sulphite stock 
but owing to the scarcity of this material the wrappings now 
obtained are made in inferior quality from mixtures of old straw 
papers with some rag pulp. It is the same with straw papers of 
which the consumption has been very large, but we replace the 
same today with inferior grades of cheap bag or wrapping made 
I say less of writing and halftone or 
lithograph papers for the strain produced on these sorts is far 


principally of old papers. 


less than on the other sorts, whose scarcity is still felt seriously. 

But most assuredly the mills that have normally operated on 
these products in times of peace will follow in the trend of 
While in the 
a certain strain has been imparted to paper mills, it appears to 


others by partially resuming activity. meantime 
be different in the case of cardboard mills, since they were closed 
at the beginning of the war and have remained closed, and we 
find a very serious scarcity of this line of goods in France. 


A Comparison of Prices to Show Advances Made 
I will now conclude by touching on the question of prices. 
They have risen in every direction and show and continue a 
strong tendency for steadily advancing, and are embracing all 
although in different 
increasing to 40 and others to 100 per cent. I 
examples : 


sorts of sorts 


a few 


paper percentage—some 


quote 


Former price. Present price. 


Ordinary BGG PORe? ccc sie cecwias e, aa 34 
NGWEDRRIOE .oisic Sccuccnseveusedeces 28 ae 
TD cau dusaciencenedeaneeenua ane 60 
WEESEMM crs aeeau Ceca watees wae earar 50 85 
RiROMNUIR Ku deGortenccucccuseeuesa 48 80 
ODER e's ddinside teneeacadans 80 130 


And for comparison we state the price of gray binders board: 
Old price, 15.50; new price, 42; and wood or mill board, old price, 
25, advanced to 55. All these figures considering the known 
tendency will advance still further. 
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TRAIN SMITH COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


In all grades of Foreign and 
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“Service” has been the motto of our busi- 
ness since it was established in 1873. 


That our Service is satisfactory is proved by 
our constantly increasing list of satisfied 
clients. 


67 Milk Street, Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN FOREIGN PAPER MARKETS 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Through American Consuls in All Parts of the World 


Is Encouraging the Trade to Avail Themselves of Foreign Opportunities Created by the War— 


South America a Most Attractive Market 


The Information Which Is Gathered to Aid Exporters. 


Written for This Number by our Washington Correspondent. 





HE export trade of the United States in paper and pulp has 
taken on a new significance since the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. Before that time our sales of these products 
to a large extent, to neighboring countries and to 

No very serious attempts to enter the market in distant 


were made, 
\ustralia 

countries had been made by the paper industry. So long as the 
home market easily absorbed the production of American mills 
Since the 


markets 


there was no particular reason for seeking foreign trade. 
war started, however, opportunities for entering foreign 
have presented themselves that could not well be overlooked, and 
it is not likely that 


ever willingly relinquish the new markets they are now entering. 


American pulp and paper manufacturers will 


Realizing that not only could sales of paper abroad be made very 
advantageously at this time, but that the experience of engaging in 
foreign trade on a large scale would be very valuable in itself to 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 


the manufacturers, the Bureau of 


merce, Department of Commerce, since the war started, has given 
considerable prominence to the paper trade in foreign countries. 
In the first place the bureau issued a large monograph on this 
subject, which brought the conditions of the trade down to the 
beginning of the war. This work, which was generally considered 
very good, dealt with the paper and stationery trade in practically 
every country in the world, and no detail was omitted that might 
add to its practical value to the American exporters of paper. It 
is said to have been one of the most complete reports ever issued 
by the bureau. 

The 


monograph also submitted samples of the paper and paper products 


American consuls who submitted reports for use in the 
that were in demand in their own consular districts, and these 
samples, some 400 pounds in all, were assembled and sent out to 
various central cities for inspection by firms interested in the 
foreign 
certain country, say Argentina, the value of having access to sam- 
ples of the paper actually in demand in the Argentinian market is 


Having obtained a good working knowledge of the 


markets. Having studied thoroughly the report on a 


apparent. 
market as it existed before the war started, the manufacturer has 
only to bring his knowledge down to date by inquiring into the 
war’s effect on the market. 

Just what effect the war has had upon the trade in any particular 
commodity in any particular country is not always ascertainable, 
but in the case of paper there is considerable information available. 
The bureau, for instance, has received from the American consuls 
no less than fifty reports on the subject. These have all been 
printed from time to time in the bulletin of the bureau. 
on paper have been published from Spain, Japan, China, Germany, 
Australia, Russia, Chile, New Zealand and many other countries 


within the past few months. 


Reports 


Foreign Sales Made Through “Opportunities” List 


[In addition to the consular reports the bureau has also published 
about sixty specific “opportunities” for the sale of paper in foreign 
countries since the war began. As published in the bulletin the 
“opportunity” is outlined only in a broad way, but the information 
as to names, addresses, etc., are withheld. Exporters who write in 
for the reserved information must be known to the bureau, or must 
make known the facts as to their status, nationality, etc., before 


they There are many letters on file at the 


in be accommodated. 








bureau from paper and pulp mills and exporters showing the 
It is im- 
possible, of course, to state just how many thousands of dollars 


benefits they have received from these “opportunities.” 


worth of paper and paper products have been sold by American 
but the fact that certain 
important concerns are more anxious than ever for such informa- 


firms as a result of these trade “tips,” 


tion indicates that favorable results have been achieved. 
The Japanese After the Trade of the Fer East 
One of the most interesting results of the war so far as the paper 
industry is concerned is the apparent determination of Japan to 
secure the trade of the Far East. The capacity of the pulp and 
paper mills there has been increased, according to reports reaching 
officials here, and steps have been taken to secure the markets in 


India, South China, Java, Manila and Australia. Before the present 





Dr. E. E. Pratt, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF FoREIGN AND DoMEsTIC 
COM MERCE. 


conflict most of the news print was imported into Japan, but the 
mills have increased their capacity not only sufficiently to supply 
the home market but to make possible an active campaign for 
foreign trade. It is stated that the quality of the newsprint is 
undoubtedly poor, but the prices are very low. 
South America Our Most Attractive Market 

Of the new markets that have been opened to American paper 
exporters South American perhaps has proved the most attractive. 
The prices there are said to be good and there is not likely to be 
any serious competition for some time to come. The exports of 
news print to Argentina for the first year of the war were valued 
at more than $800,000, or double the total for the previous year, and 
the exports to Chile were three times what they were before 
hostilities started, according to figures on file at the bureau. The 
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Cuban market, always securely American, has just about held its through special investigations for which they are especially fitted 
own. by training or experience in various branches of commerce. Just 


is now buying news print at the rate of about $500,000 





a year, which is more than five times the amount sold in that 
quarter under normal conditions. Australia, always a good market 
for American paper, has not held its own since the war began. It 
dropped from a total import of $947,000 for the fiscal year of 1914 
to $744,000 for the same period in 1915 

The total exports of news print from the United States for the 
first vear of the war were valued at $3,079,000, a notable increase 
over the total of $2,177,000 of the previous year. The second year 
of the war will undoubtedly show a much greater increase. 

In carrying out this function use is made especially of the 
Consular service, through the Department of State, to obtain re- 
ports on the current developments of the trade of foreign countries 
and opportunities for the sale abroad of articles produced in the 
United States. This material is edited in the bureau and dis- 
tributed to the commercial public by means of the daily Commerce 
Reports and supplements and also by means of special bulletins 
and pamphlets and confidential circulars or letters. 


Special Commercial Attaches Help the Bureau 

The bureau’s facilities for studying foreign markets for Ameri- 
can goods have been greatly increased during the past year by the 
appointment of special commercial attaches to represent the De- 
partment of Commerce in the more important commercial countries. 
\ special appropriation for this work was made at the last session 
of Congress. These attaches are accredited to the embassies and 
legations of this country in the capitals of the countries to which 
they are assigned. They devote all of their time to the study of 
commercial problems and write the results of their investigations, 
which are eventually published by this bureau. At the present 
time commercial attaches are stationed at London, Paris, Petro- 
grad, Berlin, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, Lima, Pek- 
ing, and Melbourne 

Further the bureau is equipped with a corps of field commer- 
cial agents, who supplement the work of the consular officers 


at present a special force of commercial agents have been as- 

signed to South America, and the work of these investigators is 

supervised by a special staff at the bureau in Washington. 
Translates Foreign Tariffs, Furnishes Statistics, Etc. 

To supplement this volume of commercial information there are 
distributed accurate statements concerning the customs tariffs of 
foreign countries, a work which is carried on currently by the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs of the bureau. Not only are transla- 
tions of these tariffs made and published at frequent intervals, but 
through Consular reports and from other official sources there is 
maintained a record of the existing regulations with respect to 
customs charges in all foreign countries. 

Statistical information in regard to imports and exports of the 
United States is received by the bureau in monthly and quarterly 
returns from the collectors of customs, showing the principal 
articles imported and exported and other data. 

The bureau co-operates with representative trade organizations 
by conferences with their officers, by the use of membership lists 
for the distribution of confidential information, and by filing with 
them plans and specifications for work relating to the industry or 
industries represented by such organizations. Numerous indi- 
vidual requests for information from American manufacturers and 
exporters receive attention and the bureau endeavors to supply 
promptly all material in possession on a particular subject. 

All of the trade information received is carefully indexed, and 
the bureau has a record of reports on most lines of trade in 
foreign courtries, and when requests for data on any particular 
line are received search is made through these records and all 
information available is furnished. 

The distribution work of the bureau has been greatly facilitated 
by the establishment of branch offices during the past year or so 
in various of the larger cities. These offices are now located in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Seattle. Dr. FE. E. Pratt is chief of the bureau. 


NORWEGIAN MILLS HAVE PROSPEROUS YEAR 


Written for This Number by Einar Sundt, Editor of Farmand, the Trade Journal of Norway. 


li war has, of course, in many ways greatly influenced the 
Norwegian paper industry. But, on the whole, it must be 
knowledged that 1915 has been, everything taken into con- 
sideratior 


i, a fairly prosperous year for the Norwegian paper mak- 


ers, because the Norwegian mills were able to run without any 


interruption This has of course been a very great advantage 
both for the laborers who are employed, and for the capitalists 


\ have invested their money in this industry. 

\s to the financial results of the year’s working, they vary con- 
iderably. In the commencement of the year the outlook was 
loomy, indeed; there were few orders and prices were low 
any prospects of an improvement. There were only a very 

of paper for which a better inquiry had then set in 
e outbreak of the war in the autumn of 1914 most people 
expected that there would immediately be a better demand for 


and for a short while there was an improvement in “news, 


ter a few weeks the market collapsed, and there was no 


he inquiry for a few kinds of wrapping papers also increased 
sot hat on the outbreak of the war, but there was no rise of 
pri \nd on the whole the demand was poor, and prospects 
we herefore, very bad in the beginning of 1915, with the ex- 


cept of a couple of sorts of paper. 








[his state of things has, however, gradually improved as the 
year advanced. The change is due not so much to an increased 
consumption, but to the circumstance that several of the paper 
producing countries of Europe have been prevented from ex- 
porting; they have also partially been compelled to discontinue 
their production, either because their mills have been destroyed 
or because they have not had the necessary laborers to keep the 
mills going. The result has been a gradual reduction of the stocks, 
and this has led to a stronger demand for certain kinds of paper. 

It has, therefore, been possible to advance the prices little by 
little, but it is doubtful whether the extra prices which were de- 
manded were in the commencement sufficient to balance the in- 
creased cost of production and the advances in freights. On an 
average the Norwegian paper makers were in the commencement 
too moderate in their demands for higher prices, and it was not 
before the autumn that they really came to understand how much 
was needed to cover the enhanced cost of production. 

\ very considerable all-round advance has now been enforced, 
but this is hardly much exaggerated. It is, however, a pleasure 
to be able to note that the Norwegian paper mills are at the 
present well booked with orders at prices which are on an average 
fairly good, and it looks as if a good demand for paper from 
Scandinavia will continue. 
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FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN PAPER 


The Large Territory Formerly Supplied With Paper by Germany and Austria, Furnishes an Excellent 


Field for Exploitation—Despite the Great Falling off in Exports From European Countries, the For- 


eign Paper Trade of the United States Has Not Increased—Now Is the Time to Go After This Trade 


Before Home Production Abroad Becomes Too Great. 


Written for This Number by O. P. Austin, Statistician, Foreign Trade Department, 
National City Bank of New York. 


HE lessons of the year 1915 to American paper manufacturers 


ind exporters should be, and doubtless will be, helpful to 
them in shaping their future policy with reference to foreign 
trade There seems no sufficient reason why the United States 


should not greatly enlarge its exportation of paper and paper manu- 
factures of the various grades, and it remained to the years 1914 
and 1915 t 
tunities the world over and their relation to the paper industry. 


The above 


present some facts regarding conditions and oppor- 


uggestions are based solely upon existing data with 
reference to the international trade movements of the year in paper 
and paper products; the countries of origin; the countries of con- 
sumption and the embarrassments which have arisen among both 
producers and consumers as a result of the disarrangement result- 
ing from the war. With the manufacture or selling of paper the 
writer has no expert acquaintance. lle knows however that with 


the world’s largest exporter of paper, Germany, suddenly cut out 








United States 


country of the world, except Russia, the capacity to conserve and 


We still have a larger timber supply than any other 


even enlarge that supply by proper care of our forest area, and un- 
limited quantities of capital seeking sate and sane investment, 
especially in a form which will aid in the enlargement of our for- 
eign trade. So the 'essons of the year “point a moral and adorn a 
tale,” the tale being one of woe to the sections of the world which 
have in the past relied upon certain European countries for their 
supply and now find themselves cut off from that source, the moral 
being of double character; first, that the consuming countries 
should give greater recognition to the supplying power of the 
United States, and second, that the people of the United States 
should give greater attention to enlarging their power to supply 
foreign countries and to push their products instead of permitting 
them to sell themselves. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary have in the past supplied ap- 





BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE PAPER MILLS OF THE MARTIN & WILLIAM H. Nixon Paper Company, MANAYUNK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of the market, a similar condition with reference to another coun- 
try exporting considerable quantities, Austria-Hungary, and re- 


duced exports from England and France, the importing countries 
of the world have found themselves very much embarrassed. 
his paper importing section of the world includes practically all 
countr utside of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Canada and the United States. Of course 


Great liritain supplies a part of her own requirements from her 
own domestic industries and this is also true of France, Spain and 


in a limited way Italy, but a large proportion of the European 
countr outside of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Scandinavia 
find it necessary to import a large proportion of their consumption, 
and tl] s true of all the world outside of Europe, except in the 
case Canada and the United States. 

This situation above outlined, that you can count upon the fin- 
ers hand the countries supplying the bulk of the paper and 
Paper manutactures entering international trade, should be ex- 
tremely suggestive to the capitalists and manufacturers of the 





proximately one-third, speaking in very round terms, of the paper 
entering international trade. This is a very rough estimate but 
latest available figures indicate that paper and paper products ex- 
ported from Germany alone amount in normal years to about 60 
million dollars a year; Austria-Hungary approximately 10 millions; 
Norway about 8 millions; Sweden, 15 millions; Great Britain about 
17 millions; France approximately 20 millions; Canada 12 millions, 
and the United States 21 millions. 

rhe figures for these half a dozen countries total about 160 mil- 
lion dollars in the average normal year and they, of course, do not 
by any means include the total value of paper and paper products 
entering international trade, which doubtless exceeds 200 million 
dollars a year and may probably reach a total of 250 millions. All 
of this means to the capitalists and manufacturers of the United 
States a great and rapidly expanding field for a class of manufac- 
tures in which we are already a large producer, but in which we 
have made no especial efforts for the expansion of our trade, for 
the same reason which has led us to be neglectful in many other 
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lines of industry, namely, the great demand for the home market. 
Our manufacturers of paper and wood pulp and of paper goods of 
yarious classes doubled their output in the decade 1900-1910, and 
the large proportion of this increase was a result of the increased 
demands the home market, for the exports of their products, 


pulp, paper pulp, paper and paper products, formed but about 10% 


of the total output indicating clearly that the very rapid increase in 
productiot during the decade was chietly due to the demands of the 
home market 

The lessons of the year to this enormous industry with a present 
investment of approximately 400 million dollars in the United 
States alone are obvious. Germany and Austria-Hungary, which 
have supplied to the outside world nearly 75 million dollars’ worth 
of paper and paper products have suddenly been separated from 
their accustomed markets; Great Britain and France which had 
normally exports of approximately 40 million dollars are, of 
course, too busy to give much attention to their export trade; 
while the neutral countries accustomed to export quantities have 
been hampered by the difficulty of obtaining ships and the very 
gh freight charges. Great Britain’s exports of paper and paper 
roducts in 1915 amounted to a little less than 15 million dollars 
against about 18 millions in 1913, while in the case of France the 


falling off is very much greater, the total paper exports from France 


being for the year only about one-half the normal. Norway in the 
eight months ending with August, 1915, showed exports of printing 
paper practically the same quantity as that of the corresponding 
months of 1913, but of packing paper an increase of about 20% 
ver the same months of 1913; the exports of wood pulp showed 
even less change than those of paper, being practically the same 
quantity in 1915 as in 1913. Sweden shows a slight fall in the 
quantity of paper exported in the eight months of 1915 when com- 


pared with 1913, also a fall of about 10% in wood pulp exported. 


The United States Has Not Increased Its Paper Exports 
What ha 


States as a result of this tremendous falling off in the exportation 


happened in the paper export trade of the United 


of paper and paper products from European countries? It is a 
painful question because of the answer which must be given, 
namely that there has been no increase in our exports in that 
period. The total value of paper and manufactures thereof ex- 
ported in the ten months ending with October, 1915,’ was $17,886,- 
378, against $17,622,952 in the corresponding months of 1913—the 
year immediately preceding the beginning of the war which so 
gieatly reduced the exports of the European countries. On the 
other hand, the shortage of supplies in Europe and the difficulties 
of transportation have reduced our imports of paper and manu- 


2 million dollars, the total imports for 


tactures therefrom about 
the ten months of 1915 being 20 million dollars against 22 millions 
in the corresponding months of 1914. Canada our near neighbor 
has promptly taken advantage of this situation, for she exported to 
the United States in the five months ending with August, 1915, 
6 1-3 million dollars’ worth of paper against five million dollars’ 
worth in the corresponding months of 1914, and 3% 


4 millions in the 
corresponding months of 1913. 


It is only justice to our manufac- 
turers to add, however, that their exports of one class of paper, 
“newsprint,” 


than in 19]4. 


is slightly greater in 1915 than in 1913 but less in 1915 


It is understood that Senator Ransdall, of Louisiana, will soon 
introduce a bill asking for an appropriation of some $250,000 for 
the establishment of a paper plant to be located in the yellow pine 
belt of the south for experimental purposes. The Forest Service 
has already demonstrated, by tests, that yellow pine is adapted to 


the manufacture of good paper and it is hoped that the waste may 
be utilized for paper. 
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What has the consuming world done for paper, in view of the 
fact that certain of the great paper exporting countries have been 
absolutely cut off from the world’s markets, another group so en- 
gaged in war as to reduce their surplus for exportation, and the 
remaining group doing little or nothing by way of increasing their 
exports? The answer is obvious: first, they have drawn upon the 
stocks in existence at the beginning of the war; second, they have 
reduced their consumption to some extent, and third and most 
important of all, they have stimulated home production. 


Home Production Stimulated in Many Countries 

In India, Japan, in the Orient generally, in certain of the South 
American countries, the paper making industry has been greatly 
stimulated and the question of a further increase of production 
been given a new impetus. From India comes word, that of a very 
serious consideration, of the establishment of new mills to supply 
the home demand, for India imports between 5 and 6 million dol- 
lars’ worth per annum of paper and paper manufactures and has 
numerous plants and grasses, from which it is practicable to pro- 
duce paper in great quantities, and of course an unlimited supply 
of cheap labor. In another section of the Orient, the ever alert 
Japanese are already at work planning to not only supply their 
entire domestic requirements but to supply the entire paper trade 
ef the Orient, obtaining timber from that section of the island of 
Sakhalin, which they obtained from Russia as a result of the war 
with that country, and turning it into paper for use at home and 
among the various countries of the Orient. In South America, 
which was accustomed to draw the bulk of its paper and paper 
products from Germany, the paper making industries have been 
somewhat stimulated. though this has been limited by the amounts 
of available capital. Argentina’s imports of paper in normal years 
amount to nearly 6 million dollars a year, of which about one-half 
was drawn from Germany, while the output of her factories was 
Brazil’s imports in 


normally about 2!4 million dollars a year. 


normal years amount to about 34% million dollars, of which about 


ynne-half was drawn from Germany; Chili about 2 million dollars, 
of which more than half was drawn from Germany. 


Now Is the Time to Build Up Export Business 


In certain lines our own exports of paper to South America have 
increased. The quantity of newsprint paper exported to Argentin? 
in the ten months ending with October, 1915, was 31 million pounds 
against 20 millions in the corresponding months of 1914, and 20 
millions in the same months of 1913, but to Chili the exports of 
1913 are but 1'4 million pounds against 3 millions in the same 
months of 1914 and 2! 


the growth, if any, in other classes of paper to South America for 


millions in 1913. It is not possible to state 


1915, though the fact that our total exports of paper manufactures 
thereof are in the ten months of 1915 practically the same as those 
of the corresponding months of 1913 suggests that the chief growth 
in exports to South America has apparently occurred in the single 
items of newsprint. 

One important fact, perhaps the most important observable in 
this hurried review in the paper situation the world over, is the 
fact that the world’s shelves are empty. If our manufacturers really 
want to increase their exportations of this class of products, “now 
is the time to subscribe.” 


Because of shipment from the Pacific Coast the paper trade 
should be more or less interested in a bill which has just been in- 
troduced in the House by Representative Adamson regarding tolls 
through the Panama Canal. This bill seeks to legalize an executive 
order made during the past summer by President Wilson on the 
tolls of deck loads. These deck loads are principally lumber and 
pulp wood. 
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YEAR ago the market for paper makers’ chemicals and stock 
was dull. The supply of analine dyes was the only element 
of anxious concern. The prospect of an active business year 


was not promising. To the casual observer there could be no im- 
mediate connection between the manufacture of paper and munitions 


but the conversion of the great color-making establish- 


ot war, 

ments of Germany into explosive works came as the first shock. 
This has produced a profound impression upon our paper and 
textile industries, large consumers of dyes. Indeed, it has been 


a question of paramount moment throughout the year. 


Gradually, as the Allied nations came to place orders here for 


ammunition, our normal supply of domestic chemicals was heavily 





Martin L. GRIFFIN. 
drawn upon, and at once the market for all chemicals, especially 
those into which sulphuric acid and caustic soda entered, was af- 
fected 


Events mo England’s embargo on coal 


ved in rapid succession. 
affected the Scandinavian pulp mills, which, in turn, affected the 


supply and market for sulphite pulp and coal. 
The withdrawal and destruction of a large tonnage of shipping 
has made our supply of Cornish clays very uncertain. 


( ott 


made absolute contraband to Germany, has doubtless 


caused the withdrawal of a large quantity of sulphite pulp from 
the paper manufacturer, and proven beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that it Should the con- 


flict continue long enough, we may come to realize that Germany 


n be successfully nitrated for explosives. 


will clothe her people to a considerable extent with garments 
made 1m paper textiles. 
The appearance of the deadly gas bomb immediately affected the 
market, and the price of bleach has soared to imaginary heights. 
\ very accurate picture of the casein situation is given in the 
Octol 7 issue of the JourNAL: “The shortage of casein is be- 
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Written for the Paper Trade Annual and Convention Number by Martin L. Griffin. 


coming extremely serious, and it is becoming more than proble- 
matical as to what the coming year will find in this market. It 
The raw 
materials are all being consumed in the manufacture of cheese 


seems absolutely impossible to get stocks at any price. 


and food products which are in great demand at enormous prices.” 
Notwithstanding the placing of rosin on the contraband list, 
the price has risen abnormally during the last six months. 
hus we see how this great European war has seriously dis- 
turbed our paper industry. The question arises, will it be for 
better or fer worse? 
tion. 


No direct answer can be made to this ques- 
When we view the tremendous sacrifice of men and treasure, 
we must all realize that the world is inevitably poorer for it and 
Notwithstanding this fact, 
we must realize that there will be a great void to fill up again, an 


there is no escape from the results. 


opportunity; or, better, a readjustment to be made in which we 
shall participate. 

Thomas A. Edison said a year ago: “Prepare now for the boom 
in trade that we wiil soon experience, and which will be tremendous 
after the war.” This we are already experiencing. 

‘Lhe great bankers of New York will tell you that the first finan- 
cial effect of the war has been the importation of gold, next the 
sale of our securities held abroad, and finally the pyramiding of 
credit, while the balance of trade in our favor mounts upward; 
and that in the end the warring nations will be too poor and their 
credit exhausted to buy from us, that foreign trade must event- 
ually balance. This may be all summed up by saying the war has 
made tremendous possibilities for readjustments in every line of 


We Should Free Ourselves of Color Dependence 


By as much as it is made difficult to obtain what is wanted, by 
will the other resources be 
forward. This is our predicament now, particularly re- 


so much demand be limited and 
brought 
garding aniline colors. Our opportunity is right now to free our- 
selves from dependence upon foreign countries for everything we 
need in the manufacture of pulp and paper, and we can do it if 
we will. At the same time it is evidence of ignorance and stupid- 
ity to believe that, because we are a great and prosperous nation 
with tremendous natural resources, we can shut ourselves up and 
What we should do is to 
produce all the 
This 


is preparedness in business, and, after all, this is the only “pre- 


purchase nothing from other countries. 


make ourselves commercially independent to 


essential needs of a great nation and then trade freely. 
paredness” that counts. We are taught in school that education is 
not the acquisition of statistics, but rather the ability to draw 
from the storehouse of knowledge the facts as wanted. 

If, therefore, our government and nation will so mobilize their 
commercial and economic resources that they may convert a sub- 
stantial part of them into liquid “preparedness” assets, convertible 
securities, if you please, no other form of preparedness will be 
I would be pleased to apply this general principle to 
is beyond the 


necessary. 
particular conditions and cite examples, but it 
scope of this paper; I must confine myself to conditions affecting 
the paper industry. 

There are two important questions growing out of present con- 


ditions. First, to what extent will the paper industry profit? My 
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answer is: Very little in prices, much more in tonnage. How out of its rightful place by German indanthrene, claimed to be 
long will the scarcity and high prices of paper makers’ chemicals fast under all conditions. ‘The brilliancy of this color is not to 
last? It is safe to say, in general, for some time Sulphuric be compared to that of ultramarine. It is true that different kinds 
as ° < ays ’ s ‘ 


and muriatic acids, alkalies and bleach will come back to normal 
These industries are highly de- 
and efficient in this country, and are absolutely inde- 
of outside interference and capable of filling every ordi- 


after the war demands stop. 
veloped 
pendent y 
nary demand. With nitric acid, the condition is very different. 
Until very recently, all nations have 


natural supply of nitrates from Chile. 


been dependent upon the 
With the development of 
cheap water powers, especially in Norway, and the science of 
electro-chemistry, nitric acid and nitrates are already being made 
in important commercial quantities from the nitrogen of the air. 
This is not a matter of much direct importance to the paper man- 
ufacturer, but is of prime importance to our government and 
nation. A start has already been made in this direction, and the 
industry should be encouraged and fostered by the government. 
The high price of alum and all sulphates is due to the demands 
for sulphuric acid. 


The Situation in Bleach, Alkalies, Casein, Ete. 

The abnormal market for bleach and alkalies is also caused 
directly and indirectly by the exigencies of the war. The prices 
of these will continue buoyant until the demands for munitions 
abate and the paper stock market returns to its normal condition. 
Many of our largest manufacturers of bleached pulps are now 
making their own bleach and alkali; and the commercial plants 
are abundantly able to take care of all ordinary demands. 

The casein situation does not look promising. A few years ago 
skim-milk was a by-product of the dairy industry, and of relatively 
little value. From this, commercial casein was produced by pre- 
cipitation, leaving milk sugar and mineral salts of the milk as by- 
products. ‘This casein, at about seven cents per pound, soon dis- 
placed glue at a less cost and with far superior results in the coat- 
ing of paper. The imperative demands of the armies for con- 
venient, concentrated and sustaining food products have claimed 
this milk at its food value, including casein and milk sugar, and 
made casein impossible except on this equivalent basis. With the 
rising prices of all food products the food value of casein was 
bound to find its own place in the near future under any circum- 
stances. Manufacturers of coated papers may as well recognize 
this fact and prepare to find substitutes for it. Chemists have for 
a long time pointed out the value of modified starch and cellulose 
for adhesives, coatings and sizings, but have not been encouraged 
by the paper men. 


Domestic Clay Resources Very Large 


Too long industry has depended upon Cornish clays, till now 
every year brings us nearer our own home resources. We have 
the clays in abundance, and it remains only to adopt economical 
and efficient methods of refining, and secure low rates of trans- 
portation to make ourselves independent of foreign supplies. 

During the past year a wave of hysteria and color blindness has 
swept over the country because we could no longer get the Ger- 
man made aniline colors. 
cause ve 


This wave is now subsiding, not be- 
are getting the colors, but because we are to a large 
. returning to the use of many vegetable and mineral colors 
formerly used. Ultramarine, the classic blue of the paper maker, 
brilliant of all blues, has in recent years been crowded 


PRICE CHANGES WHILE YOU HESITATE 


Wt RE 


are we at? That question is being fired from both 


into the middle. In other words, prices are changing 


over he man who discusses paper prices today and does 
ooo , ; 

not buy until tomorrow may have to re-discuss the subject. De- 

cidedly unsteady with regard to price, probably amply describes 


the con 


ion of the paper market in these parts this week. Prices 





of paper and conditions of manufacture call for discriminating 
judgment in the choice of these colors, but ultramarine will always 
command a high position in the manufacture of our best white 
papers. 

In the second place, progress is being made in developing an 
aniline color industry in this country, and more colors are avail- 
able. This growth is bound to continue, war or no war; tariff or no 
tariff. I would like to have my readers point to one single in- 
dustry that has been taken from us by foreign competition. The 
German nation has been glorified for its great achievements in 
science and industry, and we accord honor and praise for its 
splendid accomplishments, but when it ascribes to itself the source 
and guardianship of “Kultur,” when it has to make you believe 
that the making of aniline colors is one of the Eleusinian mysteries 
revealed to it exclusively by a patent from the gods—don’t you 
believe it. 

We, Too, Can Have a Color Industry 


It is now time to reconsider the facts. The German aniline dye 
makers must have taken keen delight during the last 25 years 
in pampering their customers abroad with a thousand odd color 
products from coal tar, knowing all the while that they were de- 
grading the skillful dyer to the rank of a laborer and at the same 
time intrenching a powerful base for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. The two together make a very pretty combination. 

For a year we have heard a great deal about the German color 
industry—how impossible it would be for us to duplicate it under 
any circumstances—that it has been a generation in building—that 
it takes some hundreds of the most skilled chemists, which only 
Germany can produce—that it is so strongly intrenched com- 
mercially that when the war is over, German colors will be 
“dumped” upon our market at cut-throat prices. It is amazing 
what headway such talk has made. In the first place it is not 
necessary to duplicate the German industry with its thousand 
products. There are but seven primary colors and but two kinds 
of materials, animal and vegetable, to dye. I am very sure no 
practical American would cumber his business with such a use- 
less mass. 

American Progress in Colors Would Be Rapid 


If we ever build up a color industry, it will not take us long to 
do it; we do things quicker here. We also have very able and 
worthy chemists, and some of them German, who somehow prefer 
to live with us. 

Meanwhile real progress in making coal tar products and colors 
is being made and will continue. 

Who has the most at stake in this matter? Well, I should say 
the government; that is, just now, the Democratic party; more 
particularly the President and some of his official family. Would 
it not be well to make ample provision for ammunition, as well 
as for guns and soldiers? And how could this be done better 
than to offer encouragement to private companies to engage in the 
manufacture of explosive intermediates and dyes? What better 
and more effective encouragement could be given than an adequate 
tariff? But, don’t count on this from a Democratic administra- 
tion. Whether under any administration assistance is provided 
or not, we may confidently look forward to a dyestuff industry 
of our own in the near future. 


of materials purchased by manufacturers are the cause of the an- 
noying instability of the market, which gives no evidence of be- 
coming settled in the very near future. As for business, there is 
more than most of the mills can handle. Orders are being taken 


at most offices only with a conditional clause attached. Buyers 


for years have had things pretty much their own way as far as 
deliveries are concerned. 
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NIXON’S FLAT ROCK MILLS MODERNIZED 


One of the Notable Pieces of Mill Work Which Were Brought to Completion During the Year Was the 


Thorough Overhauling of the Mills of the Martin & William H. Nixon Paper Company of Philadelphia 
The Plant Is Now Equipped With the Most Modern Apparatus of Every Sort—Location Has Many Ad- 


vantages 


EN FIFTEEN 


and 


INETE 
ment 


the completion of an improve- 
that has at- 


saw 


enlargement in mill construction 

tracted comment and praise of the highest kind from every 
me who has seen and appreciated the gigantic task which was 
hefore the owners 


It is one thing to build a new mill from the 


ground up and make a success of it; it is quite another proposi- 


tion to take a group of buildings constructed at different periods 
since 1840, reconstruct them and put up additional structures, and 
convert the whole into one complete modern mill of greatest effi- 
ciency, all without interfering with the output of the plant during 
the reconstruction. This is what has been accomplished at the 
Flat Rock Mills of the Martin and Wm. H. Nixon Paper Co., at 
Manayunk, Philadelphia. 

One can hardly describe the reconstruction without going a lit- 
the history of the mills, which extends back a century. 
Schuylkill Mana- 
location afforded not power, 

\t that time Manayunk was some 
Philadelphia, and the founder felt 
safe in having a permanent supply of pure water; but since then 


tle into 


The first mill was located on the river, at 


yunk, because the only a source of 
but ample supply of pure water. 
miles from the city limits of 
the boundary lines of the city have expanded to take in all the 
surrounding territory, and the dense city population has reached 
the vicinity. Many obstacles and difficulties were overcome in or- 


der that the mill might be built where no contamination of the 


water would affect the product. 


Great Care Used in Making Papers 

The Nixon mills have over one hundred years of personal his- 
tory behind them, and it is a fact worthy of note that, although 
the founders and sons of the founders have passed out of the con- 
trolling management of the Nixon mill, the same careful super- 
vision and painstaking efforts to produce papers of quality that 
characterized the builders and owners of the first mill are carried 
on by the present controllers of the mill’s policy. As a result of 
this policy, the Martin and Wm. H. Nixon Co. Flat Rock Mills 
stand in the front ranks of the paper-producing plants of America. 

Up to three years ago the plant was still in the hands of the 
of the founders. It was owned by the heirs of Martin Nixon 

William H. Nixon. The latter gentleman was still in 
active control of the mill then. 


famil 
and by 
The mill, however, was not pro- 
ducing the volume of paper that the times and opportunity seemed 
to warrant. 

Mr. Nixon was advancing in years and a lifetime spent in meet- 
ing stiff competition had made him anxious for a release from the 


wearing campaign of business, and he was loath to inaugurate the 
means for a greater output and a wider range of endeavor. How- 
ever, several men prominent in the paper trade of Philadelphia 


saw and recognized the latent possibilities of the mill and foresaw 
to what extent the plant could be developed. 


lhe firm of Magarge & Green had been established in the Phila- 


delphia jobbing trade for years. Thomas J. Hare, president of 
the mpany, ‘iad started in the business as a boy and had become 
one of the best known men in the trade. His experience and his 
per lity had pushed him to the front and his wide acquaintance 
witl paper business had brought him more and more in touch 
with the Nixon company. 
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\ Detailed Description of the Lmprovements. 
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Ile was the one who saw the possibilities of a paper manufac- 
turer’s business founded upon the already established Nixon name 
and maintained by young and active executives, and after a series 
of negotiations that at times seemed doomed to failure, he concluded 
the sale of the Nixon mill from the family to a new company which 
he organized. This new company, of which Mr. Hare was elected 
president, took over the mill at North Manayunk, and immediately 
plans were put into operation for almost an entire rebuilding of 
the plant. 

These plans were probably the most ambitious ever fathered for 
a Philadelphia paper mill. The contemplated changing the old 
buildings and putting up new buildings, changing the equipment, 
the product, and even the policy of the company. And, now, all 
these have been brought to a successful conclusion. 

On July 12, 1912, the old mill was taken over, and on June 1, 
1915, nearly three years later, the rejuvenation was completed and 
The 
policies of the new company were so successfully carried out, the 


operations were in full force in the practically new plant. 


present mill so represents the modern type of paper mill, and the 
company owning the plant is so typical of the wonderful industry 
of which it is a part, that they are really “the talk of the town.” 
None of the achievements of the concern have been overrated, on 
the contrary, not enough has been said of the development and 
the probable future of the company. 


Splendid Shipping Facilities for the Mill 

The mills stretch for nearly half a mile along a strip of land be- 
tween the Schuylkill river and the old Schuylkill canal. It has 
splendid shipping facilities, several railroad tracks which act as 
feeders for the main system run along the Schuylkill at this point, 
and diverging from these feeders three separate sidings have been 
constructed directly into the Flat Rock Mills, as the Nixon plant 
is designated. 

The system in operation at the mills was installed under the 
supervision of J. Arthur Hayes. Constructed under the modern 
idea of carrying the raw materials, the semi-completed stock and 
the finished product, straight through the mills from one end to 
the other, the Nixon system represents the latest in mill methods. 
At one end the sulphite pulp is brought in, and at the other end 
the complete paper, cut, rolled and packed, is loaded into cars for 
shipment. 

At the far southern end of the property is situated the boiler 
house. It is several hundred yards away from the beater house, 
and it was so placed as to eliminate all dust and coal dust from 
the beater house air. The management has gone even further 
than this to prevent any possible soiling of stock. Wire screens 
are installed at every window of the plant, and this gives the 
Flat Rock Mills the best equipment of its kind for keeping dirt 
particles from the paper pulp. 

A direct railroad siding runs into the second floor of the boiler 
house by means of an elevated structure. Here every pound of 
coal is weighed before being used. Automatic stokers have been 
installed, and the newest equipment to be had has been secured 
Situated 
basement 
The 


to lend its aid to the economical operation of the mills. 


next to the boiler house is a storage warehouse, the 


and first floor of which are used for storing mill materials. 
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COMPLETE Unit of Claflin Continuous Beaters will cost 

less than tub-beaters, do more and better work, save 

power, and floor space, and cut down the cost of repairs. 
Every Paper Maker knows that proper beating and _ brush- 
ing insures good running on the paper machine. Many of them 
know that the Claflin Continuous Beaters do better beating and 
brushing than any other machine on the market, and for this rea- 
son are constantly adding new Claflins. 














We have many customers who tried out their first Claflin 
eight or nine years ago, and are still using it, and have added from 
four to fourteen machines to their original installation. 

Some of these people are using the Continuous Beaters in 
connection with tub-beaters, and have discarded a number of 
Jordan Engines, while others are replacing old tub-beaters with 
our Continuous Beaters. 

We build two sizes; the No.| for ordinary use, and the No. 
2 for Heavy Work, and where greater capacity is needed. 

Please write us for full information, regarding either size 
machine. 


CLAFLIN ENGINEERING CO. 


LANCASTER, OHIO 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
THE LAURIE MACHINERY CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CAN. 
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A FEW VIEWS SHOWING THE UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE FLAT ROCK 
MILLS OF THE MARTIN AND WILLIAM H. NIXON PAPER COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1—Tue Overneap Trottey Hanpitinc Putp; No. 2—T He Troittey with. Etectric CRANE STACKING Rotts; No. 3—ONE 


View or THE Beater Room SHow1nG Pup Depostrep FROM THE OveRHEAD Carriers; Nos. 4 ANp 5—OTHER VIEWS OF THE BEATER 
Room; No. 6—An Automatic WEIGHING Device; No. 7—ONE oF THE T1IERING MacHiNnes; No. 8—THe Wet Enp or ONE oF THE 
Macutne; No. 9—One Corner oF THE SHIPPING Room SHow1inc Automatic CoMPpuTING AND WEIGHING MAcHINE; No. 10— 


SH NG Suction Rout. 
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TOMPKINS-HAWLEY-FULLER CO.’S 


Improved Process of Creping Papers 


BY 


Scientific Methods 
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For the manufacture of CREPED PAPER 
Napkins, Toweling or Stretchable Bag-Papers 
the System has no equal 





dried without stretching, retain their form better than cold 
creped paper products. 


For particulars address: 
BELOIT IRON WORKS, THE BAGLEY & SEWALL CO, 
Beloit Wis. Watertown, N. Y. 


TOMPKINS-HAWLEY-FULLER CO. 


Valatie, N. Y. or Oregon City, Ore. 





The crepe being formed while the fibres are steaming hot, and 
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ipper | s contain completed stock. Here the windows and en- 
ewan almost hermetically sealed in order to keep out any 
ssible ist and to retain the dryness that is so essential to 
weing” paper. Opposite the warehouse, toward the river, is the 
se-m factory. Ilere all the shipping cases are made from 
prime l-seasoned lumber. Adjoining this building, and almost 
lirect the river, is the tank and filter house 


Description of the Tank and Filter House 


Runnit beneath the floor of the case-making factory is a 
eries settling tanks. The water is drawn in from the canal 
to a lat settling tank. A slight eddy kept in motion by a water- 
wheel that also regulates the amount of settling acid, slowly 
arries e water from one tank to another. The most careful 
supervision is in force here to clear the water of all possible im- 


purities. The water sweeps gradually back and forward, from 


ne tank to another, the impurities sinking to the bottom as the 
roces ceeds. With all visible dirt removed, the water is 
then pumped into filters, of which there are twelve in this build- 
ng. In these filters the water is forced again and again through 
lavers sand, finally being piped to a connecting building con- 
taining four tanks, where the now perfectly pure water is cooled 


ind retained until piped to the beater room. The entire filtering 


effect at the Nixon plant is the most efficient that can 


system li 


Irom the time the water is drawn from the canal 


he install d 


to the moment it is placed in the beaters the utmost care is taken 


to resolve it into a water that is absolutely pure. Nothing is 

erlooked, from the settling tanks to the conveyor pipes that 
vill have any effect in removing from the water all impurities. 
\s a result the water that is mixed with the sulphite pulp is of 
the highest degree of purity, and the ultimate product reflects this 


secured by 
Flat 


careful attention in a clear color that can only be 


such tireless effort as in the order of things at the Rock 


Mills 
Situated midway between the tank house and the large beater 


room, which is next in line, is a separate building used for the 
sole purpose of mixing bleach. The building is separated from 
all the others so that the fumes cannot reach the workmen and 


cause an impairment of their efficiency. The bleach is piped from 


the mixing house to a separate compartment of the beater room, 


where the sulphite is mixed with the acids and bleached to the 


whiteness required by the Nixon standards. 
Facilitating the Handling of Clay 
The next step in the process of the manufacturing system is 


the handling of the clay. 
ner of the 


The clay department occupies one cor- 
room, \ 


large stock railroad siding brings the cars 


directly to the clay receiving station. Running parallel with the 


1 


tracks, and so located that the clay can be dumped from the cars 


directly into it, is a worm gear that carries the clay along a 
wooden trough to a bucket hoist, which in turn raises it to the 
Storage tanks located high above the building. The entire action 
is automatic It is not necessary for any of the workers to 
handle the clay after the moment it is received. The conical 


shaped clay tanks are built on a large iron framework, and by a 
series of levers and shutters the clay is dropped from the tanks 
In graduated amounts to a weighing machine where an accurate 


carries the 


record is kept of all material. Here another worm 
clay to the mixing tanks, from which the now liquid mass is 
piped to the mixing room. This liquid clay is kept constantly in 
motion in the pipes by an automatic device, thus preventing a 
sett! and consequently a weakening of the mixture. 

The storage room is in one of the new sections of the mil's. 
At one end the freight cars discharge their loads of sulphite pulp 
at a platform. Overhead is an elaborate system of trolleys carry- 
ing an electric crane. The pulp is loaded on buckets or trucks, 
quickly hoisted in the air by the crane, and deposited in the ad- 
joining beater room. An intricate system of switches enables the 
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crane to sweep back and forward the full length of the storage 


room or turn off into the beater room and deposit the pulp in 


without further handling. An automatic 


weighing device takes the weight of each load of pulp as it passes 


any of the machines 


from the storage to the beater department. 


Method by Which the Pulp Is Prepared 
The Nixon system has now its paper-making process to an im- 
portant point. Steam has been generated, water has been filtered, 
bleach has been mixed, clay has been prepared, and the pulp has 


been received. All these ingredients have been brought, by pipe 
or crane, to the large stone-walled building in which the heart 
of the Nixon plant is located, the beater room. In this depart- 
ment, the centre and most vital part of every papermaking plant, the 
A bat- 


of twenty-three beaters is located here on the main floor, 
The overhead 


specialized attention of experts has been given full sway. 
tery 
nearly all of which have been newly constructed. 
crane, swinging in from the adjoining stock room, deposits the 
pulp directly into the beating machines without a second handling. 
The beaten pulp is then piped from the beaters to a series of 
in the basement of this building. On the same 
The un- 
bleached sulphite is here mixed with the bleach in a white tiled 


mixers located 


floor with the beaters is situated the bleaching room. 


tank, the resulting bleached stock being drained off the tank at 
the floor level. 

In the 
have 


basement of the beating house eight large stuffchests 


been constructed. The newly bleached pulp is loaded on 


the bleaching room and sent down a 
The stuffchests are lined with a 


designed porous brick that quickly drain off the liquids 


hand-trucks from steam 
elevator to the stuffchest floor. 
newly 
and render the pulp from the top to the bottom of the pit, a dry, 
closely fibred mass. 

As before noted, the pulp is piped from the beaters on the 
floor above to six large mixers built in the basement. There are 
two sets of these mixers, the mass being ready for the Jordan en- 


gines after being passed through the second mixer. 
Two Latest Model Driving Engines 
7 he 


distinct 


Jordan engines and the paper machines are located in a 
department, separated from the beater and stock room, 
The engine room contains two large latest 
1,250 600 


These engines furnish the power for the plant. 


by the engine room. 


model driving engines, developing and horsepower, 

respectively. 
The equipment of the paper-making department consists of four 

Jordans, 68-inch, 90-inch, 106-inch 

114-inch paper-making machines. These machines are all of latest 

build, the 114-inch one being the latest model of P. & J. pattern, 

106-inch of Moore & White 


calender rolls are located at the end of each machine, so designed 


also one one one and one 


and the construction. A series of 
that any degree of hardness may be given the surface of the pa- 
a simple cut-in or cut-out of the required number of 


In addition to these calender rolls the Flat Rock Mills also 


per by 
rolls. 

have three super-calender machines, with which an extra high 
polish may be given the paper. A winding device is located at the 
end of the calender rolls on each machine. Directly above the 
winder an arm of the overhead crane is constructed, and with the 
completion of each required quantity of paper the roll is lifted 
either to the ware- 


house, the super-calender machines, the slitting room or the ship- 


from the winder by the crane and carried 


ping department. 





Equipment Contains Six Slitting Machines 
But one more process remains. To meet the requirement of any 
particular buyer, the rolls are slit to any desired length. Adjacent 
to the paper-making room, and under the same roof, is the cut- 
ting department. Here six slitting machines are installed. 
Cleanliness is the prevailing note in the cutting department. 
The cement floor is kept clear of all slittings, and the stock is 


piled on a frame platform behind the machines. Hand-trucks are 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


Your Calendar Is Your Shipping Schedule 


Our clay contains LESS GRIT and a LOWER 
MOISTURE than any Foreign Product 


It is the best clay for UNIFORMITY, 
BRILLIANT COLOR and LOW COST 


HIGH RETENTION 


CLAY WORTH WHILE 


Test and Buy C M—E W Brands 


MINER-EDGAR COMPANY, 52-62 Warren St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sole Selling Agents for EDGAR BROS. CO. MINES 
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VORE PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF THE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT OF THE 
MARTIN AND WILLIAM H. NIXON PAPER COMPANY'S MODERNIZED 
PLANT AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





11—Tue Dry Enp or One or THE Bic Macuines; No. 12—THeE ARRANGEMENT OF THE Drives; No. 13—ANOTHER VIEW 

OF | 1 THE Macutines: Nos. 14 anp 15—Two Views IN THE CoMPANY's Laporatory; No. 16—Motor-DriveN Pump; No. 17— 

Tuomas |]. Hare in His Orrice 1N THE Mitt; No. 18—One or tHE LarcGe Driving Encines; No, 19—ANoTHER VIEW 
—E Room; No. 20—Tue Sanp Fitters: No. 21—Tue Secenp cr tue Two Drtvine ENGINEs. 
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used to convey the cut paper to the casing room, where the stock 
is made ready for shipment. The shipping room, at the far end 
of the mill, completes the mechanical parts of the plant. The out- 
going paper is assembled in the shipping room, where 
packers first wrap moisture-proof covering around the roll or 


stack before enclosing it in the casing. 


expert 


This one feature of the 
Nixon shipping system assures the receipt by the jobber of paper 
in perfect condition, Tinted stock are wrapped in black paper so 
that there is no possibility of strong sunlight affecting the color. 
The rolls are capped, and every precaution is taken to insure the 
undamaged arrival of the paper at its destination. A railroad 
siding brings freight cars right into the shipping room, and an 
elaborate system of checking shipments is in force to insure ac- 
curate deliveries. When a shipment finally leaves, it has under 


gone a process that results in absolute accuracy. Several times 
during the course of the paper through the mill, expert inspec 


tions have been made 


Mr. Hare in Close Touch with Operations 


The offices of the company are located on the second floor of 
the main building. Here also is the chemical laboratory, where 
the company’s chemist is constantly pursuing experiments to im 
prove the mill’s products. The laboratory is also used extensively) 
reports to customers of the quality of paper used and 
Mr. 


he can constantly be in 


in giving 


in compiling formulas for special grades. Hare has his 


the 
conditions prevailing at the plant and at the same time supervise 


office at the mill, where touch with 


the general business policy of the company. 


J. Arthur Hayes, the treasurer of the corporation, is in active 


harge of the mechanical end of the mill. Mr. Haves has been 
connected with the Flat Rock Mills all his business life, having 
entered employ f the company when the Nixon family was 


still in charge. He is an authority on paper and pulp making. 


Charles W. Knode Is Sales Manager with Offices in New York 


[he sales headquarters of the firm are located at 200 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 
fore 


Charles W. Knode is sales manager. Be- 
with the Nixon company Mr. Knode 
salesman for the Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., and he has many 


years of active, personal selling behind him on which to draw for 


his connection was 


guidance in his direction of the Nixon sales force. 
Hare; 


treasurer, 


The complete list of officers is: President, Thomas J. 


vice-presidents, John Joyce and Maurice J. Curran; 
J. Arthur Hayes; 


John H. Jones. 


secretary, Charles W. Knode; superintendent, 


The product of the Nixon mills consits entirely of high-grade 
hook papers in super-calendered, antique, machine and high ma- 
The Flat Rock standards are known to the trade 
In the super-calendered class—Flat Rock rag plate 


chine finishes. 
as follows: 

(white), Flat Rock super-calendered (white and India tint). In 
Flat Rock extra bulk-featherweight 
vove (cream), Flat Rock text wove (white and India tint, water- 


the antique machine finish 
marked), Flat Rock joycelyn wove (not watermarked), Flat Rock 
laid Flat Rock joycelyn laid (not 
watermarked) and Flat Rock mimeograph (white). In the high 
Ilat Flat 


(white These book papers have 


text (white, watermarked), 


machine finish Rock machine finish (white), Rock 


Inglish finish and India tint). 
met with a popular demand in the last few years that speaks 
well for the future of the plant. With such a capable selling force, 
and with mills that, although not the largest in the country, but 
so well equipped and in such a compact, smooth-working manu 


Martin & William H. 


has everything in its favor for a long term of active and success- 


facturing unit, the Nixon Company, Inc., 


ful paper making. 


REX PAPER COMPANY’S MILL TO BE OPERATING SOON 


Written for the Paper Trade Annual and Convention Number by Our Regular Correspondent 


OLN KING, the builder of paper mills, is building another. At 
present one of the biggest paper mills in the Middle West 
ears his name. The new company under the laws of 


Michigan cannot be called the King Paper Company. But there is 
nothing to prevent it from being known as the Rex Paper Com- 
pany \nd what does that mean but King? Last summer when 
this little giant of the paper industry sold out his interests in the 
King Paper Company and announced that he would build another 
mill, no one ever dreamed that before the snow was flying his 
now mill would be under cover. But that is just what happened. 
Up the river three miles east of the city, in a former cow pasture, 
the plant of the Rex Paper Company is springing up with a rapidity 
which has amazed paper mill builders in this part of the country. 
Next June this mill will be producing a high grade coated paper, 
with a rag base, possessing a good printing quality, with exceptional 
strength and folding possibilities. This is the only grade of paper 
that will be manufactured and the new paper mill and coating plant 


} 


is being erected with the view in purpose of placing on the market 


a paper worthy of the name King, or Rex as it must be called. 

Che officers of the company are: President, John F. King; vice- 
president and manager, Phil G. Baltz; secretary, Edwin H. Hack- 
ing; treasurer, Merrill B. King. From the list of officers it can 
be seen that Mr. King has associated with him men well known in 
Mr. Baltz was for many years sales manager 
of the King Paper Company. He is known from coast to coast 
and it was not at all surprising when Mr. King picked him as 
manager of the new mill. Mr. Hacking was for many years as- 
sociated with the Bryant Paper Company and he, too, is well and 
Merrill King, treasurer of 
Like his 


the paper industry. 


favorably known in papermill circles. 
the new 


Rex Paper Company, is a son of John King. 


father, he learned every detail of the paper business, working in 
The 


young man is bound to make a worthy successor to his father. 


various parts of the mill until he had mastered every detail. 


Every day the parent and son can be found out at the new mill 
watching and supervising the construction work. 
Daniel J. 


plans for 


\lbertson is the consulting engineer. He prepared the 


the new mill and is directing all building operations. 


Dimensions of the Building and Departments 

The paper mill is 504 feet long and 108 feet wide, exclusive of 
the boiler house and engine room. The coating room is 304 feet 
long and 108 feet wide. The machine room is 42 feet by 200. The 
beater room is 42 feet by 200. The office room, which is located 
in the southeast corner of the finishing room, is 36 by 40, being 
located under the coating room. It will be noticed that the new 
Rex mill has been built for only one machine, it being the plan of 
the new company to secure business enough only for a ofe-machine 
plant. 

The stock room will be located over the beater room and the 
rag stock room will be placed over the stock room, making the 
handling of all material as convenient as possible. Sand and lime 
brick, almost a pre-white color, have been used in the construction 
work, making the mill a rather attractive structure. The con- 
tractors erecting the new mill are Houser-Owens-Ames of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Details in Regard to the Mill’s Equipment 


The paper machine will be 114-inch Beloit, equipped with the 
King-Neary suction roll. The machine is made by the Beloit Jron 
Works, of Beloit, Wis. 
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SCHORSCH & CO. 


Office: 500 East 133rd Street New York City 


Daily Capacity 5,000,000 


F + 
132*° TO 133"° ST 6 BROOK AVE 


To new fireproof building we occupy was especially de- 
signed and built for our own requirements. 


Our equipment comprises the very latest improved machinery 
for both manufacturing and printing Paper Bags and Sacks. 


Our private railroad siding into building gives us unequaled 
shipping facilities. 


We Make All Grades of 


Quick Opening Bags Flat Bags Flour Sacks 
Satchel Bottom Bags Square Bags Fuel Sacks 


This Registered 
Shika Eade Poultry Sacks 


Bread Bags Octagon Charcoal Sacks 
Glassine Bags Coal Sacks 
Candy Bags Coke Sacks 
Notion Bags Wood Sacks 
Bottle Bags Specialties 

on a Paper Bag 
Millinery Bags vouches for Etc. 


its 


Shirt Waist Bags Good Quality Etc. 


Sugar Bags 
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The coating plant will be equipped with six single coaters manu- 
jactured by John Waldron of New Brunswick, N. J. 

Three Wicks vertical boilers, of 335 horsepower each, manu- 
factured by the Wicks Boiler Company, of Saginaw, Mich., have 
heen installed. They are equipped with Murphy stokers. 

\ Green fuel economizer, manufactured by the Green Fuel 
Economizer Company, of Chicago, is being installed. 

Five beating and washing engines made by the J. H. Horne & 
Sons Company of Lawrence, Mass., will be used in the new mill. 
Four King-Neary Horizontal Triplex Paper washers built by the 
Valley Iron Works of Appleton, Wis.; three engines furnished by 
the Filer, Stowall Company, of Milwaukee, Wis.; one variable 
speed engine furnished by Chandler-Taylor Company, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., will be installed. All engines are directly connected, 
doing away with ropes and drives. 

[he concrete chimney is 175 feet high, being 25 feet in diameter 
at the base and six feet and six inches at the apex. It was erected 
by the Weber Chimney Company, of Chicago, III. 

Two trimmers, one 76 and the other 84 inches, manufactured by 
the Smith & Winchester Company, of South Windham, Conn., will 


be installed 


Three 66-inch supercalenders, made by the Norwood Engineer 
Company, of Florence, Mass., will be installed. The sprinkler sys- 
tem will be installed by George Higgins, of Kalamazoo. Five 
elevators will be placed in the mill by the Abell Elevator Company, 
of Louisville, Ky. One hemispherical water tank, holding 50,000 
gallons, and 140 feet high, has been erected by the Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works Company, of Chicago, Ill. The rooting was put on 
by the National Roofing Company, of Detroit, Mich. 

The well which will furnish the water supply for the mill is 
18 feet in diameter and 24 feet deep. It will furnish one million 
gallons every 24 hours of the purest kind of water. 

\ rotary boiler of 8,000 pounds capacity, built by the McNeil 
Boiler Company, of Akron, Ohio, has been installed. 

The rag room machinery was furnished by the Norwood En- 
gineering Company, of Florence, Mass. The American Steam 
Pump Company, of Battle Creek, Mich., is putting in the new 
pumps. 

When finished the new Rex Paper Company's mill will be one 
of the finest and most completely equipped in this district. The 
\t the 


present rate of progress in building it probably will do so. 


company hopes to be turning out finished paper by June. 


KALAMAZOO MILL OWNERS FORCED TO ENLARGE PLANTS 





HE past year and the year to come will without doubt be 
known as the greatest constructive period the paper industry 
in this state has ever known. When the year 1915 broke, 
the outlook was anything but favorable to the paper makers 
Business was poor and the outlook poor. Gradually during the 
early fall the outlook brightened and now Kalamazoo finds itself 
in what can safely be termed the biggest boom its paper industry 
has ever had. New mills are being built and other mills are being 


enlarged 


The Retirement of John King from Paper Company 
The first important change in 1915 came when John King re- 
tired from the King Paper Company and began the construction 
of a new mill under the name of the Rex Paper Company, This is 


aone machine plant. The company has a capital stock of $350,000. 


The Vegetable Parchment Company Doubles Plant 
Soon this announcement was followed by a report that the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company had decided to double the 
capacity of its plant. As the new year breaks, the company finds 
its addition just about completed, but still there is need of more 
room. During the present year it would not be at all surprising 


to hear of another addition 


Changes for the Kalamazoo Paper Company 
That pioneer paper making concern, the Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany, has not been lagging behind. It was in April when Wm. M. 
Loveland resigned as secretary to become president of the Water- 
Vliet Paper Company. Mr. A. E. Curtenius was elected to take 
Mr. Loveland’s place. <A little later R. W. Harrington of Chicago, 
well known to the paper trade, became the sales manager of the 


Kalama 


During the fall the company erected an addition to its office 


10 Paper Company. 


building, the growing business making additional office room nec- 
essary. Then came the decision to change the water supply. Pre- 
viously river water had been used, but it was necessary to filter 
this. A series of drive wells were put down and it was found that 
the water secured from the ground was of a very pure quality and 
that it was not necessary to filter it. 

More important than all was the decision of the company to 
build a coating mill during 1916. As soon as the new building can 
be erected it is probable that six coating machines will be installed 


and more will be added later if the demand for the product 
warrants further additions. 


The Bryant Improved Its Mill Surroundings 


With a view of beautifying the grounds surrounding its great 
plant, the Bryant Paper Company early last spring placed a num- 
ber of men to work and it can be safely stated now that no paper 
mill in the country has prettier surroundings than the Bryant 
Paper Company. Small parks were created where cinder piles had 
formerly existed. Concrete walls were painted white. Drives 
amout the grounds were made beautiful by the use of stones and 
paint. Flower beds spelled the name “Bryant Paper Company.” 
\n attractive garage was erected so that all of the employes would 
have a place to keep their machines while at the mill, and nu- 
merous other improvements made about the miil. An exceptionally 
large amount of repair work was made during 1915. A modern 
ash removal system was installed in the mills and all of the ashes 
are now carried from the mills by a blower process. 

\lert to the needs of the public, the Bryant company during the 
past vear placed on the market a low-priced thin onion skinned 
paper that was formerly imported from Germany. Before the war 
\merican manufacturers had failed to work out a product which 
would successfully compete with the kind that came from Ger- 
many, but when there came such a tremendous demand for this 
grade of paper, the Bryant experts set about at once to try and 
produce something which would be just as cheap and as satis- 
factory as the kind imported from Germany. 


Evidence of Prosperity at the Hawthorne 

Besides doubling the power capacity of its mill, the officials of 
the Hawthorne Paper Company have found it necessary to add 
another machine in order to take care of its growing business 
The Hawthorne Company during the entire year has employed 
During the spring a bid was 
The bid of 
the company was the lowest and the quality of the paper sub- 
mitted was just as good, but because of a slight difference in 
the “feeling” of the paper, the treasury department decided to 


an exceptionally good business. 
made for the paper Uncle Sam uses in his currency. 


reject the bid. This did not discourage the company and _ it 
would not be at all surprising to see the company make another 
effort to land this business for Kalamazoo. 
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Maine CoaTep Paper ComPANy 


RUMFORD, MAINE 
General Sales Ofice: ROOM NO. 1040, FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
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Che Riverview Decides to Make Its Own Paper 


In order to furnish its own supply of paper, the Riverview 


Coated Paper Company in December decided to erect a one- 


machine mill. The new building will be erected large enough for 
two machines, but at present only one machine will be installed 
In the past the company has been forced to depend on other com- 
panies for its paper supply and while it has never had any trouble 
in getting all the product it needed, the officials decided it would 
he much better if they manufactured their own paper and so at a 
special meeting of the stockholders it was voted to expend $400,- 
mill will 


M0 in the erection and equipment of a new mill. This 


probably be in operation next fall. 


Kalamazoo Interested in Wheat Paper Company 


The past year has also witnessed the re-organization of the 
Elkhart Paper Company, now known as the Wheat Paper Com 
\. A, Wheat, formerly with the 


Kalamazoo Paper Com 


pany. 
pany, and well known through the eastern paper centers, is now in 
full charge of the affairs of the company which bears his name 


Under his direction the company is making rapid strides. Numer- 


eus improvements have been made and more are contemplated. 
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New Addition for the Kalamazoo Stationery Company 
Recently the Kalamazoo Stationery Company began the erection 
of a big addition. [ 
Vicksburg decided to dispose of its papetrie business and it was 


Sometime ago the Lee Paper Company of 


purchased by the Stationery Company and the machinery moved 


to Kalamazoo. The company in December decided to increase 


its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


The Illinois Envelope Company Rejuvenated 
[he past year has also witnessed the rejuvenation of the Illinois 
Under the excellent management of Charles 
McKinstry this concern has been picking up new business until 
The com- 


envelope Company. 


now nearly every machine in the plant is in operation. 
pany produces an excellent grade of envelopes and the sales de- 
partment is having little trouble in getting all the business that 
can be easily handled. 


4 Number of Minor Improvements Made 
The Standard Paper Company, Western Board and Paper Com- 
pany, King Paper Company and Monarch Paper Company have 
minor improvements during the past year, besides 


made many 


enjoying an excellent business. 


THE MILL OF THE ABITIBI POWER & PAPER CO. 





HE ereatest development during the past year has been 
witnessed at the plant of the Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
at Iroquois Falls, the most northerly of Canadian mills. 

The limit the Ontario the 


under which the splendid timber limits were taken over by the 


set by government in agreement 


new company from crown lands has long ago been passed and 


a daily output of 225 recorded, when the last of 


This, by the way, from 


tons is now 
four huge machines began operating. 
an arithmetician’s standpoint represents a roll 750 miles long 
and 15 feet wide turned out every day. Most of this output 

practically all in fact—has found an outlet across the border, 
the Chicago Tribune's being one of the heaviest contracts. 

Far north as it is and involving a railway haul of over 400 
miles the plant of the Abitibi Company is built after the most 
modern ideas, is fire-proof, and is supplemented by a “model” 
town, with workmen’s dwellings of framework, but with hard- 
wood floors upstairs as well as down; lighted with electricity, 
containing baths and sewage system, etc. The town itself has 
been incorporated and municipal government, fashioned after 


the older parts of Ontario, is now carried on, with a public 


school, and so forth. There is a fine ball grounds, and golf 
links and tennis courts have been laid out. A modern hotel 
with forty rooms and unusually good cuisine is one of the 


town’s advantages and a concert hall is planned. The com- 


pany will erect over 200 dwellings. 


Unusual Physical Advantages of the Mill 


But it is in the water powers and in the adaptation of some 
rather remarkable physical features that the Abitibi mills are 
placed in The limits cover 1,000,000 acres, 


or 1,560 square miles, running to the borders of Quebec prov- 
ince 


Abitibi 


River 


a unique position. 


lhe water supply for the development of power is Lake 
, 30 miles from the mills at Iroquois Falls on the Abitibi 
! \ huge dam at Couchiching, the foot of the lake, has 
increased the level of the lake and ensures a steady supply of 


water the year round, an unusual advantage over most paper 


mills. In addition there are two more falls, Twin and Iroquois, 
the three capable of developing 50,000 h.p., of which 21,500 has 
been dey eloped already 

_ The shape of the lake enables logs to be conveyed by water 
Iron 


ery large district, as it is fed by a number of large as 


3H )4 ( »f 


miles, 


well as small streams. Its area is 355 square 
which are in Ontario. 

So far as the pulp wood is concerned, the supply is practi- 
cally inexhaustible and can be supplemented by settlers. 

The whole process of pulp and paper manufacture in this 
mill is on a big scale. The logs are floated down the river in 
16-foot lengths, taken up by a “jack ladder” 


they pass through two shafts of slasher saws which cut them 


to a room where 


After this they are conveyed out to a 
One of these stacks is 90 feet high 
and 3,500 feet long, 100,000 cords of wood or 
225,000 tons. This fill 10,000 The 
machinery is reversed in winter, taking the logs back for con- 


into 32-inch lengths. 
“stacker” for future use. 
and contains 


wood would about cars. 
version into pulp. 

Those required for immediate use are taken into the wood 
preparing room, where the bark is removed by 20 rossing ma- 
chines. The shavings are used for fuel in addition to 250 tons 
of coal daily. 

Making the Pulp from Wood 
In each of 
twenty of these is a huge natural stone wheel, the surface of 


The peeled logs are then taken to the grinders. 


which is covered with diamond points, 50 to the square inch. 
These stones have a surface speed of 3,500 feet per minute. 
The pulp is diluted to one-quarter of one per cent. Pumps 
convey these to screens with slots in them 1-12,000 inch wide. 
\ll that passes these goes up to the mixing room, where the 
water is taken out and it is again reduced to 4%. It goes next 
into a mixing tank where chemical pulp is added. 

To make chemical pulp there are two digesters, 16 feet in 
diameter and 55 feet high, holding 30 cords of wood each. 

In the wet room are 20 hydraulic presses. Among the auxil- 
iary departments is a saw mill with capacity of 40,000 feet a 
day. 

The heaviest piece of machinery in one casting in the mill 
is the bottom calender roll used for finishing paper, weighing 
58,000 Ibs 

Three of the paper making machines were supplied by Pusey 
& Jones, Wilmington, and the fourth (largest) by 
Charles Walmsley, Bury, England. The grinders were made 
by Waterous Co., Brantford, Ont., and the electric equipment 
was supplied by Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto. 


Delaware, 
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Three Requisites for 


Up-to-Date Paper Mills 


Chilled Roll 
CALENDERS 


Furnished complete. Fitted with patent 
ELECTRIC MOTOR LIFT 
HYDRAULIC LIFT 
or RATCHET LIFT 
















All operated from floor 


Roll Grinding 
Machine 


PROVIDED WITH 


Patent Automatic 
Crowning Device 





EFFICIENT 
Micrometer Caliper 





CORRESPOND WITH 


Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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THE FOREST SERVICE AND THE PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Written for the Paper Trade Annual and Convention Number by Our Washington Correspondent 





HE United States Forest Service is doing more for the pulp 
ind paper trade of the country than is apparent on the 
surface. During the past year a number of problems have 

been worked out for the trade which are going to be of very 

practical value in the future. 

It is fairly well known to the paper trade that some important 
xperiments on pulp and paper are continually going on at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., which is a branch 
if the Service This laboratory, both in its own home and in 
the field has been and still is co-operating with various of the pulp 
and paper associations as well as with individual paper mill men in 
working out problems of different kinds. Not only is this branch 
of the Service helping the trade, but the district foresters, especially 
throughout the west have co-operated with individuals in many 
Wavs 

There are two distinct aims of the Madison laboratory: (1) To 
work out distinct operating problems for the paper mill men, to 
increase efficiency, etc., and (2) to find new processes and new 
species from which paper can be made. This laboratory has from 
time to time tried to show the trade how they could get more 
pulp out of their wood, and how to reduce the waste of both the 


pulp and chemicals. 
The Alaskan Pulp Wood Supply Being Studied 


It is probably of general interest to know that just at this writ- 
ing your correspondent is reliably informed at the Forest Service 
that several interested parties are going over the Alaskan situation 
with regard to its possibilities for pulp mills. It is said that one 
of the firms most greatly interested is a Swedish one which now 
practically controls the pulp industry in that country and which is 
now looking forward to the time when its supply of pulp wood will 
he exhausted. Officials at the Service are doing all they can in 
the way of making suggestions and giving long period contracts 
for the cutting of the timber in the Chugach and Tongass National 
Forests in Alaska. In addition to the Swedish company it is 
understood that three different parties of Americans, all fairly 
well known as pulp manufacturers, have been Jooking into the 
situation in Alaska 
the Panama Canal. 


They hope to invade the eastern market via 


Can Control Character of News in the Refiners 


In co-operation during the past year with one of the big mills 
the Madison laboratory established the fact that the character, 
such as strength, feel and texture of newsprint paper can be largely 
controlled, not only by variations in the grinding of the pulp but 
by a subsequent treatment in the refining engines. Other co- 
operative experiments made last year showed that by the elimina- 
tion of binding of the wood in the grinder pockets it was possible 
to increase the production of pulp 20 per cent. 


New Barking Method Saves Money 


It is well known that in the usual method of barking wood, there 
is a loss of from 15 to 20 per cent., this material generally being 
subsequently used for fuel. The recent development of the drum 
barker has reduced the amount of such material to about 10 per 


cent. Since, however, this 10 per cent. of bark, due to the water 


used in the operation, is unsuited for fuel its disposal at the mills 
is a serious problem. Tests conducted at the laboratory showed 
that it is possible to produce from this bark a pulp suited for the 
produ nm of a low grade box-board. 


Improvements in the Chemical Pulp Processes 

During the past year distinct progress was made at the laboratory 
in determining the effect of fundamental variables in the soda, 
sulphate, and sulphite processes in the production of pulp and 
paper. In the sulphite process, the investigations showed the im- 
portance of close scientific control of the cooking operation in the 
In the 
cooking of wood by the soda process the importance of having the 


production of pulp of the best quality at minimum cost. 


chips uniform was shown and the tests indicated also a way of 
eliminating the “fuzziness” from soda pulp. Tests with chips 
soaked in the liquors prior to cooking have indicated the possibility 
of by this means increasing the yield of both soda and sulphate 
pulps approximately 5 per cent., together with an improvement of 


their properties 
Kraft Made from Long-Leaf Pine 


It is said that a good grade of Kraft paper was made at the 
laboratory from long-leaf pine stumps from which the turpentine 
and rosin had previously been extracted. This is the first time, 
according to officials at the Service, that the combination of these 
two processes has been successfully made. 

The laboratory also tested Kraft papers manufactured in Sweden, 
Canada and the United States and an exact knowledge of the 
strength properties of the world’s supply of Kraft paper is now in 
the possession of the Service. 

An instrument to test the tearing strength of paper is being 
developed now in the laboratory. There is at present no instru- 
ment for measuring this important property on the market. 


Lumber Waste for Paper Making 


Speaking recently of the availability of lumber waste for pulp 
making one of the officials of the Forest Service said: 

“The total stand of long-leaf pine (privately owned) was esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Corporations in 1910 at 232 billion feet 
hoard measure, while for all southern pines the amount was placed 
at 384 billion feet. The lumber cut from these pines in 1910 
amounted to 14 billion feet. The sawed lumber represents approxi- 
mately one-half the volume of the log as it comes to the mill. Bark 
and sawdust, which are valueless for paper making, constitute a 
large portion of the waste, but it is safe to say that 20 per cent. of 
the volume of the log, exclusive of the bark, is lost in slabs, 
edgings and trimmings. Tops and defective logs left in the woods 
and small logs which at present are converted into lumber with 
little or no profit would furnish a supply ef raw material for pulp 
making even greater than that derived from the mill waste. 

“The waste wood mentioned is not as a rule the clean material 
But when the soda 
and sulphate processes are employed, the presence of knots, pitch 


to which pulp mills have been accustomed. 


pockets and streaks, and remants of decayed wood and bark are 
not very objectionable. The expense of handling and preparing 
slabs and other irregular sizes and shapes, however, is greater than 
for round pulp wood, so the initial cost of such material must be 
low enough to offset the extra cost incident to its use.” 

Good business and good wages are now two characteristics 
of the paper making industry in Holyoke and in other parts 
Since last week’s issue of the 
PareR TRADE JOURNAL more manufacturers in those parts an- 


of the Connecticut Valley. 


nounced a readjusted wage schedule, which in each case 
has meant a substantial increase. 
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NEWPORT 


RUBY “ie” 


ROSIN 


will show you 


SIZE ECONOMY 


Because of its 


ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS 
UNIFORMITY 
LOW PACKAGE TARE 


Extensive practical tests by many of the Largest and 
Most Progressive Paper Manufacture rs have led to the 
adoption of NEWPORT RUBY “‘F,” to replace their 
former requirements of “E”’ and “‘F”’ Rosin, produced by 
antiquated methods. Ask your Progressive Neighbor 
or write us for particulars. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON ANY QUANTITY 
WIRE FOR QUOTATION 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES CO. 


175 FRONT ST., NEW YORK 
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THE GOVERNMENT INTERESTED IN PAPER AND PULP MAKING 


UNCLE SAM’S PAPER LABORATORIES IN THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS AND 
THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 





Five Views of the Miniature Paper Making Machinery Used by the Government to Prepare Specifications for the 


Paper Used by the Various Departments and by the Public Printer. 
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NCLE SAM maintains two well-equipped paper laboratories 
at Washington, one being engaged in the testing of paper 
for the Government and for paper men in general, the other 

The 

first of these is located at the Bureau of Standards, Department 

the the 


now devoting its time exclusively to original research work. 


of Commerce, while other is at Bureau of Chemistry, 


Department of \griculture. 
The laboratory at the Bureau of Chemistry, which is now en- 


gaged in research work, until recently handled part of the gov- 


ernment testing. This laboratory was started in 1900, but it was 
formally organized in 1904 while Dr. Harvey W. Wiley was chiet 
of the bureau. Speaking of the establishment of the laboratory 


and its need in 1904, Dr. Wiley said: 

“It is perhaps a little remarkable that in this country we have 
no government research institutions ner testing laboratories de- 
In this the 
United States is behind the nations of Europe, and with decreas- 
As the raw 


voted to the paper, leather or turpentine industries. 
ing raw materials there is need of such laboratories. 
materials used in these industries are chiefly agricultural products 
of national importance, it is highly fitting that such work should 
done by the Department of Agriculture, and as the founda- 
tion processes involved are purely chemical, the work belongs to 


the Bureau of Chemistry. 


Most Complete Paper Testing Laboratory in This Country 


[his laboratory is one of the most complete for paper testing in 
the count: It was the first and is one of the few which can 
boast of having an automatically controlled humidity room. Inas- 
much as humidity is one of the great factors in determining the 
folding endurance of paper, this means considerable to the gov- 


ernment in carrying on its experiments 
\ numl 


laboratory, 


ver of important experiments are now under way by the 
including the investigation to determine the factors of 
A study is 
also being carried on of the methods of drying tub-sized papers to 


the durability of paper and the method of examining 


determine the physical quality. 

It was this laboratory which revised the formula for the postal- 
The chief of the 
P. Veitch, serves on several of the paper awarding 


card contracts, as well as many other formulas. 
laboratory, F. 
committees and is well known to the trade 

Before the establishment of these two paper laboratories by the 
government, it was found that many of the papers deteriorated so 


rapidly that they were valueless for public records, but since their 


establishment this has been overcome in large measure because of 
the constant tests made. Many of the government publications 
showed such evidence of deterioration, that one of the first things 
this laboratory did was to study the problem as applied to book 
papers. This work was later extended to include all classes of 
paper 

(mong those now employed in the laboratory in addition to Mr. 
Veitch are: C. F, Samnett, assistant chief; E. O. Reed, M. G. 
Donk, J. S. Rogers, H. P. Holman, C. F. Speh, and R. W. Frey. 


In addition to their experimental work and testing, they have 
publis] ed 


several very interesting and helpful bulletins or circu- 
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The Government Paper Laboratories 


The Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, and the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 


\vriculture, Each Maintain Splendidly Equipped Paper Laboratories at Washington—Under a Com- 
petent and Skilled Body of Men, Experiments Are Made Which Often Save the Government Con- 
siderable Money—An Idea of the Work Being Done. 
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lars which have been widely distributed among the paper trade. 
Some of these include: In 1907—Examination of Papers”; in 
1908 Making Materials and Their Conservation,’ and 
“Suitable Paper for Permanent Records”; in 1912—“Measurement 
of the Translucency of Paper”; and in 1913—‘‘Detection of Faulty 
and also in 1913—‘“Quantitative 
Paper” and “Pulp and Paper from 


“Paper 


Sizing in High Grade Papers,” 
Determination of Rosin in 
Rosinous Woods.” 

Agriculture in 1908, Dr. 


the work of this 


In his annual report to the Secretary of 
W iley had the 


laboratory : 


following to say regarding 


‘\ number of samples of new paper-making materials have 
been examined, with negative results from the industrial viewpoint. 
The work of the laboratory during the last five years has em- 
phatically demonstrated the fact that the papers now made in this 
country are of lower quality and are much thicker and heavier 
than they should be. The practical result of this fact is that the 
the government is the largest individual 
buyer, get more paper of inferior quality than is required for their 


purchasers, of whom 
purposes, at a total greater cost, and at greater expense for trans- 
portation, storage and handling than is necessary, and furthermore 
the raw materials for paper making in this country are being con- 
engaged in the 
preparation of specifications for papers suitable for various pur- 


sumed unwarrantably. The laboratory is now 
poses the general adoption of which it is estimated will result in 
the saving of from 10 to 50 per cent. of the weight of paper now 
consumed, without sacrificing the interest of the public, and will 
at the same time conserve largely the raw materials involved, not- 
ably wood, which is the principal substance employed.” 


The Laboratory of the Bureau of Standards 


The laboratory at the Bureau of Standards, which was organ- 
ized about 1906, and which now makes official tests of the paper 
bids for government contracts, is also 


among the best fitted laboratories for its purposes in the country. 


samples submitted with 
During the past year, according to records kept at the bureau, 
the following samples of paper were tested for the government 
For all government departments, 2,749 samples; for public and 
private interests, 242 samples, total number of samples tested, 2,991 
The records show that these tests were made for nearly all of the 
departments. Because of this large amount of routine work it has 
been impossible to carry on, as quickly as had been hoped, various 
investigations which have been under way. It is probable that this 
original investigating work will be even slower now that all of the 
testing has been transferred to this laboratory. 
there not sufficient room for the paper making 
machine and also because it was being enlarged, the laboratory 
has been moved the past year into the basement of a new build- 
ing, which is especially fitted up for its purpose. 


Because was 


The enlargement 
of the machine has just been completed within the last couple of 
months. 

One of the special features of the work of this laboratory of the 
government, which touches the paper trade intimately, is the con- 
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Makers of Papers of Strength 





Cylinder, Fourdrinier and M. G. Products 


From Pure, Slow Cooked Mitscherlich Sulphite 


DETROIT 








Range of Weights 24x 36-10 to 350 
In Bleached, Natural and Colors 






Artrott Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


Drtruit 





Michigan 
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THE GOVERNMENT INTERESTED IN PAPER AND PULP MAKING 


UNCLE SAM’S PAPER LABORATORIES IN THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS AND 
THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 





The Government Not Only Keeps in Touch With the Progress Made in Paper Making, But Does a Lot of Original 


Investigating and Testing Work, Especially in Regard to New Raw Materials. 


This 
trade-mark 
the guarantee of 
excellence on 


Goods Electrical 


ADDRESS 
NEAREST OFFICE 
Atlanta, Ga. 
peesore, Md. 

irmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanocga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
acksonville, Fla. 
oplin, Mo. 

<ansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

For Micmican business 
refer to General Elec- 
tric Company of 
Michigan, Detroit, 
Mich. 

For Texas, OKLAHOMA 
and Arizona business 
refer to Southwest 
General Electric 
Company (formerly 
Hobson Electric Co.) 
Dallas, El Paso, 
Houston and Okla- 
homa City. 

For Canapian business 
refer to Canadian 
General) Electric 
Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 
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We ere setiefies now thet the use 
f eleoterieslig 6rivem grinters is the i608) 


wey of emking erowns woot, 


It is en soknowle‘get fact that to 
onke 6 ~oud gre@e cf ground wood, it is 
eteential to bave a uniform 4 64 ana prerrure, 
which ie the rerult we tave obtained from 
electrically ¢riven grinders, 


We have in operation water-wheel 

ériven grin@ers which give the sexe boree power 

er etone es our electric motor ériven grinders, 
and in making very @areful teste we bave found th«t 
the proéuetiom on the eleotrio grinders is 
approximately one ton yer stone rer 24 boure in 
exoess of the production of the grindere that are 
water-wheel driven, and the pulp ie of a better 
quality, due to the uniformity of epeed, 


Yours very truly, 


QUENT PAPER OO. 


ool Superintendent. 


More Pulp—Better Pulp 
From G E Motor Driven Grinders. Read the 


above letter from a New Engl “11 
; gland pa 
Superintendent. paper mill’s 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
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ference held under its auspices between paper manufacturers, com- 
mercial testing laboratories, and various government officials in- 
terested in paper. These conferences, of which several have al- 
ready been held have resulted in establishing a closer spirit of 
interest and cooperation between the parties concerned and has 
enabled this bureau to present the government paper requirements 
to the manufacturers. The conference this year was not held at 
the bureau because of the upset condition of the laboratory owing 
to the work on the paper machine. It is the desire of the labora- 
tory to hold these conferences annually, however, to afford an 
opportunity for discussions along technical lines relating to the 
paper industry. It is hoped by the officials that these conferences 
will result advantageously to the entire paper trade, as well as the 
public 

\mong those employed in the laboratory are Frederick C. Clark, 
Chief W. Harold Smith, in charge of research chemical work and 
Lofton, George W. Bicking, B. C 
Cruickshanks, Paul J. Hunt, and John Logan 


chemical testing; and R. E. 


In addition to the routine testing of paper purchased by the 
executive departments, the laboratory has given every possible 
assistance both in the preparing of paper specifications and in 
securing papers best suited to their particular needs. Officials say 
that this assistance has enabled the government to substitute low- 
priced paper for the higher grades, and in some instances the 
laboratory has pointed out that a higher grade paper ought to be 
used. Among other changes in grades the question of chart paper 
for the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey has received 
considerable attention. 

Suggestions have been received from a number of paper com 
panies, asking that the laboratory take up the standardization 


of paper and paper testing not only as applied to government pur- 


chases, but also as applied to the entire paper industry. It has 
been pointed out that such standardization would be of great im- 


portance and benefit to both manufacturers and consumers of 
paper 
Studying the Causes of Deterioration of Paper 

Chis laboratory has taken up the study of causes of the de- 
terioration of paper for permanent records also, and the result of 
the investigation will be of interest. Work has also been started, 
as suggested by printers and lithographers, on the question of the 
influence of atmospheric moisture on paper during the process 
of color printing. 

Those at the laboratory say that the investigation on buttermilk 
caseins and its application to the paper industry for sizing and 
coating paper is well under way. The results obtained so far indi- 
cate that buttermilk casein will have almost as large a field of 
usefulness as skim-milk casein. To facilitate this investigation the 
laboratory has installed a complete machine for coating paper. 
Cooperative work with mills making coated paper is in progress, 
and one mill has given assurance that it will assist to make the 
inal determinations on a commercial scale. The results of this 
investigation will be of value to the paper, dairy, paste and other 
industries using casein. Buttermilk, now a waste product, may be 
turned into a new source of supply for usable casein, and at the 
same time lower the cost of casein to the industries. In his annual 
report to the Secretary of Commerce, the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards, speaking of the paper laboratory, says: 

“The past year’s work of the paper laboratory has clearly 
demonstrated that investigation work has been seriously handi- 
capped, due to the large amount of routine work required by the 
departments and the small laboratory force available for this 


work.” 


New Factory of Sauquoit Toilet Paper Company 


Hk rapidly increasing business of the Sauquoit Toilet Paper 
Company, of New Hartford, N. Y., has recently so over- 
taxed its manufacturing capacity that further attempts to en- 
large its old plant were useless. The company foresaw this growth 





IpeAL Factory Buitpinc Recently Erectep FoR THE SAUQuoIT ToiLet Paper Co., atT New Hartrorp, N. Y. 


last year and purchased a large tract of land situated at the intersec- 
tion of the New York Central R. R. and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R., affording a frontage of more than 1,000 feet on 
each road and within easy trucking distance of Utica, N. Y. 
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RAG CUTTER SERVICE COVERS 


The Careful Study of Your Cutting Problem 
The Recommending of the Cutter Best Adapted to Your Work 
The Guaranteeing That After Proper Installation It Will Do This Work 
And Will Continue To Do It 


X Y L Rag Cutter Knives Are Guaranteed Not Only Against Any Defects in Ma- 
terial and workmanship (We will Cheerfully Replace with a New Knife Any Knife Show- 
ing the Least Separation in the Weld down to the Time It Is Entirely Worn Out), But the 
Guarantee Goes Further and Says the Knives MUST GIVE SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RAG CUTTERS AND RAG CUTTER 
KNIVES IN THE WORLD 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., BRANTFORD, ONT., CANADA 
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fter arranging to connect the two railroad lines with a system 
of tra and switches on its own property, a group of buildings 
wert nned to take full advantage of these exceptional trans- 
portat! facilities. Desiring structures as pleasing in form and 
color as they were to be efficient in their working layout, the 
Savquoit company placed the designing of the building in the hands 


of Herman Lee Meader, architect, of New York City, who has 


brought about a happy mixture of architecture and engineering 
without sacrificing any of the economies so essential to all indus- 
trial worl 
Harmonious Appearance of the Buildings 

The walls are built of concrete and of selected light red brick 
laid wide joints of black mortar, and the flat wall surfaces 
are relieved with panels of simple but effective brick patterns. As 
a result the buildings are as agreeable in appearance as they are 
utili nor has there been any waste in producing this notice- 
bly artistic ellect 

\cross the main street front of the group is the office building 
which connects the ends of the manufacturing building and the 


warehouses, the iwo wings thus formed, being further connected 


by enclosed bridges across the intervening rear court. The ware 
houses and shipping rooms are one story high, with storage base- 

elow. These units are separated by fire walls, but con 
nect vith a covered loading platform which runs parallel with 
the railroad tracks and is served by switches. 


Phe manufacturing building is three stories high, contains about 


three acres of floor space and provides the maximum of light and 
air, through large pivoted windows on all sides. There is a large 
elevator, also dumbwaiters for conveying small packages from floor 
to floor. 

Standard mill construction is employed, except for the stair- 
ways and the office building, which are of fireproof steel and con- 
crete construction. The entire plant is protected by an automatic 
sprinkler system. There are two inside stairways in the office 
buildings and three fireproof stair towers to the manufacturing 
building, affording easy exit from any part of the plant. 

In planning for the safety of the employees, their comfort has 
also been considered, and besides ample dressing rooms for both 
men and women, there are bright sunny rooms where hot meals 
will be served, and circulating ice water will be provided from 
sanitary drinking fountains in the work rooms. 

\ feature of the plant will be a large printing department for 


the production of all labels and cartoons used. 


Modern Machinery Equipment Throughout 


The buildings are being equipped throughout with the most mod- 


be ready for operation on March first, 


ern machinery, and will 
with a daily output of 2,500 cases of toilet paper and paper towels. 

With these greatly increased facilities, both for manufacturing 
and shipping, the Savquoit Toilet Paper Company becomes one of 
the most up-to-date concerns in the United States for the produc- 
tion of the various grades of tissue paper, and will undoubtedly 
continue to develop to the full extent of its enlarged opportunities. 


THE BONGO TREE OF PANAMA AS A PAPER MATERIAL 


HERE is no other plant in 


America which im- 


the 


Central 


presses traveler more 


than the stately and ever-present 





It is a very conspicu- 
the 


be mgo tree. 


feature of Panama _ land- 


ous 
Canal Zone carries away with him a 


re j aoa : 
i picture of this wonderful tree, the 
name for this tree is bongo, which is 


} 

| 

| . . 

| scape, and every one who visits the 
’ 

f 


like of which does not occur in the 





northern forests. The most familiar 
a term applied also tothe “dugout,” 
which is made generally out of the 
trunk of the tree. Hammetti 


large 
is an older name which is probabh 
The 


Cavanillesia 


of Indian origin. botanical 


name is platanifolia 





lhe tree was given the generic 

name, Cavanillesia, in honor of the 
celebrated botanist Cavanill, and the specilic term, platanifolia, has 
reference to the fact that the leaves resemble somewhat those of 
the sycamore (Platanus). The bongo belongs to the silk-cotton 
family (Bombaceae) and is, therefore, allied to the ceiba, balsa and 
other very soft-wooded trees of tropical America. The fruits of 
all these trees contain a beautiful silky substance attached to their 
seeds, and the name silk-cotton is, therefore, appropriately ap- 


plied to this group of plants. 


Description of the Bongo Tree 


The bongo has an exceedingly restricted range of growth as 
compared with its close ally, the ceiba, which thrives in all warm 
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countries of both hemispheres. The tree is found only in the 
Republic of Panama and chiefly on the west coast of the Isthmus. 
There is no record of this tree having been found growing in 
Costa Rica, which is just north of Panama. Nor has it 
Within its narrow range of growth it 


been 
discovered in Colombia. 
is easily the largest tree. It grows to the height of eighty or a 
hundred feet and upward to six feet in diameter. No other tree 
in tropical America has a loftier and more majestic appearance. 
It does not develop those conspicuous buttresses which: are so 
common to a good many of its allies, but the trunk frequently 
out 


bulges immediately above the ground, which renders it a 


very curious and interesting object. Above the great bulge the 
trunk tapers very little until it reaches the first branches which 
are invariably near the top. Even the the 
the are the tree grows 
taller, leaving somewhat circular scars on the smooth, grayish- 
bark mark the the branches were 
attached. The crown is invariably small and open as is shown in 


trees in open have 


clear trunks; lower branches shed as 


green which places where 


the illustration. 


The Wood Must Be Hauled Right After Felling 


The wood is nearly white, coarse and open-grained, very soft, 
weak and exceedingly light in weight. It is so light that one 
man can easily carry on his back a log eight feet long and three 
feet in diameter. Unfortunately the wood is not durable. 
after the tree is felled the wood begins to turn blue and starts to 
In order to prevent the blueing and rotting, the logs 
must be hauled out of the forest at once and stored in the open 


where the wind can strike them freely and dry them out. The 


Soon 


decay. 


wood is open in structure and the logs season very rapidly with- 
out checking or rotting. 
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“Made in Canada’ 
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PULPMILL MACHINERY 





We are the Canadian Builders 
of the famous 


Quiller Screens 


Horizontal and Vertical Types 


The exceptional success of the Quiller Screen 
since its introduction into this country is well 
known to all American and Canadian Pulpmill 
men. 


We have secured the Canadian building rights 
and since last spring have been supplying the 
largest mills in the Dominion with this device 
Over 90 have already been built, our repeat orders 
prove the merits of the machines. 


Built in both Vertical and Horizontal types. 
Proved capacity of from 12 to 14 tons air dry pulp 
in 24 hours, with a guaranteed minimum power 


consumption of less than 1 H. P. per ton. 


Opensided 
Flat Screens 


The latest improvement in the flat 
screen—the open-sided end stands—is 
incorporated in these screens. 

Vat is of selected cypress, dovetailed at the 
corners; cams are of chilled iron, will wear 
indefinitely, and are fastened so that they 
cannot work loose; the pitman and dia 
phragm work without pound and _ with 
little wear. 

For screening fine stock effectively Water- 
ous Flat Screens are unexcelled. 

Built in sizes from 6 to 16 plate, and ar- 
ranged for any form of flow. 


BULLETIN NO. 206 





We make a specialty of the building and equipping of Palpmills and Woodrooms. Our Shop facilities and over 


thirty years experience places us in a position to do this right. 


Let us send you alist of our many installations. 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. 
Brantford, Canada 
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THE BROWNE & STUART 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Offset Papers Coated Papers 


Bonds and Ledgers 
Offset Blanks Coated Boards 


Wrapping Paper 
Box Boards of All Kinds 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FOR MILL MEN 


A Department for the Solution of the Troubles, Large and Small, That Are Encountered by the Workers in the 
Mills in the Course of Their Duties in Making Paper and Pulp—All Mill Men Are Invited to Send in 
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Both Questions and Answers—A Free Exchange of Ideas Is Desired—By Active Co-operation This 
Department Can Be Made a General Clearing House for Information in Regard 
to Practical Paper Making. 


How Is Animal Size Made? 


Question No, 2216.—Will you kindly inform me through you 


valuable department in regard to the manufacture and use ot 
al imal S1Z¢ 
Is Produced from Dry Size and Fleshings 

ANSWER to No, 2216.—Good animal size is produced from wet o1 
dry hides and fleshings and differs considerably in the vield w 
thev give as well as the degree to which they have been submitt 
in the removal of lime \ blending of several different materials 
is necessary to obtain a good uniform size When only one a 
terial is used the first make ma ‘ 


the second stronger than the third and 


scale is generally used for testing the 





specific gravity of the solution wall inct 


glue present. Sulphate of alumina is used to thicken and | 


gelatine, a one-ton solution containing 5 per cent. gelatine requires 
13 pounds of alum 

When size is made from air dried hides tis manufacture becomes 
more simple, because a given amount of hides can be weighed out 
and after immersion in cold water for ten hours to soften th 


sheets it can be dissolved to the required strength by the addition 


of hot water. The alum and soap is then added and the strength 


of the size can be readily calculated. The size must be thoroughly 
free from grease, blood and dirt as it must be absolutely clean to 
The color ot 


give satisfaction. The size is best when first made 


size is most important when used on high grade papers Phe 


degree of penetration into the surface of the paper is also an im 


portant factor 


Is There More Than One Kind of Bleaching Powder? 
No. 2217 


‘Questions and Answers’ 


(OUESTION 
l-ditor 
Dear Sir—Will you please inform me through your department 


if there is more than one kind of bleaching powde1 Phanking you 
in advance 


\ Little Information About Bleach 


\NSWERK TO No, 2217 


ing chlorine gas in slaked lim 


Bleaching powder is prepared by absor 
The limit of gas which can be 


absorbed by the ‘lime amounts to about 40 per cent. available 
chlorine, but in commerce 35 per cent. is good. The chemical 
properties of the common bleach powder which is generally used 
is not thoroughly understood. The bleach liquor is believed to con 
tain calcium hypochlorite, but is said not to be so effective as a 
solution of the latter. Calcium hypochlorite in solution is obtained 
by passing chlorine into milk of lime. It possesses certain ad- 
vantages over ordinary bleach liquor, but being in liquid form it is 
impractical to use it only in mills which are located near alkali 
works on account of the high cost of freight. A solution of sodium 
hypochlorite may be prepared by adding a solution of sodium 
carbonate to ordinary bleach liquor. The lime is precipitated as 
calcium carbonate and allowed to settle out. Solium hypochlorite 
is more effective than ordinary bleach. Electrolytic bleach liquors 


are prepared by electroly sis of salt solutions and are very effective 





Asks Help for Screening Troubles 
OvueEstTion No, 2218 


I<ditor “Questions and Answers” 


Dear Si | take the hbert to write to see il 

th my screening troubles. We make very heavy paper 
on account of the difficulty of getting the water out 
on the vire we have to use the least Poss kk mount 
the sto causes the s K It sereen ira 
I lle ill aro {1 in Var ye wellnts 1 ( uy 
i lot « setul information im your departmet 

swer to this soon Yi rs tru 


Mechanical Scrapers Will Prevent Choking 
ANSWER TO Ne 2218 This s recning hea\ stock ts 
dificult problem to overcome unless you are especially « 
for it. If you make much of this grade of paper | advise 
put in screen plates with larger slits as one remedy Phe 
has overcome this trouble entirely by installing mechanical 
in the screens These scrapers prevent the screen plates 
wing choked with the heavy stock | moving across th 
at a speed of about three times a minute In some mills t 
a specialty of heavy papers they are elaborately equipp 


machinery which removes the water in the headbox and 
allows them to use sufficient water to properly screen the 
The water removed from the headbox returns to the screens a 


thus eliminating any loss of tibre or other material 


How to Prevent Foam in Beating Rag Stock 
Question No, 221! Hlaving unusual trouble with foan 
the beating of rag stuff, will one of your readers kindly 


with advice of different processes tor trial 


\ Few Simple Remedies Given 
\Nswer To No, 2219 


first requisite 


Boiling and thoroughly washing 
Nevertheless whenever during the 
ing process the roll is raised too high and the entrances 
thus not prevented the air bubbles will be unavoidable, but 
can be eliminated by adding a tew drops of olive or rapese 
on cotton rag pulp; for foaming of linen rag stuff a small a 
of either methyl alcohol, sulphate of aluminum, some sugar 
tion or dissolved talcum will prove a ready cure Taleum ts ay 


to great advantage in many respects. According to Dr. Rola 
Stuttgart, talcum is efficient in binding fat and eliminating 
purities, and a trifling addition prevents foaming. It is const 
gaining in favor for filling, causing a bright surface and good 
of the sheet, and rosin soap is found to be reducible by taleu 


(Signed) “Beater Bo 


Asks Information About Craphite 
Question No, 2220. 
Dear Sir—l learned lately that graphite finds many uses 
paper industry besides serving for making lead pencils, and tl 
is especially prepared for making an excellent irreplaceable 
cant. Would one of your readers enlarge my knowledge 
subject ? 


— 














February 17, 1916. 


Graphite Has Many Uses 
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What Is Meant by 


\nswer TO No. 2220.—Graphite is a lubricant by itself, but is Question No. 2223. 
hetter prepared by kneading the powder into a dough-like colloidal Iditor “Questions and Answers” 
mass in boiling paraftine ; also with addition of zinc powder. In Dear Sir—What is meant by 


the journal of the Society of 


Chemical Industry No. 22, 1914, 
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“Feather-Weight?” 


“feather-weight” paper ? 
Yours truly, — 


snd the remarkable statement that a small percentage of 0.35 mixed A Soft, Bulky Sheet Is Called “Feather-Weight” 


with lubricating oil will enhance the quality to such an extent that 
the application of the mixture requires only one-sixteenth part of 
the otherwise required lubricating oil 


sraphite is also useful in 
coloring paper, serving at 
the same time as an excel 
lent filler, proving a reten 
tion of 45 percent. Graphite 
is mixable with other color 
ing material and adds gloss, 
smoothness and good feel to 
the sheet. It serves in paper 
ating, bronzing, polishing 
and in oil paints, and is 
rr making crucibles 
It is claimed that it prevents 

ler scale 


What Causes Stock to Aec- 
cummulate on Cylinder 
Deckles? 

Question No, 222] 
February 9, 1916, 
Department of “Practical 
Questions and Answers,” 
Parer TRADE JOURNAI 
Will you kindly inform me 
vhat causes stock to ac 
cumulate on cylinder deckle 
We have to use a swab to 
rub it off and it falls off 
swab into vat and makes a 
lump in the sheet 
Yours truly, 
"oe 
Poor Webbing With Uneven 
Fdges Does it 


\NSWER ro No. 2221. 
Poor quality deckle webbing 
which has uneven edges and 


poor splices will cause the 





stock to accumulate. I ad 
vise using especially made 
deckle webbing and also a 
good shower of water on 
the same 


A. Difficult’ Question for 
Board Men 


Ovestion No, 2222 


February 9, 1916 
Department of 
Yes 


“Practical 


I T 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL: 
Can any of your readers 
inform me how to make 


board on a wet machine 1/32 to ! 


merciall 
ot the information. 
Makers 


above question. [Ed. 


lestions and Answers,” 


known as mixed papers that will not split? Shall be glad 


of boards are earnestly asked to send in answers to the 


MORE THOROUGH EDUCATION NEEDED IN THE MILLS—THE 


OWNERS MUST ENCOURAGE THE MEN TO FIND OUT 
THE REASON “WHY” 





SPANISH RIVER PULP AND PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


With Which Is Incorporated the Lake Superior Paper Co., Ltd. 
Espanola, Ont., January 3, 1916. 
Lockwood Trade Journal Co. 


Gentlemen:—We have your favor under date of December 22, and 
have carefully read the same, noting particularly the statements you 
make and your comments in connection with the Practical Questions 
and Answers department of the Paper Trade Journal. 

We desire to congratulate you upon the adoption of this depart- 
ment. It is one which we believe is of exceeding great value. There 
is no doubt but that in the advance of the paper business, in the im- 
provement of machinery, and, the adoption of improved methods, 
that is, the methods that are most practical because most profitable, 
the whole paper trade has advanced more rapidly than the intelli- 
gence and general knowledge of the business possessed by a great 
number of paper makers. 

When we come to consider that for the past twenty years especially 
it has been a case all over the country of placing valuable machines 
and equipment of all kinds, running in cost all the way from fifty 
thousand to half million, or a million dollars, and more, in the 
hands of men who have, in many cases, only the most superficial 
knowledge of the forces with which they are working, it is astounding 
to think that capitalists, mill owners and men who are at the head. 
of the paper business, are not more concerned about the practical 
knowledge and general knowledge which their men should have. 
The immense wastes, the accidents, and generally unsatisfactory re- 
sults that are so prevalent even in the best conducted paper mills and 
which may be traced in so many cases to deficient knowledge or bad 
judgment arising from insufficient knowledge on the part of men 
who are following the business, and who intend to stay in it and 
follow it as their life work, we have to conclude that the next great 
advance in the paper trade must come from better tutoring, from a 
more thorough education and knowledge of all the details of paper 
making. 

There is no other way in which this knowledge can be spread equal 
in value to that of free and open discussion between all men who are 
engaged in the paper making business, supplemented preferably by 
trade school instruction. 

We will be pleased to co-operate with you in any reasonable way 
that we can in interesting our men in your department of informa- 
tion, as we believe it is a long step in the right direction, and we 
trust that it will be a permanent part of your journal in the future. 
Frankly, it is rather difficult to get men in the trade to become vitally 
interested in this way of gaining a knowledge of the problems that 
are constantly before them. However, we believe in moving along 
the lines that you have indicated, of encouraging the men to find out 
ihe reason “why” for changes that are made and the troubles which 
they are constantly encountering. 

Wishing you a very prosperous New Year, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) THE SPANISH RIVER PULP & PAPER MILLS, LTD. 


JOS. SLATER, Superintendent. 





inch thick from old papers com- 


Yours truly. 


ANSWER TO No. 2223.—The name 


“featherweight” as applied to 
paper generally means a very soft and bulky sheet which is used in 
printing novels principally. A book made up of “feather-weight” 


paper might appear on the 
outside to contain 800 or 
1,000 pages where in reality 
it might only contain one- 
half of that number. 
“Feather-weight” made in 
this country consists mostly 
of soda pulp with a small 
percentage of sulphite and 
about 5 or 6 per cent. of 
loading. According to some 
German writers this grade 
of paper is made in Ger- 
many of 40 to 50 per cent. 
mechanical pulp, the re- 
mainder being made up of 
unbleached sulphite and very 
cheap cotton rags. 

The stuff in the beaters 
should be treated with sharp 
tackle and reduced as 
quickly as possible. On the 
machine everything possible 
must be done to keep the 
sheet bulky. The couch and 
presses weighted as lightly 
The stock is so 
free that it requires but very 


as possible. 


little steam to dry it 
Trouble from sticking to the 
press roll can be guarded 
against by having the sur- 
face of the said roll in a 
perfectly smooth condition. 


What's the Difference Be- 
tween a 70 and an 80 Wire? 
QUESTION No, 2224. 
Editor “Questions and 
\nswers’ 
Kindly tell me the differ- 
ence between a 70 and an 80 
wire. Yours truly, 


Numbers Refer to Meshes 
Per Linear Inch 
ANSWER TO No. 2224. 
The difference in wires as 
designated by 60, 70, 80, etc., 
means that there are that 
many meshes to a lineal 
inch. An 8&0 wire is sup- 


posed to contain 80 meshes in one lineal inch, but in most cases it 
contains only from 74 to 78 by actual count. The number of 


meshes should be equal both in the width and the length of the 


i OG wire, although in some cases there is considerable variation. Just 


why there should be variation in the mesh and in the length, dif- 


ferent from what is stated, is not known. 
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We pack forty different grades of Paper Stock. 
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Quality and Quantity. 
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MILL AND POWER PLANT OF THE OSWEGO 


FALLS PULP & PAPER CO., FULTON, N. Y. 





HE new pulp mill and power plant of the Oswego Falls Pulp 
& Paper Company, which was begun the first of last May, 
is now in operation. The power plant has a capacity of 
6,600 horsepower and the pulp mill will have an output of 60 tons 
ground wood pulp per day. 

The engineering work for the entire plant was done by the tirm 
4 Eaton & Brownell, paper mill engineers, of Watertown, N. \ 
Walter Bradley & 


The pulp mill is located just south of the com 


while the construction work was handled by 


Co., of Fulton 


pany’s paper mill on the bank of the Oswego river and the power 


use has been built on the site of the old pulp mill and power 


ise, Which was torn down to make room for the new plant 
Power Plant 
lhe power house 1s 117 feet long by 69 feet wide and is a steel 
frame structure with red pressed brick outside and white pressed 


brick inside, the foundation being of concrete up to the floor he 





laid on reinforced making the 


a slag 


building has root concrete, 


building as near fireproof as it 1s possible to build. There are three 


2,200 horse power, 2,200-volt, vertical shaft generators, driven by 


; three water wheels, working under an effective head of eighteen 
feet \ 


the power 


Lombard governor has been installed in connection with 
\Well- 


man-Seaver-Morgan Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, and the gen- 


units. The water wheels were furnished by the 


erators, together with the switchboard and all electrical equipment, 
were turnished by the General Electric Company. There are ten 
steel headgates, there being three gates for the intake to each wheel 
and these are all operated by motor driven hoists. The hoists are 


all within the building, thus protecting them as well as the gates 


and stems from the snow and ice in winter. The hoisting equip- 


ment for the gates was furnished by the Dilts Machine Works, 

Inc., of this city. 

Work on the power house began the first week of last June 

| with the razing of the old pulp mill and power house and the 
removal of the old machinery. An extensive coffer dam was 


necessary here as the plant is built in the river west of the New 
York State Barge Canal, which follows the east bank of the river 


and pa 


ses between the power plant and the paper mill. A vast 


amount of material was excavated from the tailrace and this was 
deposited on the river bank—south of the new pulp mill on ground 


which will be used for the pulp wood yard. There will be a surplus 





1 power from the new plant above the requirements of the com- 
pany and this has been contracted for by a local power company. 


The Pulp Mill 
The new pulp mill, like the power house, has a concrete founda- 
The 


the roof, as on all the new 


tion and reinforced steel frame. walls are of common red 


and buildings, is slag laid on 


brick 
reinforced concrete. The storehouse, which is really an extension 
i the pulp mill building, has a concrete foundation, while the walls 
ire of steel siding laid on a steel framework. 
The grinder room is 38 by 96 feet, while the motor room is 22 
by 96 feet and the wet machine room is 58 by 118 feet. The store- 
Just south of the pulp mill 


is a small brick building 30 by 30 feet, which has been built for a 


house is 208 feet long by 56 feet wide. 


saw room for cutting the pulp wood into the proper length for the 
grinders. 

Chere are eight grinders, arranged in pairs, and each pair will 
be driven by a 1,000 horsepower, 2,200-bolt motor, the motors being 
in a room separate from the grinders but direct connected to the 
The motors, together with the switchboard and 
Electric 


grinder shafts. 
all electrical equipment, were furnished by the General 
Company. The wet room is equipped with two straight wet ma- 
chines, two combination machines and one double decker. There 
are five rotary screens and one flat screen. All this machinery is 
equipped with motor drives 

Below the grinder room floor are concrete tanks which receive 
the pulp direct from the grinders. Passing under the floors of the 
wet room and storehouse and extending from the tanks under the 
paper mill is a tunnel eight feet square and 


grinders into the 


nearly four hundred feet long. A system of conveyors is to be 


installed, by use of this tunnel, which will carry lap pulp from the 
wet machines to any point in the storehouse and from there, when 





PAPER Co.—Putpep MILL STORE 


THE 


Puce & 
HOUSE IN 


FALLS 


(JSWEGO AND 


BACKGROUND. 
necessary, to the paper mill. Most of the pulp used in the paper 
mill will be pumped in slush form from the tanks under the grinder 
room to a large storage tank in the beater room of the paper mill. 

The pulp wood will be carried from the saw room by an inclined 
conveyor to a gallery above the grinders where there is room for 
storing sixty cords. From there the wood drops into float tanks 
which take it to the grinders. Other conveyors will be erected for 
moving pulp wood from cars and from canal boats to the yard and 


from there to the saw room. 
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E. J. KELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


E. J. KELLER, Pres. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Importers and Dealers 


NEW COTTON AND LINEN CUTTINGS 
OLD COTTON AND LINEN RAGS 
GUNNY BAGGING, BURLAP BAGGING i 
HEMP, FLAX, JUTE AND COTTON WASTE 
MANILA AND HEMP ROPE, PAPER STOCK 


WOOD PULP AND RAG PULP | 


Quotations cheerfully furnished on request 
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Practically the whole output of the new pulp mil! will be used 
by the npany in their paper mill here where they have one 
machine on news and one on board. 

In addition to the new plants the company has made many other 
improvements during the past year. A small addition has been 
built on the paper mill for a screen room. Another small annex 
has been built for a roll grinder room. A large water screen is 


being built, through which all water used in the mill will pass 


The board machine has been completely overhauled and one more 
cylinder added. The company has also had two old beaters re- 
placed by a larger new one and has installed a 600 horsepower 
motor in the paper mill. 

The new buildings and their equipment throughout are as 
modern as it is possible to make them and are symbolic of sincerity 
as well as service. They are a credit to the company and to the 


engineers as well 


MILL AND POWER DEVELOPMENT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Written for the Paper Trade Annual and Convention Number by Frank C. Perkins, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HERE are many of the available water powers in British 
Columbia capable of being developed under a high “head” 
that is to say, the maximum available fall of water that 

can be obtained is being used. For example, at the Britannia mines 
1915 feet has been utilized, and at Jordan River 1,145 feet, mak- 
ing these two water powers the highest head plants in Canada. 
Among the chief undeveloped powers of the Province are the 
Campbell River Falls on Vancouver Island, where, with proper con- 
servation of water in Buttle’s and Upper and Lower Campbell 
Lakes, as much as 200,000 horse power can be utilized on a peak 
load 

These lakes are in the heart of the great Strathcona Park 
which the Provincial Government is now opening up with 
excellent roads, and with careful designing the necessary dams 
could be made an attractive feature of the park, enhancing— 
if that were possible—the scenic value of the beautiful sur- 
roundings. Another interesting development which has been 
designed for supplementing the power supply in Vancouver 
is that known as Jones Lake, ninety miles east of the city, 
where 35,000 horse power can be obtained by harnessing the 
waters of the lake so that a fall of over 2,000 feet can be util- 
ized 

Che writer is indebted to Hydraulic Engineer ye ee John 
ston of the Dominion Water Power Branch of Ottawa for the 
accompanying photographs. The situation of Powell Lake is 
particularly favorable for the development of a water power 
scheme The lake is situated close to the sea coast; its origi- 
nal elevation before the construction of the works of the Pow- 
ell River Company, Ltd., was 246 feet above sea level; the 
area of the lake at this elevation is 65 square miles. The 
Powell River Company, Ltd., built the pulp mill plant at 
Powell River and while the minimum flow of Powell River was 
insufficient for the power requirements of this plant, by the 
construction of a concrete dam, the spillway of which is 270 
feet above sea level, sufficient storage was obtained. 

It is pointed out that large Portland cement plants using 
about 8,000 h.p. of electrical energy are in operation on Van- 
couver Island, paper pulp is being manufactured on a large 
scale, and smelting plants are being operated by water-powers. 
In view of the value of these water-powers it might be useful 
to refer to some of the more important uses to which they may 


be applied 


In the field of pulp manufacture, Canada is a great paper 
makin ountry, and the following figures indicate to what 
extent 

Tons 24 hour h.p. 

per annum, Value. required. 

mechanicdl PW6. cs csiccicaccesccs 800,000 $12,400,000 210,000 
Chemical Pulp........... teeeeeeee 272,000 10,336,000 7,500 
News PN iirc tiaras eases 480,000 18,240,000 20,000 


Potal oo. covcssbecesvucccececvesk peel SAQS7IG008 237,000 








Of that output British Columbia at the present time produces 
in value about 8%. Bearing in mind the vast forests in the 
Province, and in many places the existence of large water 
powers in close proximity to unlimited areas of spruce, hem- 
lock and balsam from which the fibre is produced, that industry 
alone is an inviting one. 

The Link River Development of the Ocean Falls Co., Ltd., 
is situated at Cousins Inlet, about 300 miles north of the City 
of Vancouver, and the situation of the company’s plant is par- 
ticularly favorable for docking large ocean steamers, as well as 
for smaller boats. For providing cheap power for the opera- 
tion of its pulp and paper manufacturing plant the company 
has develoed the Link River project. The total capacity of the 
turbines at present installed amounts to 11,200 h.p., but pro- 
vision has been made at the headworks for doubling this ca- 
pacity at a later date. A small storage dam is provided at the 
lower end of Link Lake, and at a point about 800 feet from the 
Power House a concrete diversion dam has been installed on 
the Link River. This dam is provided with an intake section 
with two 12-foot diameter openings for pipe line connections 
controlled by sluice gates. 

The dam is of gravity section, with a maximum height of 60 
feet above the lowest point of the foundation. From the dam, the 
water is conveyed to the power house through one steel pipe 
line 12 feet in diameter, 776 feet long. The lower end of the 
pipe line is parallel to the back wall of the power house; a 
branch pipe coming off the main pipe line is provided for each 
water wheel unit. 

It is of interest to note that provision for a duplicate pipe 
line between the dam and the power house is provided for. 
Three hydro-electric units are at present installed: these con- 
sist of 600 k.w., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volt Westinghouse gen- 
erators, each driven direct by a turbine of 900 h.p. supplied by 
James Gordon & Company, operating under a head of 115 feet. 
\ 50 k.w. motor-generator set supplies power for the electric- 
ally driven mono-rail system used on the wharves for loading 
lumber. The units are controlled by an 8-panel Westinghouse 
switchboard, while for the operation of the pulp grinders, hy- 
draulic turbines are provided. The grinders are in groups of 
four, each group being driven by a 1, ’00 h.p. turbine of the 
Francis type, supplied by Jens Orten-Boving. 


HOW SAFETY WORK IS DONE IN THE MILLS 


ANGING all the way from a broken stair tread to a bubble 
system that extended throughout the mills of the Kimberly- 
Clark Company, 1,500 suggestions for “safety first” furtherance 
have been made by employees of that company since the safety 
work was inaugurated in 1913. That is one of the very interesting 
statements of the many exhibited with a display of “how” safety 
work is done in mills of this company, which is now on display in 
one of the windows of the leading store in Neenah, Wis. 
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The 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 


WM. F. BRUNNER, Pres. J. H. LEONHARD, Vice Pres. A. F. LEONHARD, Gen. Mgr. 
G. L. LEONHARD, Treas. ALBERT T. LEONARD, Sec. 


Established 1885 Incorporated 1891 Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000 


General Offices 


Western Cable 


unin Passaic, New Jersey, U. S. A. .,d#ts,. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Vegetable Parchment Papers 


Highest Awards at World’s Columbian Exposition 


Our Paterson “Pioneer” Brand has been in continuous use by | 
U. S. Commissary Dept. during construction of Panama Canal, 


receiving favorable mention in the Industrial Roll of Honor. 


We manufacture our own raw material in our own paper mill, thus 
assuring a uniform product at all times. Our location is most 


convenient to coastwise and foreign shipping points. 


Remember “Paterson” when thinking of the best in Vegetable 
Parchment Papers. Follow the thought by sending your order 


to us. 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF COST ACCOUNTING 


IN BOARD MILLS 


Written for This Number by A. M. Van Rensselaer, Sales Engineer of The Surface Combustion Co., New York City 





mportance 


carefully planned systems of cost account- 


ng has become so generally recognized throughout the 

iodern industrial world, that we are somewhat surprised 

wh wcasionally come in contact with instances where their 
val s not fully appreciated 

Perhaps it 1s not altogether just to brand the board industry 


if these exceptions, but it is nevertheless true that there 


are numerous mills where are entirely 


In still 


kine forms, the re 


cost accounting systems 


ther cases, we see in the presence of impressive 


ilization that a 


system is 
that 


cost a necessity, 


ireful analvsis demonstrate though the 


wil easily 


¥ PROCE 
~ OF - 


OST ACCOUNTING 
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cmmnncntintel 


value of a cost system is appreciated, still the knowledge of its 


damental principles is extremely limited. 


un 


not the purpose of this paper to enter into a comprehen- 


iscussion of the various systems of cost accounting. The 
subject is far too vast and space does not permit. It is intended 
rather to tirst emphasize the importance of a cost system and then 
t itline briefly how such a system may be worked out to meet 
tl jutirement of the special conditions found in the board in- 
str 
t generally accepted as a fact, that the efficiency of any man- 
facturing industry is greatly increased by standardization. The 
rd car is the most noteworthy example. Although standardi- 
ation can accomplish such wonders in the way of increased effi- 
cien the important point to be carried in mind is that it can- 
not ntirely successful from a financial point of view unless it 


ly allied to an accurate cost system. 
nay readily be understood from the following illustration. 


It is a simple matter for a board mill to give instructions that a 
Also 
case it is to be manufactured from the same for- 
mula and by the same process, and that it must always be sold at 


certain grade of board is to be known by a definite name. 
that in every 
a definite price. 

Here is standardization. The customer knows what he will re- 
ceive when he orders this grade and the factory is thoroughly 
posted as to how the board is to be manufactured and at what 
price it is to be sold. All this means increased efficiency, but does 
it mean successful standardization ? 

Let us suppose that fixed selling price is five dollars per ton 
below the actual cost of manufacturing and marketing. Of what 
avail is all the standardization and increased efficiency if the man- 
ufacturer is losing five dollars on every ton of board sold. 

That it is possible for such a condition to exist may readily be 
appreciated after an inspection of the accompanying report which 
is used by a number of the largest board mills in the country to 
enable them to keep informed as to the cost of operating their 
business. (See page 177.) 

4 Suitable Form for Cost Accounting 

In the upper left-hand corner of the sheet is recorded first, the 
amount of each kind of material on hand at the beginning of a 
cost period; second, the amount purchased; third, the amount on 
hand at the end of the period, and fourth, the amount consumed. 
The next column is headed “Average Quantity Used per Ton of 


Board It is impossible to comprehend wherein lies its value. 
Suppose that during a cost period, 1,600 tons of board had been 
produced and 75 tons of Kraft had been consumed. Moreover as- 
sume that 50 tons of this Kraft had been utilized in manufacturing 
one lot of 100 tons of board and that the balance of 25 tons had 
been devoted to the 100 tons. 


(his would leave a balance of 1,400 tons of board which contained 


manufacture of a second lot of 
no Kraft 

From these figures we can obtain two values, one, the amount 
of Kraft consumed per ton of board produced, or second, the 
amount of Kraft consumed per ton of board produced of which 
Kraft is a constituent. Of what value are either of these averages ? 
Do they assist in determining the cost of the material consumed 
in manufacturing lot 1 or lot 2? Has the comparison of these av- 
erages, for one period with another, any intrinsic worth? 

In the upper right-hand corner is listed all the various grades of 
board manufactured by the mills using this report. Is there any 
place on the sheet from where it can be ascertained what it has 
cost to manufacture each of these grades? Is double manila lined 
than single manila lined chip? 


object of a cost system would 


news more expensive to produce 

\ proper understanding of the 
eliminate the tendency to compile any such averages as mentioned 
above. The results are often misleading and are the means of 
concealing many handsome profits and suicidal losses. An accu- 
rate cost system should show the manufacturer the actual cost of 
each and every one of his various products. The in- 
First, it enables the manufacturer 


to set a selling price at which he knows he can make a reasonable 


producing 
formation serves two purposes. 


Second, where the market prices are fixed, the producer 
greatest returns. 


profit. 


can determine which of his lines net him the 
He can then increase his profits by selecting his trade. Such in- 
formation is of vital importance to the manufacturer of paper- 
board. 


Admitting the value of a cost system, the next step is to con- 
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AN IDEAL FORM FOR COST ACCOUNTING IN BOARD MILLS 
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struct one which is applicable to the conditions found in the in- 
dustry under consideration. To successfully accomplish this, it is 
first necessary to analyze these conditions. The cardboard indus- 
try possesses certain variables, each having a decided influence 
upon the cost of manufacture. They are as follows: 

1. Variations in the composition of cardboard which 
serve to divide it into various grades known by trade 
names, such as, double manila lined, white patent 
coated, etc. 


Variations in color. 


3. Variations in thickness which may range from .010 of 
an inch to .045 of an inch and over. 

4, Variations in the sizes of rolls and sheets into which 

the board is to be cut. 

Variations in the quantity to be manufactured at any 


on 


one time. 
\ cost system, to be applicable to the cardboard industry, must 
be one that can furnish information as to how the above variables 
will effect the ultimate cost of manufacturing. 


Not Advisable to Carry Cardboard in Stock 


At this point it is well to explain that in as much as there are 
a great variety of sizes in the ordinary cardboard business, it is 
most inadvisable to run up any material and place it in stock 
unless an order has actually been received from a customer au- 
thorizing the manufacturing of that particular grade, color, thick- 
ness, size and amount. In other words, the customer’s order is 
in reality a production order, 

[his being the case, there are two distinct features which in- 
fluence the cost system. First, the variables are controlled by the 
customer’s order, which is also the production order, and second, 
the variables are produced by a variation in the manufacturing 
processes employed. The simplest cost system is therefore one 
that aims first to collect the costs of the various processes and 
second, to apportion them among the numerous production orders 
according to the amount of the processes consumed by each of 
these orders. 
given 


cost of manufacturing for any 


period, obtained from a compilation of the costs of the produc- 


A classification of the 


tion orders, will afford the following information: 


1. Cost of manufacturing the various grades of board 
2. Cost of manufacturing the various colors. 

3. Cost of manufacturing the various thicknesses. 

4. Cost of manufacturing the various sizes. 

5. Cost of manufacturing the various amounts. 


From the above it will then be possible to intelligently stand- 
ardize and select one’s trade and the object of the cost system 
will have been attained. 


From a general knowledge « 


f a cost system, capable of fur- 
nishing the desired information, it is well to pass on to a more 
thorough investigation of this which termed a 
“Special Order Process Method.” 

Any system of cost accounting may be divided into three ele- 


ments: 


system may be 


1. Material directly used. 
2. Labor directly employed. 
3. Expense entailing material indirectly used, labor indi- 
rectly employed and all other items of expense. 
The first two of these elements are easily obtained in the board 
business. The material used to produce a given order is 
weighed as it is consumed and its value charged directly to the 


raw 


cost of the order. In like manner the productive labor, that is, the 
labor actually expended to produce the finished order, is charged 
directly to the order. The intricate part of the system commences 
with the third element, comprising, as it does, all expense incurred 
in the « 


rating of the factory and not included in the first two 
elements. 





The proposed method for distributing and apportioning these 
expenses has for its basis the fact that the manufacture of box- 
board can be divided into five main processes. 

1. A preparatory process of delivering material to the 
point where it is to be pulped. 
The conversion of the raw material into plup. 
3. The formation of a continuous sheet of board from 
such pulp and the subsequent drying of the sheet. 
4. The cutting up of the continuous sheet into different 
sized sheets and rolls as called for on the order. 
The subsequent process of loading the finished ma- 
terial into cars ready for shipment. 


? 


un 


Taking these five processes as units of manufacture, it is then 
possible to analyze the total factory expense for any cost period 
and to charge to the several processes whatever items can be so 
The majority, however, of the items comprising the 
factory expense cannot be so directly distributed, but must be ap- 
portioned from the total in accordance with some logical basis, 
Take, for ex- 
ample, the process of converting the raw material into pulp, for 
a cost period of one week. The different items of expense of which 
this process must bear its share are as follows: 


disposed of. 


such as the floor space occupied by each process. 


1. Labor connected with the process for the week. 
Supplies requisitioned for the process. 
Mainterance connected with the process. 


ww 


Power used by the process. 


ne 


Depreciation. 
6. Insurance. 
Rental charges. 


™NI 


8. Miscellaneous indirect expenses. 


The first three of these items are chargeable directly to the 
The cost of the fourth item is obtained by first ascer- 
taining the total number of horsepower-hours produced by the 
power plant and their total cost. The process is then made to bear 
its share according to the number of horsepower-hours which it 


process. 


has consumed. The last four items are apportioned from the total 
of such items carried by the factory, according to the floor space 
occupied by the process. 


Getting the “Process Cost per Hour” 

of the process for 
the cost period of one week. From the time records it is possible 
to determine the total time that the process has actually operated 
during the week. These two amounts taken in conjunction give 
the “Process Cost Per Hour.” 


The above eight items give the total cost 


Having thus obtained the cost per hour for one of the proc- 
esses, it is a simple matter to do likewise for the remaining four. 
These costs are applied to an order by multiplying the cost per 
hour for each process by the time consumed by such process in 
The total process cost, which is obtained 
from the sum of the costs of the five stages, added to the direct 
material and labor charges results in the cost of the order in 
question. 

A brief of the actual operations entailed by such a system would 
be as follows: A production order having been issued to the mill, 
the raw material necessary to produce it would be weighed out and 
its value charged directly to the cost sheet for that order. 

The time expended on this order in each of the consecutive 
processes of its manufacture would be recorded in the mill, and 
the information would go direct to the cost accounting depart- 
ment. There access- would be had to the data showing the latest 
determinations of the costs per hour of the different processes and 
a simple multiplication of the process cost per hour by the actual 
time expended would afford the process cost of that order. 

These costs would be transferred to the cost sheet for the order 
where, with the material and any direct labor, they should con- 
stitute the total production cost. The accompanying chart is in- 


1 


producing the order. 
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tended to present in a graphical form the cost system as outlined 


avove. 
The successful introduction and carrying out of an accurate cost 
system is no small problem. 


knowledge of the science of cost accounting, but a practical ex- 


It requires not only a thorough 


perience in the industry to be systematized. Unfortunately, this 
. . . hs 

latter point is not always appreciated, with the result that sys- 
tems which are fundamentally sound from a cost accounting point 


of view, completely fail owing to certain peculiarities of the in- 
dustry of which the cost account has no knowledge. 

It is to be hoped that as time goes by, more men engaged in 
the manufacture of board will turn their attention to the study 
and application of scientific cost accounting. Not only will this 
result in strengthening their own organization, but it will be a 
benefit of no small value to the board of industry as a whole. 
\ study of the former sheet will aid in this respect. 


THE SAW PALMETTO A NEGLECTED FIBRE PLANT OF THE SOUTH 


Written for This Number by C. D. Mell 





HE supply of good and inexpensive pulp for paper making is 
never equal to the demand. Hence it is that the ingenuity 

of the pulp man is constantly being exercised to provide a 

good serviceable material that is obtainable at a low price and in 
unlimited quantities. Articles have been going the round recently 
in a number of newspapers stating that the leaves of the saw or 
scrub palmetto (Sabal serrulata) are now being collected, dried, 
put up in bales and sold for paper stock. The experiments with the 
pulp obtained from these leaves are said to have yielded very satis- 
factory results in making paper, and there is no reason why a new 
and very important industry should not spring up in the South, 
where this plant grows so abundantly and for which there is at 





Saw Patmetto Usep ror THATCHING. 


present no extensive use made. Interest is added to this possible 
source of pulp material by the fact that the Swedish government 
has placed an embargo on pulp. 

Those interested in the development of all possible resources 
of this country and in the pursuance of a policy of industrial 
preparedness, should urge the use of this product for pulp. The 
number of important commercial products now manufactured from 
materials which were formerly considered valueless has within 
recent years been marvellously increased, and there is no reason 
why this remarkable palm-forming palmetto scrub, for hundreds 
of miles along the sea coast in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
\labama and Louisiana, should not be utilized for so important 
a product as pulp for paper. While the area of saw palmetto has 
hever been computed, with a view to determine the amount of this 
material available, it is believed that in the aggregate the tract 
yielding 
the Stat 


leaves in commercial quantities is greater than that of 
Virginia 


It occurs also in parts of the West Indies. 


The saw palmetto is a decumbent-stemmed palm attaining a 
height of three or four feet, having fan-shaped leaves, with the 
edges of the segments sharply serrulate, as also that of the foot 
stalk. In locations where this scrub is not bruned over every 
year it grows very dense, and the sharp-edged leaves render it 
almost impossible for a man to walk through it. The manner in 
which this plant grows can be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It occurs generally in sandy soil, though it is often seen 
growing also in rocky soil, deficient in soil moisture. It attains 
its best development near streams, where the water level is from 
two to four feet below the surface. In such locations the in- 
habitants generally collect the leaves for thatching, and the roots 
for making scrubbing brushes. The roots are as thick as a man’s 
leg and it is claimed that twenty cords can be got from an acre. 

The Palm Has Many Uses 


The uses for this palm are very numerous. The fibres obtained 
from the leaf stems are used economically in the manufacture of 
a substitute for cow's hair, employed in mixing mortar for plaster- 
ing houses, a product both cheap and durable, as lime does not 
affect it. This product is known in the trade as Nassau plastering 
fibre. The stiffer fibres when combed out are used also in the 
manufacture of a kind of coarse whisk broom. The leaves are 
also shredded in the same manner as those of the closely related 
palm from northern Africa, from which is made the commercial 
product, called “crin vegetal,” used for making mattresses. Large 
quantities of crin vegetal are at present imported from Africa, 
and with all the native saw palmetto, the United States should 
produce all the goods of this kind needed. Both the roots and 
leaves of the palmetto contain a high percentage of tannin, and 
the extraction of this astringent property has already become an 
industry of considerable importance in some parts of the South. 
The residue is said to form a valuable paper stock, which is utilized 
to some extent at the present time. 

Its Possible Uses for Paper Making 


In view of the present increasing demand for pulp for industrial 
purposes, manufacturers should investigate this plant with an ef- 
fort to discover, if possible, some practicable methods of collecting 
and utilizing the crop of leaves, which is now burned every year 
by the cattlemen and permitted to go to waste throughout the 
Southern pineries. This country is importing every year vast quan- 
tities of wood pulp from foreign countries for making paper and 
paper boards. The inconsistency of this situation should lead 
manufacturers and others interested in the utilization of our nat- 
ural resources to investigate further the feasibility of using the 
leaves of this palm in the paper and fibre board industry. There 
is sufficient material of this kind in the Southern forests to supply 
the manufacturers with a large part of the fibres needed, and the 
only question confronting the manufacturers is that of gathering 
in the crop. 

Some systematic attempts to produce pulp from this material 
on a large scale would doubtless yield exceptional results. Prob- 
ably the most advantageous methods of gathering the material 
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would be to establish a number of small reducing plants through- 


ut the saw palmetto country. Gatherers within an eight or ten- 


mile radius could readily bring the raw material to a plant cen- 
trally located, having a capacity sufficient to handle the crop o} 


leaves collected in that territory. With arrangements of this 


character it should be possible for the manufacturers to produce 
pulp at a good protit from the raw material that is now permitted 
to go to waste. One of the purposes of the manufacturers should 
be to utilize a domestic raw product in preference to the imported 
kind. 


FORESTRY PROGRESS IN THE DOMINION 


ORESTRY progress in Canada during the past year has, like 
nearly everything else, been somewhat retarded by the war. 

War times mean economy and economy means the cutting 
down of all but immediate expenses. In spite of such conditions, 


however, many new important developments, some of them a 
direct consequence of the effects of the war situation, have occurred 
during the past twelve months. 

Some of these developments have been general in their character ; 
others have been of more particular interest to the pulp and paper 
trade. In the former class comes the decision of the New Bruns- 
wick provincial government to undertake a survey of Crown timber 
and pulp wood lands and to appoint a provincial forester to carry 
on this work. Another matter of interest in the same province 
has been the regulation passed last July requiring settlers in certain 
districts along the International Railway in New Brunswick to 
obtain permits before starting fires, enormous damage having been 
Similar 
legislation exists in Quebec, British Columbia, on Dominion forest 
reserves and in many States of the Union and when adequately 


previously done to standing timber by such settlers’ fires. 


enforced has reduced the fire damage to a minimum. In Quebec 
permits for settlers’ fires are not necessary from June to September 
and it has been demonstrated that many disastrous fires have oc- 
curred during this period in past years. As a result a deputation 
of Quebec lumbermen and pulp and paper operators will petition 
this 


With regard to fires started by river drivers a new departure in 


the Government to have “open season” for fires abolished. 


Quebec is of interest. 
that 
valuable timber along the drive. 


\ fire ranger is to accompany every drive 


in future and see fires are not allowed to gain access to 


Stringent Precautions Against Fires 


Some of the larger lumber and pulp and paper concerns are also 
now taking precautions against fire damage which would have been 
The W. C. Edwards Company, 
of Ottawa, have constructed forty miles of telephone line which is 
to be extended to sixty miles, through their limits. A movement 


considered absurd a few years ago. 


is on foot to form a protective association among lumbermen and 
pulp and operators on the 
Lower Ottawa and St. Maurice 
protecting 


paper Upper Ottawa similar to the 


\ssociations, for the purpose of 
Many of the Upper 
Ottawa holdings are so far from transportation facilities that the 
necessity 


their limits from fire damage. 


ot such an organization has not been felt up to the present 


time. It is now realized that an effective system of fire protection 
is an economy. During 1915 the Quebec and St. Maurice Pro- 
tective \ssociation has extinguished 169 fires and has constructed 


lookout stations, telephone lines and trails. Burning permits issued 


to settlers by the Association totalled 628 and the number of fires 
reported are due to settlers’ burning has been reduced by 50 per 
cent Lower Ottawa Protective Association, though only 
recently organized, has also done good work in the way of prosecut- 


ing settlers who set fires without a permit, and building lookout 
Station ind trails 

In ( rio, considerable information having been gathered dur- 
ing the t year as to forest fire damage, it is probable that legisla- 
te n will be introduced during the year to come making it necessary 
tor settlers and others clearing land to obtain permits before 
setting t fires which may damage timber. In the province of 
Britis] lumbia a slight change of policy in respect to forest fires 


was made by the Forest Service, instructions being issued to 
rangers to attack vigorously fires which reached considerable size 
other 


The results of 


only in case they threatened merchantable timber and 


economies in fire protection were also enforced. 
this “take some chances” policy, however, have apparently demon- 
that the 
applied to forest fire protection. 


strated “take no chances” policy is the cheapest when 


The British Columbia log scale which has up to the present time 
heen used only in the Coast district in now the legal rule over the 
entire province, superseding the Doyle rule in the interior and the 
mountain mills. This change will increase the scale considerably 
in eastern British Columbia. 
result of reconnaissance 


The Dominion Forestry Branch as a 
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work has proposed additions to forest reserves on Dominion lands 
amounting to over 11,000 square miles. The total area of forest 
reserves and parks in June, 1914, was over 43,800 square miles. 
Considerable improvement work has been done on these reserves 
during the past year in the form of roads, trails, telephone lines, 
rangers headquarters, cabins and caches and fire lookout stations. 

\n interesting development in connection with forest fire fighting 
is a gasoline pump which is being tested by the parks branch. 
This pump with engine and 1,500 feet of hose weighs: altogether 
only 375 pounds, and can consequently be carried by two men. 
It has been tested with 1,500 feet of hose and delivered 20 gallons 
a minute at a height of 85 feet above the water supply. Such a 
pump will prove to be of great value in fighting forest fires in 
locations inaccessible to ordinary fire fighting appliances. 

Mr. James 


! Lawlor, who for six years has acted as secretary for 
the Canadian Forestry Association, resigned in May and his place 
was taken by Mr. Robson Black. Mr. Black has had considerable 
experience in newspaper, magazine and publicity work in Canada. 
He has persuaded the provincial authorities in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to print on the back of all sportsmen’s licenses, 
shipping tags, etc., a fire warning ca'ling the sportsman’s attention 
to the fact that the destruction of forests through fire means the 
destruction of game. The Ontario and Quebec governments are 


considering the similar use of this notice to sportsmen. 
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The Canadian Society of Forest Engineers has been incorporated 
‘) Ontario, and already nearly all the experts of different Canadian 
pulp and paper firms are members 

The forestry development of particular interest to the pulp and 
paper trade has been the growth of the forest planting experiment 
onducted by the Laurentide Company, Ltd., of Grand Mere, Que 
This subject is treated elsewhere in this issue.—Editor Paper 
TRADE JOURNAI 

The cost of the Laurentide plantations for 1915 with purchased 


2 


stock is given per 1.000 as follows: Cost of trees, $3: express, 28 


labor, $2.80; cartage, 2 cents; 


cents ; board, 9 cents; livery, 5 cents; 
supervision, 46 cents, or a total of $6.70. The whole budget is based 
on planting a million trees a year, one for every one cut, and the 
firm looks forward to a reserve of timber within six or eight miles 
of its mills which will be cheap to cut and deliver. The parish in 
which it has begun operations has made a contract not to raise the 
valuation or assessment on planted lands for twenty-live years 
An average cut is expected, when the timber is ready, of at least 
ten times the average now cut on the Laurentide limits and this 
with the short haul to the mill and the better quality of the timber 


is expected to prove an extremely valuable asset. 


FUEL OIL BURNING IN PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


UEL oil has been used for many from one end of 


the Pacitic Coast to the other and throughout many of 


years 


the Southern States in industrial plants for steam gen 
erating purposes. Coal for this purpose is rapidly disappearing 
n those sections of the United States where crude petroleum 
is a local product, and in the near future, according to present 
indications and in view of the increasing cost of coal, fuel oil will 
supersede coal in many of the large industrial establishments 
New 


is evidenced by the fact that a number of large and representa- 


in the East, particularly in the England States. This 


tive concerns have already equipped their plants for oil burning 





Tue Eptson Co., 


Beacu, Cat., THE LARGEST 
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iter comparative evaporative and capacity tests which proved 

’ . . : 7 i 
to them that oil is a more economical, powerful and satis 
factory fuel than coal. 


\mong the 


burners are 


large New England mills already using oil 


The U. S. Finishing Company Queen Dyeing 


containing 4 B. & W. and 2 return 


Company's 
plant, Providence, R. 1.. 
tubular type of boilers. 
Woolen 
' . containing 17 Manning type of boilers. 

The International Breid Company’s Elmwood mill, Provi 
dence, . 1,2B. & W type of boilers. 

Che \tlantic Mills. Providence, R. I. 


The American Riverside Provi 


Company's mill, 


dence, Rk. ] 


, containing 31 Manning 


type of boilers 
The Jenckes Spinning Company, Pawtucket, R. 1.. 4 B. & W. 
type of boilers 


The International Paper Company's Otis plant, Livermore 
Falls, Me., consisting of 16 Babcock & Wilcox type of boilers 
The Rumford plant, Rum 
ford, Me., which contains 12 Babcock & Wilcox type of boilers 


International Paper Company's 
Besides the above, several other large installations are being 
made at this writing. 


Test at Queen Dyeing Plant 


A most exhaustive test of oil burning efficiency was made 
at the Queen Dyeing Company of the U. S. Finishing Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. This plant consists of four Babcock 
& Wilcox and two return tubular type boilers. The test cov- 
ered a period of 60 days with entire battery of boilers in service 
during the day and one boiler in service during the night. 
The portion of the test herewith 


reproduced is thoroughly 


illustrative, although it includes only 14 days. The averages 
at the end of the 60-day run are practically identical with 
the averages for this shorter period. For the total run the 
average evaporation from and at 212 degrees ahr. per pound 
of oil is 15.46 pounds of water, whereas for the 14-day period 
herewith offered the average is 15.76 pounds. 

Besides the high efficiency obtained it will be noted by re- 


ferring to test data that the boilers were operated at consid 


7 
) 
mete 





HAMMEL PateENtT Ort BuRNING FuRNACE AS APPLIED 


To Bascock & Witcox Botcer. 
erable overloads during periods of the test. The oil furnished 
this plant averaged about 14 degrees Baumé, and the figures 
as given in tabulated form show conclusively the excellent 
results from an efficiency standpoint to be had with oil fuel 


80 per cent. combined furnace and boiler efficiency being 
averaged for the 10-day run. 
\t the Jenckes Spinning Company, Pawtucket, R. [., an 
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equally interesting test was recently made covering a period 
of two weeks, and the average evaporation obtained was 14.7 
pounds of water per pound of oil. 


Advantages of Oil as Fuel 


\s a fuel oil offers a number of advantages over coal, which 
may briefly be summarized as follows: 

General cleanliness due to the absence of coal dust and ashes. 
The boiler room may be kept as clean and as neat as anyone 
could desire. The two photographs herewith reproduced illus- 
trate this advantage, one of them being taken while coal was 
being used and the other after the plant had been changed 
over to oil. 

Higher boiler efficiency, due to a more perfect combustion 
with less excess air and the more even distribution of heat. 

Increased steaming capacity; because of the intense heat 
generated boilers can be safely operated anywhere from 80 to 
100 per cent. beyond builder’s rating, whereas with coal as fuel 
many plants find it difficult to develop power even up to the 
builder’s rating. 

Smoke can be entirely eliminated if the least degree of intel- 
ligence is exercised in operating the equipment, even when 
boilers are being operated at maximum ca- 
pacity. 







Saving in labor; oil does away with the 
necessity of coal passers, ash removers and 
the army of firemen required in large plants 
where coal is used, as one man can readily 
handle eight to ten oil-fired boilers. 





HAMMEL Ort BuRNER. 


When the rules of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
are followed in the installation of oil burning systems, the fire 
insurance rates are in no way affected. 

Changing over from a system of coal burning boilers to oil 
equipment is a comparatively simple process. It involves 
practically no reconstruction of the boiler housing proper and 
in the simplest terms is merely the substitution of oil burners 
for the coal grates, though in addition to the burners there is 
the supply system which consists of oil storage tanks, oil 
pumps and the necessary piping. In this piping is included 
the filling line entering the tanks, the suction line from the 
tanks, the return line, oil line to burners and steam lines to 
burners, pumps and heater coils in storage tank. The fact that 
the storage tanks for oil are placed under ground is vital in 
saving space for the mill inasmuch as all the room previously 
used for coal storage then becomes available for other pur- 
poses, and in most instances this amounts to saving of large 
and useful space. The oil pump is a comparatively. small ma- 
chine, room for which can readily be found in the boiler room, 
or if preferred it may be put in a small shed outside the boiler 
house. A typical pump set is illustrated. 


Description of Oil Burner 


The vital part of any oil burning system is the burner, and 
of the burners in use at the present time there are in general 
two classes, outside mixer burners and inside mixer burners. 
In the outside mixer the steam issues from a slot or row of 
holes below similar orifices through which the oil is delivered. 
The oil flows into the steam jet and is atomized in such a way 
as to permit rapid combustion. The atomizing, however, is 
done completely outside of the burner. The inside mixer type 
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— 
provides chamber into which both the oil and steam jets 
mpty atomizing taking place here and only the atomized 
mixture issuing from the nozzle of the burner itself. The 


heavy hydrocarbons are completely separated into spray and 
neavy ! ‘ ’ 


the light hydrocarbons vaporized by the heat and force of the 


steam Jct 


Steam Consumption 


Numerous tests have shown that the burner consumes only 


) less of the steam generated by the boiler, and 


per cent or 
in a series of tests at the Queen Dye Works the entire system, 
including pumps and burners, consumed only 2.7 per cent. of 


the steam generated \s all oil is to some extent gritty, its 


will cause wear on some part of the burner, and to 


passdahs , : 
low for this the Hammel burner is equipped with removable 


plates (IK), which can easily be replaced and the burner made 


is effective as when new. Experiments have been made with 


burners having openings of large areas, thus offering small 


resistance to the passage of dirt, which can be operated at a 








Pump Set. 


DuPLICATE OIL 


very low maintenance cost, but these as a rule consume more 
than 3 per cent. of the total steam generated, a consumption 
which offsets the apparent economy in upkeep. On the other 
extreme burners with exceedingly small passages have been 
tried out, which economize on steam, but are likely to become 
obstructed and to require frequent replacement. It is believed 
that the Hammel burner now in use is between these two ex- 
tremes and reaches an economical balance between steam con- 
sumed and maintenance cost. 

In a battery of boilers equipped with oil burners variations 
in load can be taken care of with unusual simplicity. The prac 
tice in a number of plants using this equipment is to run all 
but one of the boilers at a fixed horsepower, manipulation of 
the odd boiler being sufficient to allow for normal variations 


Each burner is equipped with a valve controlling the intensity 


of the flame, and by adjustment of which boilers can be run 
from their minimum to maximum capacity with little trouble 
or tixed at any desired point. Boilers with rating of from 1 to 
600-h.p. require from one to three burners, and with this equip 
ment can frequently be operated at an overload of twice their 
rated capacity. In dealing with the problem of starting up an 


oil burning system when cold all that is necessary is a 1-h.p. 
donkey 
oil, OF} 


boiler, which will provide sufficient steam to heat the 


rate the and atomize the oil at the burners. 


pumps 





When the system is in operation this boiler may be cut out. 
Under running conditions exhaust steam is used to heat the oil in 
the storage tanks by flowing through coils suitably arranged. Tests 
Pacific Coast show that oil having a specific 
when 


the 
about 13 


made on 


gravity of will give most satisfactory results 


heated to 80 degrees Fahr. On increase of the temperature of 
the oil in the reservoir tank to 120 degrees Fahr. the efficiency 
of the boiler dropped considerably. Apparently the excessive 


heating causes decomposition of the hydro-carbons. 


The Oil Supply 


One of the factors in the delay in the adoption of oil burners 
in the East has been the high cost of fuel oil. This has of late 
been changed and with the larger supply of fuel and its lower 
cost, oil burning machinery is meeting with more ready adop- 
tion. The oil available in the East comes chiefly from Mexico. 
\merican interests possess large tracts of oil lands in that 
The 


fact that one company alone is reported to have spent several 


country from which an unlimited supply can be obtained. 


million dollars lately for storage and distributing facilities, is 
an indication of the trust these companies have in the future 
of their business. Excellent facilities are now at the disposal 
of New the distributing 
points as at present developed are: Providence, R. |., Portland, 
Me., and 
fields in Mexico is said to hold at the present time 12,000,000 


England manufacturers and chief 


Boston. One of the large companies controlling oil 
barrels in earthen storage and to possess in its fields hundreds 
of capped wells. A capped well is one whose flow is so boun- 
teous that an oversupply results and the wells are capped to 
hold the oil in check for future need. A large fleet of tankers 
is already owned by the various oil companies, and more ves- 
sels are building which will be placed exclusively at the service 
of the New 

Mexican oil is 


England trade: 


one of base, averaging 13 degrees 
18,300 B.T.U.’s 


The fact that this oil contains very many by-products should be 


asphalt 


Baumé and having a heat value of per cent. 


level. 
fuel 


price at comparatively low 


the business state that it 


an influence in holding its 


Those in is of chief value for 


alone. Most of the oils gathered from the fields of the United 
States and elsewhere are of paraffine base, and these run high 
in value of by-products, such as gasoline, naphtha, kero- 
sene, etc. 

Hammel Furnaces 


The Hammel Oil Burner Co. has produced a special furnace 
for burning oil under steam boilers which has been found to 
be of great value in efficient operation. 
the firing from the bridge wall forward 
toward the boiler front in the B. & W. type water tube boilers, 
and these furnaces are so arranged, as shown in the accom 


Much experimenting 


has shown value of 


panying diagram. Tests have shown that these boilers can be 


operated with this furnace with considerable increase in ca- 
pacity and economy and without smoke or the burning of 
tubes. A Hammel furnace has also been developed for use 
with return tubular boilers, and it is illustrated with the burner 
in position just inside the front wall. It will be noted that 
this furnace contains no checker work, bridge walls or flash 
walls of any kind, which reduces the cost of furnace upkeep to 
a minimum, The furnace volume and depth obtained permit a 
perfect combustion of the fuel before the gases come in contact 
with the heating surfaces. Boilers equipped with this furnace 
can be forced to develop more steam without injury to boiler 
than is usual with other arrangements. 

The installation of the Hammel oil burning equipment in the 
Otis mill of the created very 


great interest in the paper industry and led to many inquiries 


International Paper Company, 


which the Parer TrapE JouRNAL now answers in the above ar- 


ticle. Further installations in the industry are now certain. 
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University of Maine at Orono, Me. 
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DUCATION along pulp and paper lines has, until the last few 


years, been sorely neglected. The time has finally come, 


when manufacturers of pulp and paper are 


Here- 


however, 
looking for men specially trained in pulp and paper work. 
tofore, the men taken into the mill were usually graduates of 
chemical engineering courses, while their education in pulp and 
paper was obtained through practical experience in the mill. A 
training for a pulp and paper engineer should include every phase 
of the pulp and paper industry, from a reasonable knowledge of 
forestry to a fair knowledge of the finishing of paper. His training 
should be chiefly along chemical lines, for the manufacture of pulp 
and paper is an industry based largely on chemical reactions and 
processes. Forestry is a whole subject in itself, but a study of 


the woods used for paper pulp is a valuable asset for a pulp and 





STUDENTS AT WorK IN THE PAPER AND Putp Laporatory. 


paper engineer, certain engineering subjects, as mechanics, hy- 
draulics, electrical engineering, etc., are helpful in solving prob- 
lems which appear in the operation of a pulp and paper mill. 
The University of Maine was the first institution to give instruc- 
tion along pulp and paper lines, offering a course in February, 
1913. Within the last year, the University of Michigan has made 
rapid strides in the development of courses in pulp and paper. 


Syracuse University, in connection with the New York State 
School of Forestry and the Eastern Forest Products Laboratory, 
is also giving instruction in pulp and paper. Contrary to public 
opinion, the University of Wisconsin does not offer any instruc- 
tion in pulp and paper to undergraduates. A few courses, as 
chemist of forest products, touch on the subject in a very 
general 1\ 
Orono an Ideal Place for a Paper Making School 
The | ersity of Maine offers the best opportunity for under- 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR PAPER MAKERS 
Phe Only School in the United States That Gives a Full Course in Paper and Pulp Making Is the 
This Year That Institution Has 160 Students Enrolled Taking 
Chemistry and Pulp and Paper Making Courses; Half of This Number Will Complete the Whole 


Course in Pulp and Paper—What the University of Michigan Is Doing. 


Written for the Paper Trade Annual and Convention Number by R. W. Fannon. 
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Its location is ideal, for me- 


graduate work in pulp and paper. 
chanical, soda and sulphite mills are located in and around Orono, 
while several paper mills are within easy reach; thus through in- 
spection trips and work in these mills, the student obtains a fair 
knowledge of the practical side of the subject. Most of the work 
in the pulp and paper curriculum is carried on in the splendidly 
equipped chemistry building. This building, costing $75,000, is of 
four stories, and contains recitation, lecture rooms, and labora- 
tories for the many required chemistry courses. Besides the 
ordinary laboratories, as qualitative, quantitative, organic, etc., 
there are many special laboratories, such as gas and fuel, physical 
Well 


rooms, and offices are also con- 


chemistry, assaying, pulp laboratory, paper testing, etc. 
equipped balance rooms, supply 
The building also contains a library, in which 
together with all the periodicals 


veniently located. 
all books relating to chemistry, 
pertaining to chemistry and pulp and paper are on file in this 
library. It is gratifying to know that most of the students in the 
pulp and paper course are subscribers to at least one of the pulp 
and paper periodicals. 
\ Society of Paper Making Students 

A Pulp and Paper Society has been organized, which aims to 
bind the students into a group where lectures, and technical dis- 
cussions will increase the knowledge of its members. Talks by 
practical men, and inspection trips through the different mills are 
on the program of the society. 


The Equipment of the Paper Laboratory 

The equipment for the pulp and paper courses is quite large, 
and is being increased by donations from makers of pulp and paper 
machinery. In the paper laboratory is found a Noble & Wood 
beating engine of ten pounds capacity, a smaller beater of the 
same make has just been received, also a small experimental beater 
made by the Valley Iron Works Company, a two-plate Packer 
screen, built by the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works, a rotary 
The power is 
A small calender and a small drying 


rag boiler, and equipment for making hand sheets. 
furnished by a 5 h.p. motor. 
cylinder would add materially to the equipment. 

The paper testing laboratory is very well equipped. Instruments 
for determining tensile strength, stretch, folding quality, weight, 
thickness, and bursting strength are found in this faboratory. 
Compound microscopes, electric drying ovens, chemical reagents 
and the necessary chemical apparatus are also available so that a 
complete examination of a paper can be made. 

The pulp laboratory contains two digesters, a large one having a 
capacity of one and a half cords, and a small one which is more 
suitable for experimental cooks. An acid system, designed by 
E. R. Barker, has been installed. A one-ton Vesuvius Oxidizing 
Sulphur Burner furnishes the sulphur dioxide for the above. 
The Union Sulphur Company has kindly made a donation of 
sulphur for use in the above. A small wet machine is to be in- 
stalled. This will complete the equipment for this laboratory. 


The Curriculum of the School 


The following outlines, with brief descriptions of the more spe- 
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cialized courses, Show the thoroughness and the practicalness of 
the curriculum 
Freshman Year 
Fall Semester hrs Spring Semester. hrs 
Ch. 1. General Chemistry 2 Ch. 2. General Chemistry 3 
Ch. 5. Chemical Lab. 2 Ch. 4. Chemical Lab 2 
Md. 1. Drawing 2 Md. 2. Drawing 3 
Eh. 5. English Rhetoric.. 3 Kh. 6. Eng. Composition. 3 
German lrench.. 3 German or French....... 2 
Ms. 1. Algebra & Trig 5 Ms. 6. Anal. Geometry... 5 
Oe ) > MMOIG cacccined J Bet: J. BEUASY .xcncieca J 
Pt. 1. Physical Training Pt. 1. Physical Training. 1 
184 19 


The freshman year is practically the same for all engineering 
courses, and as is seen, consists of a thorough preparation for the 
more specialized courses which follow. No attempt will be made 


to describe any of the above as space will not warrant it. 


Sophomore Year. 


Fall Semester hrs Spring Semester. hrs. 

Ch. 11. Qualitative Anal.... 5 Ch. 52. Organic Chemistry. 5 
Ch. 17. Gas and Fuel Anal.. 2 Ch. 60. Quantitative Anal.. 5 
Bl. 17. Wood Identification. | Ch. 80. Paper Mill Mach... 2 
Eh. 3. Public Speaking..... 1 Eh. 4. Public Speaking..... 1 
German or French 5 German or French ......... 2 
Ps. | Physics eeee 2 Ps, & Physics ee 5 aren eel 
Ms. 13. Calculus . ~e Pas @ Piegetes Leh sacesci< 2 
Mt. 1. Military l Mt. 1. Military ee 
21 21 

The sophomore year, as the above shows, includes work of a 


deeper and of a more specialized character. Ten hours a week are 
In this course, the student learns 
for the 


elements and 


spent at Qualitative Analysis. 


the different methods separation and 


the Un- 


knowns, containing one or more elements, are given to the student 


and carries out 


denti cation of most common radicals. 


for him to determine substances present, and an approximate esti- 


mate of quantity of each. In Gas and Fuel Analysis, determina- 


tions of the amounts of moisture, volatile matter, ash, fixed car- 
Analy ses of 
This 
one in preparation for the Quantitative 
the Students 
four hours a week in laboratories equipped with special ap- 


Fuel work 


ur and B.T.U. are made of different coals. 
flue gases with different types of apparatus are also made. 
ourse is a preliminary 


\nalysis, 


spend 


which comes during Spring semester. 


paratus for Gas and 


The Course in Wood Identification 
the 
woods used in the pulp industry. 


Wood 


acquainted 


Identification is a which student becomes 


the 


course in 
with different 
langential, radial, and tranverse sections of the woods are made, 
and distinguishing marks are learned. Measurements of fibers by 


The 


zets a fair idea of the character of the fibers used in the 


microscopical means are made of the more important woods. 
student 


pulp industry. Other optional courses are offered by the Biology 
Department, which are both interesting and beneficial to the 
student 

Five hours a week of general physics, which consists of lectures 


and recitations on solids, liquids, gases, sound, heat, light and 
electricity 


\ laborat 


dealit 


give the student a sufficient knowledge of the subject. 
ory course in the spring semester consists of experiments 
with the above subjects. 


Public Speaking, an hour a week, is given through the year. The 
student must prepare and deliver speeches which are usually of a 
technical nature 

Organic Chemistry, three hours’ recitation, and four hours of 
laborat work are given in the Spring semester. A_ study 
ot the Aliphatic Series. paraffins, alcohols, fatty acids, the 
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carbohydrates, ete. is made in the regular course ot 


Quantitative Analysis gives the student the fundamental prin- 
ciples of gravimetric and volumetric methods of determining the 
amounts of substances present in compounds. Unknowns are 
given to the student and an accurate determination of amounts of 
substances present must be made. This course is the foundation 
of much of the future work which befalls a pulp and paper mill 
chemist, and therefore is an essential one. 

Paper mill machinery gives the student two hours a week of 
class room study of mechanisms, different forms of motion, trans- 
missions, cams, levers, etc. The forms of mechanism are applied 
to their use in paper mill machinery. The student, at the close of 
his sophomore year, has completed the required work in languages, 


mathematics, fundamental courses in Chemistry and Physics, and 


is ready for more specialized courses. 
Junior Year. 
Fall: Semester. hrs. Spring semester. hrs 
Ch. 53. Organic Chemistry. 3 Ch. 72. Physical Chemistry. 2 
Ch. 71. Physical Chemistry 3 Ch. 74. Physical Chemistry 
Ch. 83. Pulp Laboratory... 2 Lab. ‘ 3 
Ch. 81. Paper Lectures.... 2 Ch. 84. Pulp Lectures...... 2 
Gm. 15. Scientific German.. 2 Ch. 82. Paper Making Lab. 2 
Ch. 55. Cellulose Lab. ..... 2 Ch. 62 Water Analysis..... 2 
Ch. 28. Lubrication l Fy. 2. General Forestry.... 2 
Ce. 33. Foundations ....... l Ee. 30. Direct Current Mach. 2 
I‘y. 9. Forest Products other Elective. 4 
than Lumber ........ 1 - 
Md. 11. Mechanics ........ 3 17 
20) 





STUDENTS ForMING SHEETS IN HAND Mo_ps. 


Organic Chemistry is continued in the Fall semester of the 
Junior year. Three hours a week are devoted to the study of 
\romatic Compounds, Coal Tar Derivatives, Explosives, Dye- 


stuffs, ete. 

Physical Chemistry is given throughout the year, accompanied 
by a laboratory course in the spring semester. Determinations of 
molecular weights, calorimetric experiments, use of polar, spectro- 


scope, etc., are made. 


The Pulp Laboratory Courses 

Pulp Laboratory is a course which includes analyses common to 
soda, sulphate, and sulphite mills. An analysis of raw materials, 
as sulphur, lime, bleaching powder, pyrites, of cooking liquors, and 
student 


the making of experimental cooks is required. A must 


put in twenty hours in some nearby mill, and report on same. 
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WHITE AND COLORED 
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LIGHT WEIGHT BOND PAPERS 


If you have orders to place 
for special sizes in light 
weight papers, get in touch 
with. your jobber. He 
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Our papers are made from the best new Linen and Cotton 
fibre, and will retain their strength indefinitely. You 
cannot afford to copy your letters and documents on 


anything but THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE. 


We are therefore at your service. Use ours and rest easy. 
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processes ot 


Pulp 


spring semester, lectures on the different 


r pulp, discussion of machinery, etc., comprise 
Inspection trips through neighboring mechanical, soda, 


te mills are also made 





rs a week in the Fall semester on the history of paper- 


Two | 
making, processes of manufacture, treatment of rags, beating, siz- 
ing. loading, and coloring are given. 

in the Spring semester, laboratory work in the making of 


paper is required Students make different kinds of paper, figure 


out prope! furnish, beating time, coloring, size, etc., and finally 


make the hand sheets. Paper is made, using rags and other fibers. 

Through work in the Cellulose Laboratory, the student becomes 
well acquainted with the varied products of cellulose, as he makes 
guncotton, artilicial silk, soluble cotton, ete. 


In the Fall semester of the Junior year, the student is required 





TrEstTinG Room. 


SHOWING THE APPARATUS IN THE 


to take two hours a week of Scientific German. This course en- 


ables him to become more proficient in technical translations. 
Lubrication is a course which deals with the theory of lubrica- 
De- 


terminations of viscosity, coefficient of friction, flash point, etc., are 


tion, qualities and kinds of lubricants, types of bearings, etc. 


also made, 

Foundations consists of a one-hour lecture per week on building 
materials, types of foundations, cement tests, etc. 

Mechanics, three hours a week, in the Fall semester, deals with 
the fundamentals of statics, kinetics, stresses, strains, etc. 

Water Analysis, a laboratory course, enables the student to learn 
methods of industrial and sanitary water examinations. Fitness of 
water 

General Forestry and Forest Products other than Lumber are 
given through the year. These courses give the student an insight 
into a closely allied subject. 

In the Spring: semester, Direct Current Machinery acquaints 
the student with the fundamentals of electrical power, generation, 
distribution, ete. 

Senior Year. 
Fall 


Semester. hrs Spring Semester. hrs. 


Ch. 78. Industrial Chem.. 3 Ch. 85. Bleaching of Pulp 2 
Ch. 89. Paper Problems... 2 Ch. 87. Coloring of Paper 2 
Ch. 88. Paper Testing.... 2 Ch. 98. Research Problem 5 
Ce. 35. Hydraulics....... 2 Me. 94. Hydraulic Ma- 
Fe. 31 Alternating Cur- CMON. o oncwcwncss 1% 
rent Machinery 2 Me. 30. Power Generation 2 
Eh. 15. Business English. 2 Ec. 6. Business Law..... 3 
Ch. 93. Chemical Litera... 1 NGS. eden Sao 3 
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» be offered a special lecture course on the manufacture of pulp and 


The Senior year includes four laboratory courses in pulp and 
paper. Paper problems is a course in which some phase of paper 


manufacture is studied. The students spend twelve hours per 
week on this work. 

One afternoon a week is devoted to paper testing. Samples of 
different papers containing various fibers are identified by micro- 
chemical methods, and percentage calculated. Determinations of 
moisture, ash, sizing material, ink resistance, tensile strength, fold- 
ing quality, stretch, thickness, bursting strength, etc., are made. 
Ihe student is given a paper, and his report must contain a com- 
plete examination of paper, calculation of furnish, etc. 

The student 
devotes time to study of mordants, dyestuffs, matching of colors, 


retention tests, etc. 


Paper Coloring is given in the Spring semester. 


Bleaching of Pulp is a laboratory course in which different ex- 
periments concerning consumption of bleach, effect of changing 
concentration, temperature, etc., are carried out. 

Industrial Chemistry, three hours a week during Fall semester, 
consists of lectures on various chemical operations and processes. 
\n inspection trip through various plants, as breweries, refineries, 
textile mills, etc., give the students the practical side of the subject 
which has been studied in the class room. This year the class will 
spend a week in and around New York City. 

Chemical Literature, one hour a week, gives student practice in 
seeking information and reporting on same. Reviews of technical 
articles are made. 

A large part of the Spring semester is spent in work of a re- 
Equipment is usually made 
by student himself, and some interesting results have been obtained. 


search problem, chosen by the student. 


In Hydraulics, the fundamental principles, use of instruments, 
etc., are studied. In the Spring semester, a course in Hydraulic 
Machinery gives the student useful knowledge concerning turbines, 
waterwheels, etc. As many of the pulp and paper mills utilize 
water power, this becomes of great value to the graduate in actual 
mill practice. 

\ course in Power Generation, two hours a week in Spring 
semester, acquaints the student with the fundamental principles of 
steam and gas power, distribution, and operation of same. 

The student’s education along electrical lines is not slighted, for 
a course in Alternating Current Machinery acquaints the student 


with alternating current generators, motors, etc. A laboratory 
course in Electrical Engineering gives the student practical work 
in operation of various machines, making tests, etc. 

A course in Factory Organization consists of lectures on the 


different forms of management, especially scientific management 
This is accompanied by quite a bit of reference work, and outside 
reading. 

Business English, two hours a week in Fall semester, consists of 
the study of business correspondence, as Sales Letters, Credit 
Letters, etc. Abstracts of technical articles, reports, etc., are also 
required. 

A course in business law three hours a week in spring semester 
acquaints the student with the fundamental legal principles of com- 
mon business transactions, such as contracts, etc. 

From the brief description of the above courses it is seen that 
the curriculum consists of a thorough chemical training and a 


broad training along the allied lines of the pulp and paper industry. 


University of Michigan 
Only a year ago some of the pulp and paper manufacturers of 
Michigan subscribed to a fund which established fellowships in 
Since 
that time many steps have been taken in obtaining equipment and 


pulp and paper manufacture at the University of Michigan. 


organizing courses in pulp and paper. 
In the spring semester at the University of Michigan there will 
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CONTINENTAL 
PAPER PRODUCTS 


PAPER BAGS 


Bags for every purpose—of every shape and size from 3 
inches to 5 feet in length, of plain and fancy papers. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Kraft, Sulphite, Machine Glazed and Imported Papers. 


ENVELOPES 
All open-end envelopes for catalog and merchandise pur- 


poses, including the ANCHOR and STRINGTITE models. 
TISSUE AND TOILET PAPERS 


Crepe and White and Manila Tissues in rolls and 
packages. 


PAPER TOWELS AND NAPKINS 


Towels and Napkins made of Crash and Crepe Papers of 
linen-like texture and absolute purity. 


CONTINENTAL SAFETY EGG CARTONS 
“Just a Twist of the Twine” but records show that this 
carton absolutely eliminates egg breakage. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CONTINENTAL PAPER BAG CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Whitehall Building, Battery Place, New York City 


MILLS AND FACTORIES IN JU. S§S. 
Rumford, Me. Ashland, N. H. Greenwich, N. Y. Watertown, N. Y. 
FOREIGN FACTORIES 


Continentale Papiersack Fabric A. G. Continental Bag & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Krappitz, Germany Ottawa, Canada 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN EVERY LARGE CITY 
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paper ling with the chemistry of cellulose and its naturally 
eccurril ompounds, the methods of isolating the fibres and the 
processt f manufacturing them into paper. A laboratory course 
. also ered in which will be studied the effect of condition of 
yokit the yield and quality of pulp, the consumption of bleach, 
rethor testing raw materials and finished products, methods 
sed il emical control, retention of fillers, and the matching and 
testing of colors in experimental sheets Most of the following 
uipment has been ordered and rapid development ot the pulp and 
naper courses should result. The equipment consists of the follow- 
ng: One beating engine of one pound capacity, one soda digester 
of two pounds capacity, one sulphite digester of one pound capacity, 
drving linder, rotary and steam heated, one hand mold, screen, 
uction box, miniature calender, micrometer, Mullen tester, and 
ypacity mstrument 
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It is the desire of the University of Michigan to offer most of the 
strictly specialized courses to graduate students, so that the four 
years of undergraduate study may be devoted as far as possible to 
the broad fundamental training so necessary to the engineer. 
Michigan mills are co-operating with the University of Michigan 
by offering employment during summer vacation. It is gratifying 
to learn of the great interest taken in pulp and paper at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

The New York State College 


pulp and paper making. 


of Forestry is offering a course in 
There is considerable interest being ex- 
The establish- 
ment of the Eastern Products Laboratory will offer a great op- 


hibited as shown by the rather large enrollment 


portunity for the development of the pulp and paper courses there. 
In this 
New 


connection it is hoped that the manufacturers of 


York State will 


paper 


make it a success. 


W. A. O. Weber, in Charge of Manufacturing, Am. Writing Paper Co. 


N the general excitement that followed the shake-up of the old 
regime at the American Writing Paper Company offices, men- 
tion of the further promotion of Wilhelm A. O. Weber was 

completely overlooked. The promotion of Mr. Weber is equally as 





Wintuetm A, O 


WEBER. 
Important a development in the affairs of the company as are the 
inasmuch as in addition to being assistant to the 
\rthur ( Mr. 
general manufacturing of all twenty-four divisions of the 


ther cl anges, 


president Hastings, Weber is now in full charge 


of the 


\merican Writing Paper Company, including the mills of the com- 


pany located in this city and elsewhere. Mr. Weber accepted the 
position as assistant to the president, November 1, 1915, and was 
placed in full charge of all the division mills January 1, 1916 

Mr. Weber has had a life-long experience in the art of paper 
maki and the fund of knowledge he possesses makes him a 
valuable asset to the company. A brief and accurate biographical 
sketi f Mr. Weber, which the Parer Trape JourRNAL is the first 
to publish, follows: Mr. Weber was born in 1878 at Gratwein, 
\ustr the son of W. Weber, proprietor of “Papierfabrick Noit- 
emMmutil near Wels, Austria, who was one of the most promi- 
hently known fine writing paper manufacturers in Austria. He 








received his early education in Vienna, spending two years in a 
course of engineering, and two years in chemistry and special paper 
making courses. He received a practical education from childhood, 


All his 


\fter completing his 


spending his vacations in different paper mills in Austria. 


male relatives were and are paper makers 


course of paper making Mr. Weber started as apprentice in Joh 


Sutters’ fine writing paper manufacturing mill in Schopfheim, 


Switzerland. He later returned to his home and became superin- 
to the 


Rawcliffe Bridge, England, being connected 


tendent of his father’s mill. From there he went Turner 


Paper Company, Ltd., 
with this mill in the capacity of inside manager and chemist. From 
went as manager of the mill at Towgood and Beckwith, 


Later he 


there he 
Ltd., at Helpston, England was connected with “Pape- 
teries Du Pont-de-Claix,” the well-known French mill manufactur- 
He then went to Belgium 
Duffel, 


mills of which he 


ing tine writing papers, located in France. 


as manager of the Papeteries Anversoises, in Belgium, 


where he remained until the six was manager 
were destroyed during the German bombardment of 


1914 


position as expert paper maker with the International Paper Com- 


Antwerp in 
He came to this country February 15, 1915, and secured a 


On November 1 last he accepted the position as assistant to 
Writing 
1916, was put in full charge of general manufacturing 


pany. 


the president at the American Paper Company, and on 
January 1, 


of all twenty-four divisions of the company. 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD ENGINEER 
Written for This Number by N. G. Near 
Just because it so happens that there is no competing central 
station in your city or neighborhood is no reason why you 
shouldn't get as much energy out of a dollar’s worth of coal as 
possible. You should always economize, no matter where you are 
The paper mill engineer who is situated a long distance away 
from competing service is liable to think to himself: “I should 


worry about economy and efficiency. The boss doesn’t know any- 
thing about kilowatt hours and horsepower, and he doesn’t pay 
any attention to the power plant at all. So, as long as there is no 


danger of me losing by job what’s the use in making an effort 


that won't be appreciated? As long as I keep the wheels a-running 
the boss is satisfied.” 

This is the wrong way to look at it, of course. Don’t wait until 
you are compelled to economize by some outside competitor. Do 
it now. 

The engineer who “takes hold” and runs the power end of the 
paper mill as efficiently without competition as with it, is in no 
danger of losing his position. In fact, the chances are for him. He 
thus makes himself a most valuable asset because the power plant 


is a very vital part of the mill and it needs a good manager. 
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Northern Paper Mills 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER TOWELS 


that are towels and may be used as such. 


TOILET PAPER 


Plain and Machine Glazed, 
Genuine and Semi-Crepe, 
Big Four Toilet Services. 


Our equipment is the most modern in every respect. 


The paper makers on our five machines work under the 
eight hour system, which contributes towards uniform- 


ity and quality of product. 


80,000 Lbs. 


DAILY CAPACITY - 1,200 Cases 


Write for samples and quotations. 
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THe Latest TyPE. 
Witt SHow 


COMPARISON. 


BALING PRESS OF 
OBSERVATION OF THIS 


MACHINE BY 


REPRESENTS A MAMMOTH 


A Ctos! PICTURE THE 


Size or Tuts 


WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


F 1,711,188 horse power developed in Canada today, 237,500 

horse power are employed in the manufacture of pulp 
This is but a little over 13 per cent. of the 
On pulp and 


and paper. 
total development, but its ratio is steadily growing. 
paper developments and one other branch of industry, electro- 
chemistry and electro-metallurgy, in fact, depends any considerable 
future increase in the demand in the Dominion. 


present power 


Such would appear to be the outstanding facts of the power 
situation in Canada today as affecting the pulp and paper industry. 
The past year of war has brought a lull in all development, a con- 
dition which water power utilization shared, but it has given a 
splendid opportunity for stock taking. There has been in the past, 
in the Dominion, a lack of available information as to water powers 
and their development. There are at the present time no complete 
annual increase in development throughout 


Water 


now commenced the work of collecting such statistics, and hopes, 


showing the 
the whol 


ngures 


country, but the Dominion Power Branch has 


aiter next year, to be able to present them annually. 


The Industry a Factor in Water Power Development 
Meanwhile there is sufficient information to hand to indicate the 
important part pulp and paper manufacture will play in the future 
development of Canadian water powers. To begin with, it may be 
pointed out that today, measured by population, Canada has the 
highest ratio of water horse power of any other nation, with the 


single exception of Norway. On the other hand, as illustrating 
the room still remaining for expansion, the Dominion has the 
lowest ratio of water horse power in proportion to area. The 
outstanding feature of the power situation is the exceedingly for- 


tunate and advantageous location of her water powers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific 

Lhe very fact, however, that Canada has already so well realized 
fro r splendidly available water powers, implies that except for 
the growth of demand which comes with increase of population, 
and which depends primarily on traction, lighting and motive 
power developments, any considerable increase in the present de- 
mat ust result from two things, the demonstration of the com- 
mercial possibilities of the use of power for electro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical purposes, and the growth of the pulp and 


paper industry in the Dominion, with a consequent added demand 
for water power to satisfy its needs. 

So far as present indications go, it will be in pulp and paper 
manufacture that there will’ first arise an increased demand for 
water power in Canada. 

Already, as stated, Canadian pulp and paper mills utilize some 
237,500 horse power. Of this 210,000 horse power is utilized in 
the manufacture of mechanical pulp; 7,500 horse power in the pro- 
duction of chemical pulp, and 20,000 horse power in the production 
of newsprint. There are prospects for the increase of these totals 
In spite of the war, the past year has seen 
Most notable of 


these has been the new dam in process of erection on the Upper 


in the near future. 


several important developments in operation. 
St. Maurice, which, when completed, will be capable of developing 
a total of 650,000 horse power. The Abitibi Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany has been carrying to completion its development at Iroquois 
Falls, where a plant has been erected utilizing 19,500 horse power, 
while leasehold rights have been secured in all to 50,000 horse 
At Grand Falls, N. B., 


outlined which, if carried out, will develop 80,000 horse power. 


power. a scheme of development has been 


Quebec Leading Province in Using Water Power 


Quebec is the leading province of Canada as regards the amount 
of water horse power used by pulp and paper plants. Of Quebec’s 
potential horse power of about 4,000,000, the total developed is 
520,000 horse power, of which 100,000 horse power is used in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. 

Ontario comes next, with a total development of horse power 
for pulp and paper manufacturing purposes of 69,000. Ontario 
has a total of potential water horse power of 4,929,000, of which 
702,000 horse power has been developed. 

\s regards the maritime provinces, Nova Scotia has a total de- 
velopment of 21,000 horse power, of which 12,650 horse power is 
utilized in the manufacture of pulp and paper. New Brunswick 
has developed 13,000 horse power, of which some 6,000 horse power 
turns the wheels of pulp and paper mills. 

British Columbia, with a total available water horse power of 
3,000,000, has developed 230,000, and uses 36,450 of it in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper. 
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FRICTION SURFACE 
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A Satisfactory Test of Seven Years for Gladiator Belt 


PLYMOUTH LUMBER CO. 
Plymouth, N. C., Sept. 30th, 
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I making good in the South and all other 

sections of the country. It has advantages 
not found in other belts—a few are: It 
waterproof; Stitches are protected from wear; 
Friction surface, which allows a heavier load 
to carried than with belts of corre 
sponding size. Less danger separation and 
breakage of stitches, due to stretching, than 
in the ordinary belt, due to the quilt form of 


stitching 


1s 


most 
ot 


be 


Also Manufacturers of the following well-known 
brands of belting 


“EXTRA PARA” 
“WAYNE” and 
PLANER” BELT 


“RELIABLE” 
“GIBRALTAR 


“ARCADIA” 
“STAPLE” 


request 
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4 REMUNERATIVE BY-PRODUCT OF PULP MILLS 


ENATURED alcohol at a manufacturers’ cost of i4 


instead of 27 cents per gallon will be one of the results of 


cents 


a practical application of a patent process now being installed 


at the Kimberly mill, of the Kimberly-Clark Company, but 
the chief importance of this new installation lies in the fact that 
denatured alcoho! from this time on will be one of the remunera- 
tive by-products of pulp mills. Equipment capable of separating 
500 gallons daily of wood alcohol from the waste liquor that for 
into the Icx 


being put in at the Kimberly plant, and the in 


years has been allowed to run from the digesters 


River, 1s now 
ventor, Charles Marchand, declares the plant will be ready to pro- 
\pril 1. 


The plant now being installed in Kimberly will be the first of 


duce by 


the kind in this country, although the process has been tried out 
sufficiently in a big pulp mill in Oregon City, Ore., to warrant the 
statement that it has passed the experimental stage. However, 
the Kimberly-Clark Company is playing safe and is installing a 
plant that will cost only about one-tifth of what would be the cost 
of a plant capable of reducing all the liquor turned to waste there 
It is estimated there are from 240,000 to 250,000 gallons 


of liquor turned into the river at that mill daily. From this the 


daily. 


inventor of the separator claims he can remove an aggregate of 
approximately 3,000 gallons of wood alcohol in twenty-four hours. 
lf the smal! plant now being installed proves up to the claims made 
for it, a building will be erected at once and a plant capable of 
The small 
plant and equipment will cost about $15,000, while the larger will 
cost upwards of $70,000. 


handling the entire quantity of liquor will be installed. 


Explaining the process briefly, Mr. Marchand, who is living at 
a local hotel, told the writer today that the waste liquor in the 
average pulp mill contains about 33¢ per cent. dextros, from which 
can be taken by this patent process about 1.4 per cent. denatured 
alcohol 

Charles Marchand is a chemical engineer well known in paper 
mill circles, both in the East and West. 
of a century he was engaged in that line in New 


lor more than a quarter 
York City, and 
six years ago went across the continent, and has spent most of the 
time since in Portland, Ore. The process being installed in Kim- 
berly is of a basic patent granted last September, and as far as is 


known here, there is nothing like it in this country or in Europe 


It is known technically as a process for treating waste liquors of 
sulphite plants. 

It is understood that the Kimberly-Clark Company intends to 
install a plant in its big mill at Niagara, if the Kimberly plant is 
successful. The inventor declares he intends limiting the licenses 
for the use of the process and in that way protect mantffacturers 
against an overproduction of denatured alcohol. 


Improvements at the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


c= $75,000 for improvements is the amount spent during 
the year just past by the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. The plant has just been doubled in size, and new 


equipment added to every department. A new water tank, hold- 
ing 50,000 gallons, has been erected and there was recently finished 
a community hall for the employees besides a large garage for 
their use. 
Under the excellent Kindleberger the 


management of Jacob 


company has grown by leaps and bounds. The business during 
1915 increased just 100 per cent. over the business of 1914, and the 
prospects are bright for a further increase in 1916. 

It was just six years ago when this company was organized 
with a capital stock of $50,000. Today the company has a capital 
stock of $500,000 and it is still growing. When all of the 
machinery is installed that has been ordered and the new build- 


new 


ings are entirely completed that are now under construction, the 
company will be doing a business of practically a inillion pounds 
of pure vegetable parchment paper and waxed paper, including 
paper specialties, per month, 

This tremendous increase in business has come about through 
the excessive demand for special treated paper such as made by 
this company, and also the self-sealing paper that is used by the 
large cereal manufacturing companies for making hermetically 
Another cause for the rapid growth of this com- 


found in the 


sealed packages. 


pany is more extensive use of light weight pure 
vegetable parchment paper for wrapping butter and oleomargarine. 

The war has proven a benetit to the company as it has permitted 
markets to be opened up in new fields formerly supplied from Ger- 
many. Australia and South America have recently been added to 
sections of the world furnished waxed paper and pure vegetable 


parchments by this company. 
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The 


Union Sulphur Company 


PRODUCERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
BRIMSTONE ON THE MARKET 


Absolutely free from Arsenic, Selenium or Tellurium 


The Largest Sulphur Mine in the World 


Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 


MAIN OFFICES, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK | 


Inquiries solicited for immediate deliveries or yearly contracts 
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CHEAP FACTORY AND AUXILIARY MILL POWER 


Written for the Paper Trade Annual and Convention Number by Leo Weil 


HIE paper box factory at present occupied by Shuttleworth, 
Keiller & Co., in the heart of New York City, 474 West 
Broadway, is in a commodious building and is equipped 

with most up-to-date machinery. About three hundred hands are 
turning out large quantities of cardboard boxes, paper bags and 
other paper goods. 

The building has six floors, and among the special machines 
in use are three large two-color presses and cutters, job and 
cylinder presses, flat bed cutters, automatic nest and glue machines, 


a 


A 60 H. P. Or Burninc ENGIne INSTALLED IN THE FACTORY OF 


SHUTTLEWORTH, KerLter & Co., 474 West Broapway, N. Y. 
Ir Consumes Between 30 AND 35 GALLONS or Orn Per Day. 


paper cutters, automatic stitchers and so forth. This company 
is also making paper bags with automatic machines, turning out 
as high as 175,000 in ten hours on one of these. It is quite 
probable that this branch of business will be increased and addi- 
tional machines installed. Three handle-wire forming machines 
are turning out about 100,000 packing handles a day. 

The particular purpose of this article is to describe to the 
paper and paper box manufacturers the unusual, yet highly satis- 
factory and economical power plant which has been installed after 
careful consideration. The engine is shown in illustration here- 
with 

When the matter was being considered, it was determined that 
to operate a steam plant capable of driving all the above machines 
as well as two elevators, a machine shop and the furnishing of 
electric lighting for the office and factory, would have a fuel 
cost of approximately $1,500 per year, besides an expenditure of 
about $1,000 for a licensed engineer who would be required to 
fire the boiler and operate the engine. The total operating cost 
therefore would have been $2,500. The electric current purchased 
from the central station would have amounted to considerably 
more. The oil engine which has now been in operation for about 


one-half year has in this period been operating at a very much 
lower cost than either of the above, and with entire satisfaction 
m every way. The cost of operation of the oil engine is sur- 


Prisingly low, figuring out to about $400 per year, but that the 














same is correct is substantiated by many installations in other 
industries where the engines have been introduced. The 60 H. P. 
engine above mentioned, which operates at an average load of 
approximately 40 H. P. in a ten-hour day, consumes between 
30 and 35 gallons of oil, which oil is purchased in tank wagon 
lots, and as the engine is practically self contained and requires 
no attention other than an occasional inspection by some shop 
man to see that the oil cups are operating, etc., fuel and lubricating 
oil can be considered as practically the total operating cost. 


Oil Engines Possess Great Reliability 


Oil engines have been manufactured for the past twenty years 
in this country, and certain makes are now developed to such a 
high point that it has been said of them that they possess as great 
reliability as a high grade steam engine, and where the cost of 
coal is over $2 per ton, with crude oil as high as six cents per 
gallon, the oil engine will operate with greater economy, if 
exhaust steam is unimportant. 

Another interesting feature in connection with their power 
plant is that rope drive is used which runs almost vertically 
through the entire plant, one or two ropes being used on some 
of the floors. This is quite an innovation, and accomplishes 
the same results as electric drive, yet it is very much cheaper and 
has about the same efficiency, requiring no upkeep. 

A 140 H. P. De La Vergne oil engine is also in use by the 
Wanaque River Paper Company, Wanaque, N. J., and according 
to statements from the owners, they “do not know of any cheaper 
power unless it should be water power.” It has also been found 





SHow1INnG Ow Burninc ENGINE INSTALLATION OF THE STANDARD 
Paper Mrc. Co., RicHMonp, VA. 


to be “very reliable,” as it has been “in almost continuous use 
night and day for several years.” 

The Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, of Richmond, 
Va., have also used De La Vergne oil engines for their plant 
for the past five years. After operating a 140 H. P. engine for 
two years they installed a second one of 100 H P.., and they state 
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BYRON WESTON 


HINGED 


The World’s Standard Record Paper 


With Patented Flexible Hinge 


BYRON WESTON Hinged Ledger Paper is the first hinged paper that has success 
fully met the requirements of the largest and most exacting users of loose leat 
stock. This paper is unexcelled for County, State, Bank, or any use where utmost 
permanency, highest quality, and greatest strength are required. 


FLEXO Loose Leaf PAPER 
Flexo Hinged Ledger Paper was manufactured 
to meet the growing demand for a good grade 
of ledger paper to sell at a moderate price 
The high standards which established the 
3yron Weston reputation were not sacrificed 
in order to produce a low-cost paper; but the 
accumulated experience of over fifty years of 
fine paper-making were brought to bear on the 
problem with excellent results. 


B-W DEFIANCE BOND 

The super-excellent bond paper for high grade 
office stationery, invitations, announcements, 
deeds, bank notes, bonds, checks, certificates, 
insurance policies, diplomas, circulars and all 
high class advertising purposes. In breaking 
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that these engines are producing power very cheaply, and that 
they are entirely reliable 

The principle of operation of a four cycle oil engine is some- 
what similar to that of an automobile engine. Fuel or crude oi 
is burned inside the cylinder just as gasoline is consumed in an 
automobile; no steam is used whatsoever, the power being im- 
parted to the engine piston by pressure caused by the burning 
or exploding of the oil. Four strokes of the piston complete 
each cycle; on the first outward stroke, pure air is drawn int 
the combustion space; the next is the compression stroke at the 
end of which the fuel is sprayed into the cylinder. Combustion 
following, drives out the piston, which in turn imparts its power 
to the flywheel and crankshaft. The fourth stroke follows, when 
the piston returns and pushes all the burnt gases out of the cyl 
inder. The cycle is then repeated 

Various methods are employed for igniting the oil. Some 
engines have a carbureter and spark ignition similar to gaso'in 
engines, but they can run only on the lighter oil distillates and 
kerosene. Other engines known as Diesels, obtain the heat neces 
sary to burn the oil by compressing the air in the combustion 
space to such a high pressure (600 pounds per square inch) that 
a temperature is secured high enough to burn the oil \ still 
hetter solution is effected in another type where about one-quarter 
f the heat is obtaind from compression and the balance from 
a hot cap. This enables the engine to run at more desirable low 
pressures and also avoids difficulties from a delicate electric 
wnition system 

Some oil engines have also been designed to run on the two cvele 
principle, where separate strokes for suction and exhaust are 
omitted, but the combustion is not nearly as perfect as in the 
four cycle type, and all internal combustion engineers agree that 


the four cycle type is more reliable and economical 


SURFACE COMBUSTION AND ITS 


SERVATION OF 


\ point in favor of oil engines as compared to steam is the 
ease of handling the fuel. The oil runs to the underground stor- 
age tank by gravity, is automatically pumped to the engine from 
there and the waste product blows off through exhaust pipes. A 
steam plant, of course, requires much more attention, as the coal 
and ashes need handling. The saving in attendance is quite 
material in an oil engine plant, as high grade engines up to about 
200 H. P. do not require special engineers, an intelligent shop 
man being capable of running the engine in addition doing the 
greater part of his regular work. 

Some oil engines are capable of producing 12 K. W. hours per 
gallon of oil, and with oil at five cents per gallon, the fuel cost 
would be slightly under one-half of a cent. Many plants are pro- 
ducing electricity with oil engines at a total cost, including interest 
and depreciation charges on equipment, lubricating oil, attendance, 
etv., of below one cent per K. W. hour. In view of its low operat- 
ing cost, the oil engine has been and will doubtless continue to 
be of benefit to many more paper mills, particularly as auxiliary. 

\ quarter of a century has elapsed since oil engines were intro- 
duced in this country. While the operating cost of the better 
grades of engines have always been fairly low, a more widespread 
use of these units has been somewhat hindered by high initial 
expense. However, good factory organization and production in 
quantities has brought down the price to a practical amount. 
Heavy duty four cycle units operating on the medium compression 
principle have proven that their reliability is as great as that of 
high grade steam engines. Their operating cost is also very 
low in many instances, so there is much justification in that 
descriptive phrase “steam engine reliability with greater economy.” 

The future of the oil engine is exceedingly bright, and all 
requiring power are very carefully investigating this highly 


economical form of prime mover. 


RELATION TO THE CON- 
HEAT ENERGY 


Written by Arthur M. Van Rensselaer, Sales Engineer, The Surface Combustion Co., 150 West 52d Street, New York City 


VER increasing commercial competition demands the closest 
attention to economy of operation. One item of expense 
which stands out most prominently in the majority of manu- 

facturing plants is the fuel cost. In this respect the paper industry 


is no exception. Almost the entire motive power of the world used 


; 


or the performance of some kind of mechanical work is derived 
trom heat energy, and the latter from fuels. It is therefore evi- 
dent that though we pay for fuel, what we are buying in reality 
is heat energy. To decrease fuel consumption, we must be able 
to liberate the maximum amount of heat energy that the fuel con- 
tains, and once freed it should be converted into mechanical work 
with a minimum loss 

The heat losses now so prevalent may be divided into two 
classes; those which are due to the limitations of the apparatus 
employed, and those resulting from lack of skill or improper 
attention on the part of the operators. The problem of overcom- 
ing the former is that which confronts the engineer and inventor, 
while the latter is a burden to be shouldered by the management. 
[he engineer fully appreciates the complications which the man- 
agement must contend with in the form of the personal element, 
and he conscientiously strives not only to make his appliances more 
efficient, but to have them as nearly automatic as practicable. It 
is hecause the inventors of surface combustion have been so emi- 
nently successful in both these respects, that its future as a heat 
conserving process of the highest order is assured. 

The conversion of fuel into mechanical work takes place in the 
ordinary steam plant in three stages. The fuel must first be burnt 





in a furnace The heat liberated must be absorbea in the boiler, 
and the heat energy contained in the steam must then be con- 
verted into mechanical work by the engine. There are tive possi- 
bilities for heat losses. If the combustion of the fuel is not com 
plete, a loss will result. This is also true if the water in the boiler 
does not absorb all the heat energy generated by combustion. The 
escape of heat energy from the hot water and steam through sur- 
rounding mediums is costly. While imperfections in the engine, 


friction, etc., consume their share. Lastly the escape of the heat 
in the exhaust steam adds to the wastage. 

The problem of reducing the heat losses to a minimum has con- 
fronted engineers for generations, and to it has been applied an 
infinite amount of patience and genius. One would aturally infer 
that as a result of so much research and ability, an almost perfect 
process for the conversion of the heat energy contained in fuel 
into mechanical work would be the outcome. That this is far 
from being the case, may best be realized when we recollect that 
if all the energy contained in a single pound of coal could be 
liberated in the space of one minute, and utilized without waste, it 
would be capable of developing 340 h.p. Contrast this with what 
are at the present time considered satisfactory results. A large 
number of small installations, where the exhaust steam is not 
utilized average less than 3 per cent. and often nearer 2 
for the actual power realized from a given weight of fuel. The 


per cent. 


average for non-condensing plants is between 6 per cent. and 7 
per cent., and for condensing not much over 10 per cent. 
It is very evident, that with such low efficiencies, the field for 
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ntion and economical 


perfection of 


the inv for the 
generation and utilization of heat energy is practically unlimited. 


processes 


Better furnaces, better grates and improved draft have been de- 


veloped to insure more perfect combustion. Far more efficient 


boilers have resulted, Economizers, etc., have been added to re- 


cover as much of the heat contained in the products of combus- 


tion as possible. The art of manufacturing and applying pipe 


coverings and heat insulating materials has received much atten- 
tion, and great refinements have been introduced in the design of 


steam engines. Lastly feed-water-heaters, etc., have grappled 


But even with all this 
progress an average of only 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. of the 


with the heat losses due to exhaust steam. 


energy contained in the fuel is being utilized. 

The preliminary results so far attained by surface combustion, 
during a period of five years of research, make it evident that an 
extraordinary saving will be the outcome of its introduction. 
Steam plants will be able to cut their fuel bills from 30 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. or to greatly increase the capacity of their present 
equipment. As an illustration, in locomotive practice the maxi- 
mum combustion rate is extremely high due to the utilization of 
both forced and induced drafts. Tests show the maximum rate of 
locomotive practice to be 1,800,000 b.t.u. per square foot of grate 
per hour. With surface combustion, operating at the same 
drafts, the remarkable rate of 4,850,000 b.t.u. has been obtained. 


In brief, surface combustion aims first to insure practically perfect 


area 


combustion, and secondly, to liberate the heat energy in the form 
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boiler, i. ¢., radiant heat. The 
results are accomplished by introducing, in intimate contact with 


most readily absorbed by the 


the fuel, only sufficient air to effect instantaneous chemical union 
Such a combination of air and fuel forms 
The 
the skilful manner in which the mixture is burned at any desired 
rate without flame in a bed of refractory material. The result is 
the liberation of heat energy at a high temperature and in a condi- 


at the ignition point. 


an explosive mixture. ingenious part of the process lies in 


tion which enables it to be readily absorbed by the boiler. 

One of the great advantages of surface combustion is its in- 
ventors have realized that it is not always the plant with the 
highest thermal efficiency that is the most efficient commercially. 
In other words with fuel selling at the present market prices, the 
cost of securing increased thermal efficiency must be moderate. 
Surface combustion has therefore been designed to be applicable to 
present equipments, and can be installed in all shapes of furnaces 
or ovens with equal facility throughout the entire range of in- 
dustrial heating requirements. From the foregoing, it is evident 
that inasmuch as appliances capable of saving only small per- 
centages of the waste heat have proved, in the majority of cases, 
to be a success commercially, a process promising such remark- 
able results as surface combustion should be most closely followed 
by those who are desirous of maintaining their plants in the high- 
est state of efficiency. A detailed description of surface combus- 
tion and its development will be reserved for a succeeding issue 
of the Paper TrRApE JOURNAL, 


PAPER PLANTS 


Written for the Paper Trade Annual and Convention Number by Frank C. Perkins, Consulting Engineer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hk 


steam 


shows a 500 _ kilowatt 


diréct-connected 


accompanying illustration 


turbo-alternator set with exciter, 
installed at the plant of the Coy Paper Co., Claremont, 
N. H. The 


the exhaust 


right angle bends in 


the 


exhaust 
the 


vertical saves two 


pipe between turbine and surface con- 


al j we ; | 


DrawiInc SuHowinG Detaits or CONSTRUCTION OF THI 


This turbine takes steam at 2 pounds pressure and exhausts 
into a 27%-inch vacuum. It runs at 3,600 r.p.m., is geared to 
a belt pulley running at 900 r.p.m. and drives a pulp beater. 
the turbine 200 h.p., but 

250 be developed. 


Under these conditions, develops 


with additional live steam h.p. may easily 





TURBINE AND GENERATOR INSTALLED AT THE PLANT OF THE Coy PAPER CoMPANY, 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 


denser. This steam turbine was designed at Wellsville, N. Y., 
and the details of construction of the turbine and 


are clearly shown in the drawing. 


generator 


There is a geared exhaust turbine driving 200 k.w. generator 
and taking power from the exhaust of a 20 by 42 Corliss En- 
gine in plant of the D. M. Bare Paper Co., Roaring Spring, Pa. 
This unit produces 10% more power than guaranteed, and total 
It is of interest to 
note that there is in service a mixed pressure turbine in the 
plaat of the West Jersey Paper Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., a 
unit that for 


output is obtained at practically zero cost. 


seven months of the year operates upon and 


utilizes exhaust steam that would otherwise be wasted from 
a 220 h.p. Corliss engine. 





The arrangement is also such that should the engine for any 
reason or period not provide sufficient steam, make-up of live 
steam from the boilers is automatically admitted to the turbine. 

Among the various applications of the exhaust steam tur- 
bine may be mentioned an existing engine driving A. C. or 
D. C. generator and a low or mixed pressure turbo-generator 
in parallel. Any increase in load on the engine increases the 
amount of steam exhausted by it and hence amount of steam 
fed to the turbine at higher ptessure so that the turbine 
automatically speeds up and takes its share of additional load. 
Similarly, if the turbine is subjected to an increase of load, 
its speed falls slightly and the engine automatically takes up 
its part of the extra load. Take the care of an existing belted 
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eee 
engine and a low pressure mixed belted turbine on same better than storage batteries, purchased or hydro-electric 
line sha The action between engine and turbine in auto- power, all of which involve higher fixed charges.” Industrial 
matically dividing the load is exactly the same as in the’ plants having engine-driven rope or belting, but requiring 
previous case additional power at some remote part of the mill, will find the 

Consider another case of an existing belted engine and a mixed pressure turbine with generator attached an easy solu- 
low or mixed pressure turbine driving generator (A. C. or tion. The turbine utilizes the exhaust of the main engine 
Dp. C.) to furnish the light and power. In this case a special while the latter is operating, and while requiring not a pound 
motor (supplied with current from the exhaust turbo-gen- more fuel and no more labor, gives from 60 to 100 per cent. 
erator) provides the connecting link between the two main increased capacity, which may be used through motors to 
units so as to effect a proper division of the load to prevent operate machinery out of range of the steam plant. 


waste of steam to the atmosphere. 


\nother use of an exhaust steam turbine would 


be with existing auxiliary machines such as pumps and com 


important 


pressors, exhausting into a common receiver and a low or 
mixed pressure turbine supplied from this receiver and driving 


generator for light and power, or any other machine. If in 


this case, or in electric lighting and railway plants having 


widely fluctuating loads, the supply of low pressure cannot 


be relied upon to furnish the requisite amount of power at 
all times, a mixed pressure turbine is used. This is nothing 
more or less than an ordinary low pressure turbine provided 
with a set of special nozzles to which high pressure steam 
is automatically supplied through an auxiliary valve opened 
by the governor whenever the low pressure steam supply be 


comes inadequate. 


The function of the special nozzles is to expand the high 
pressure steam down to the normal pressure in the first 
stage of the turbine. In any of these methods of combina- 
tion a flow valve can be inserted between the exhaust steam 


supply and the turbine so that only when the exhaust pressure 
that the 


feed water heater, the excess steam will be 


rises above required for heating system and the 


fed to the turbine. 
Regarding the tremendous advantages of the exhaust steam 


turbine, a well-known engineer said: “Owing to the low cost 


of the turbine and its operation, this method of increasing 
plant capacity for peak load purposes in electric plants is 


It is pointed out that if it is desired to operate the elec- 
trical portion of the mill only, the turbine is then operated 
purely as a high pressure machine. It is desirable in such 
an installation to avoid waste of exhaust steam by installing 
an equalizing motor to deliver power from the turbo-generator 
Plants that 


installed a high-pressure Corliss engine with a view to later 


to the line shaft which the engine drives. have 


to increase capacity will find a mixed pressure 
than the 


compounding 


turbine more low 


their 


advantageous installing pressure 


side of engine. 


It may be stated that generators on both engine and exhaust 
turbine and delivering into the same bus bars assume prac- 


tically fixed proportions of the load regardless of total load 


variations, thus providing enormously increased capacity at 


peak load. In fact, the total peak capacity can be increased 


from 50 to 100 per cent. over that from one generator with 


engine running non-condensing. Plants containing a number 


of engine-driven units can be equipped with an exhaust steam 
turbine for each engine and the additional power thus secured 
will carry the load with about one-half to one-third less steam, 


fewer engines in operation and the rest in reserve. A greatly 


increased output is possible with all engines in service, but 


without using more steam. ‘Several engines may be made to 


exhaust into a large receiver separator which in turn may 


supply the exhaust steam turbine and thus reduce the number 
under 


of boilers steam. 


New Box Board Mill of the National Folding Box & Paper Co. 


\RLY 


Company, of 


in the year 1915, the National Folding Box & Paper 
New 


new coating plant and store house on the property 


Haven, Conn., started construction on a 
across 
the street from their present box plant, and early this year work 
Was started on the construction of a two-machine paper board mill 
with equipment for the first machine unit. 


The 


coating plant and store house is a reinforced concrete 


structure four stories and basement high, 342 feet long by 90 
feet wide, with a two-story L part at one end, 36 feet by 123 
leet, in which are located the calenders for coated paper. 

The coating machines are located on the first, or street floor, 
and the building has been planned for eight coating machines, 
seven of which are now installed. There are six super-calenders 
for coated papers, five of which and six of the coating machines 
have been removed from their present plant. The new calender 


was turnished by the Textile-linishing Machinery Company, and 


has a Cutler-Hammer direct current motor drive. The remainder 


of this building is used for stock storage house, but certain parts 
ot the upper floors will be used for lithographing and printing 
pre 

lhere are cwo elevators in this building, both furnished by the 
Otis Elevator Company, and the entire building, as well as the 
dr room for the coating machines, is equipped with a Sturte- 
vant hot air and drying system. A complete sprinkler system 
wa stalled by Foskett & Bishop, New Haven. The general 


contractor for the building was the Sperry Engineering Com- 
pany, New Haven. This building is connected by overhead 
bridges across the street with the present plant, and the steel 


work for these was furnished by the Lackawanna Bridge Com- 
pany. 

paper mill buildings, the general contractor for 
Murdock, New 
and the structural steel is furnished by the Lewis F. 


the 
the general construction work is C. W. 


For new 
Haven, 
Shoemaker 
Company, Pottstown, Pa. 

Sizes of paper mill buildings are as follows: 

Machine Room, 250 feet x 82 feet and 96 feet; one story. 

Beater Room, 90 feet x 96 feet; two stories and basement. 

Stock House, 65 feet x 112 feet; one story. i 

Steam Engine Room, 62 feet x 67 feet; one story. 

Boiler House, 62 feet x 113 feet; one story. 

All buildings are built of concrete, brick and steel and are fire 
proof throughout. 

The following contracts have been placed for equipment: 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works. 
Dilts Machine Works. 


Large Jordan Engine—Black-Clawson Company. 


Mixing Engines 


Beating Engines 
Small Jordan Engines—E. D. Jones & Sons Company. 
Stuff Chest Agitators—E. 
Stuff Pumps—Black-Clawson Company. 


D. Jones & Sons Company 


Elevator—Otis Elevator Company. 
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Screens--Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works. 
Six-cylinder Board Machine, 143-inch cylinders—Black-Clawson 
Company 
Suction Pump—Goulds Manufacturing Company. 
Travelling Crane, Trolleys and Hoists—H. R. Blethen. 
Steam Boilers and Superheaters 


Works 


Babcock & Wilcox Company. 


Murphy Iron 


Stokers 
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Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Company. 
Steam Electric Generator, Motors and Switchboard 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

Sprinkler Tank and Tower—Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
It is expected that this new board mill will be started about 

July 1 this year. 

When completed it will be the best that money can produce. 


Chimney 
Turbines, 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR SULPHUR FOUND IN GYPSUM 


Translated and Condensed from the German Original by Albert Komp 


ULPHUR and pyrites play an important role among the various 
raw materials which our opponents in this period of warfare 
are trying to keep out of our reach. Though we can dispense 
: with the old style of “Schwarz” powder, which requires sulphur in 
its composition, yet the preparation of nitro-bodies serving in the 


: production 


the action 


if explosives and nitric acid, cannot succeed without 
of sulphuric acid no less than in other industrial pro- 
esses where sulphur and sulphurous acids are also indispensable. 
the industries which require large quantities of sulphuric acid 
the sulphite cellstuff is our greatest concern. 
Now, since the supply of the raw materials, sulphur and sulphur 
pyrites required for the making of sulphurous acid is cut off, it has 


b 


een the great problem of science and technics to find additional 
mestic sources, and in this trial we have been surprisingly suc- 
cessful as well as in solving the question of producing nitric salts, 


which, we succeeded just at the opportune time. The impor- 


tance of the problem of sulphur production has been increased by 
very that cellstuff proved to be a perfect substitute for 


the disc 
cotton, the supply of the latter being also embarrassed under the 
lalse pretense that we could not produce modern explosives with- 
ut cotton 


[hat these pretenses have been made by our opponents against 


heir own better knowledge is clearly apparent in the fact that 


mly German but also English and French chemists have at- 
| 1880 to the adaptability 


sted already in for nitrating 


cellstuffs 


purposes 


ther besides cotton! 


On the late nineties, with 


vell purified sulphite tibres | can contirm this fact especially, and 


ground of my own trials, in the 


ive also stated that the nitration of coniferous wood cellstuft 
required extreme carefulness in manipulation, a problem which 
has heen solved a good while ago and so perfectly well by Ger- 


in factories making explosives, that we are now in possession 
pertect: substitute for nitrated cotton, and this is another 
eas \ we should persevere in maintaining our chemical cell- 


iction in the highest state of perfection. Our inland 


A PHOTOGRAPH OI 


sources of pyrites furnish excellent raw material for the production 
of sulphuric acid, but they are not sufficient for present enormous 
demands, consequently our chemical technics undertook to find ad- 
ditional domestic sources for gaining the required great quantities 
of sulphurous acid—and this is another problem that has been tried 
by many investigators and by myself. 

In Germany we find inexhaustible and readily accessible stores 
of minerals in combination with sulphur—especially in our ex- 


tensive stores of gypsum. Crystallized gypsum present in great 
purity contains besides 20.93 per cent. of crystal water—in 100 
parts: 32.56 of lime and 46.51 per cent. of sulphuric acid—the 


latter corresponding to 18.6 per cent. sulphur and 37.2 per cent. of 
sulphurous acid—so that 100 parts of gypsum according to the 
contents of sulphur would prove more than sufficient to produce 
one cubic centimeter of the strongest sulphite lye. 

Since the precess for extracting sulphur from gypsum requires 
manifold apparatus and chemical performances | directed my 
attention to another mineral sulphur combination which requires 
a less complicated process, namely the material which mineral- 
ogists have named “Kieserit,” a sulphate of magnesia with one 
MgO SO3 + HO (=—MgS0O4 + H20), which is 


found in great quantities in Stassfurt and other German potash 


atom of Water 
salt mines in layers between the proper potassium and sodium 
salts 
Stassfurt potash industry in 


My trials dating with the beginning of my activity in the 
1861-1862 that 
sulphuric acid is less firmly combined with magnesia than with 


had revealed to me 


mod- 
The 


process is simplified by mixing the “Kieserit” with coal or organic 


lime, and therefore easily obtainable from “Kieserit” at a 
erately glowing heat while leaving the separated magnesia. 
carbonates, their action reducing the sulphuric acid easily into 
the volatile sulphurous acid. 

Professor Precht, formerly in Stassfurt, at present in Hanover, 
has revived this matter in scientific ways and has published a 
I88t in the journal Die Chemische Industrie, 


report in describing 


“The Production of Magnesia from Kieserit,” a process in which, 
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according to the equation 2 Mg S04 +4- C 2 Mg + 250, + C O, 
we gain magnesia on the one side, and sulphuric acid and carbonic 
acid on the other side in a ready manner. Resuming my labors in 
this direction during last summer I have proposed a change of the 
apparatus in replacing the sulphur oven by a vertical closed retort, 
thereby making the process continuous, at the same time gaining a 
high grade of sulphurous acid gas mixed only with carbonic acid 
and saving the larger part of the cooling apparatus, the low price 
of “Kieserit” thus allowing the production of sulphite lye at the 
same expense as by using sulphur at its former normal price, 
offering at the same time the advantage of gaining the magnesium 
sulphite lye. The potash syndicate, however, would’ not agree to 
continuous delivery after the war, as the fertilizing industry would 
require enormous quantities in normal times not only for domestic 
use but for export, and since they were already delivering in large 
lots to an Consequently our last 
recourse has been taken to the inexhaustible stores of gypsum— 
which latter presents itself in regular uniform combination in the 
form of sulphate of lime. The economical production of sulphur 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphurous acid 


material and also from 


important chemical factory. 


combinations, especially 
derived from this raw residues was at- 
tempted long ago in the soda industry; due to the labors of 
Schaffner and Helbig, who resumed these trials in the late seventies 
and brought the same to a final conclusion just at the time when 
the Solvay-Mond ammonia-soda process had been superseded. 
Said investigators have determined that by reaction of chloride 
of magnesium on sulphate of calcium the latter is separated into 
chloride of calcium, chloride of magnesium and hydrogen sulphide, 
MgCl, + H, O = Ca Cl, + Mg 


Sulphuric acid and water vapors are obtained by burning 


according to the formula Ca S + 
O+H,S 
the escaping hydrogen sulphide in air, according to the formula 
H,S + 30 SO, + H.O. 
by cooling, and by careful regulation in a plain burning oven we 


The resultant H.O can be condensed 


obtain a sulphurous acid gas thinned with air. 

Furthermore, Schaffner and Helbig were using the well-known 
action between hydrogen sulphide and sulphurous acid, which, ac- 
cording te the formula 2H,S + SO, = 2H,0 +35, yields water 
and sulphur for transforming hydrogen sulphide into a very pure 
sulphur. In order to avoid the important carrying expenses of 
the required chloride of magnesium, although a cheap waste ma- 
terial in the potash industry, Schaffner and Helbig contrived to 
regain said chemical product from residues in the sulphate of 
calcium process by infusing carbonic acid whereby according to 
the formula: Mg O + Ca Cl, Coy Ca CO, + Mg Cl, the 
technically reapplicable carbonate of lime and chloride of magnesia 
were formed that 
chloride of was 


of lime could be reused for industrial purposes. 


anew—so the loss by required addition of 
the 
Another not less 
ingenious and useful process for gaining sulphur has been per- 
formed by 


magnesium inconsiderable, while carbonate 


Claus and Chance, who therewith effected the disin- 
of sulphate of calcium with carbonic acid and in the 


burning of the gained hydrogen sulphide allow only the entrance of 
sufficient 


tegration 


oxygen so that by coaction of catalytic acting bodies such 
as oxide of iron, the hydrogen alone is changed by combustion into 
water according to formula H.S + O H.O S, while sulphur 
is obtained in a 


I very pure state 

Crystallized gypsum contains 18.6 per cent. and the anhydrite or 
urnt gypsum perfectly freed from water contains only 23.5 per 
cent., but the calcium sulphide (CaS) contains at least the same 
percentage of sulphur as found in pyrites, 44.4 per cent.; therefore 
: would be advisable to perform the reduction of sulphate of 
ime 


psum) into calcium sulphide (CaS) in locations where 


large stores of gypsum or its anhydrite and an abundant supply 


of tuel are found in close proximity and finally to elaborate this 
materi ith its increased contents of sulphur in the vicinity of 
the « ning i ic ; ‘ . 

_ ing districts or in large sulphite pulp mills—into 
wd 

lyvarog 


sulphide or into sulphurous acid. 
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| learn that the Kriegschemikalien Aktien Gesellschaft (War 
Chemicals Stock Company) in Berlin, W. Mauerstrasse 63-65, and 
several prominent scientists are engaged in the propagation of this 
technical and Meanwhile until in- 
stallations of apparatus for gaining sulphur from sulphate of lime 


new economical industry. 
(gypsum) are generally introduced, I would call attention to my 
publication in Hofmann’s Handbuch der Papierfabrikation, vol. 2 

regarding the acid 

The contents present in the blown off boiling lye represent at 
least one-third part of the applied total SO, gas. My calculations 
based on practical trials are attested by many 


regaining of sulphurous from off-lyes. 


authorities and 
prove that the contents of sulphurous acid is off-lyes amounted 
to 14.74 grams in a litre, which, by precipitation with lime, is 
equal to 27.6 grams of calcium monosulphite per litre. The mono- 
sulphite not being readily soluble in less than one part in 800 parts 
of water, the correctly performed precipitation with lime milk 
will regain 95 per cent. of the acid from the total offrunning lye, 
which according to Hofmann is equal to 35-40 per cent. of the 
sulphur used in the raw boiling lye, which result is of great conse- 
quence under prevailing conditions. 
lack of chemical comprehension, has not met with lasting per- 


My process, owing to the 


formance in the late seventies, but general knowledge has ad- 
vanced since then. The regaining of monosulphite from off-lyes 
requires merely a large wooden mixing tank for inletting of lye 
and milk of lime. The monosulphite precipitates, the clear off-lye 
runs off and may be used as fodder or for producing fodder yeast. 

After conclusion of Dr. Frank’s lecture, the chemist Frohberg 
confirms these facts. Another member asks for information con- 
cerning the obtaining of sulphur from gas cleansing material, a 
mass said to contain from 40 to 45 per cent. of free sulphur, and 
Dr. Miller states that this substance is at present almost in gen- 
eral use in sulphite fibre producing mills. 

Prof. Frank states that the mass contains about 40 per cent. 
sulphur. Rotary ovens are less commendable than stationary 
ovens in the process. The S O, gas contains a small part of tar, 
this latter is rendered harmless by careful precipitation and puri- 
fication of the gases. 


THE BATHURST CO. HAS AN IDEAL SULPHITE MILL 


Bathurst Lumber Company’s bleached sulphite pulp and con- 
mill at Bathurst, N. the last 
word in mill construction, and from an engineering standpoint, 


tainer board B., is undoubtedly 
represents the very best that can be obtained in efficiency and 
economy. 

The Company is now operating its bleaching plant and is pro- 
ducing an exceptionally fine quality of sulphite pulp. Its con- 
tainer board plant will be in operation in the very near future, 
producing the highest quality container board that can be manu- 
The situated at Bathurst, New 
which town is centrally located in the Company's enormous tracts 


factured. mill is Brunswick, 


of timber land comprising 2,800 square miles. The mill is ideally 
located at the mouth of the Nepisiguit River with rail connec- 
tions immediately at the mill and deep sea shipping facilities. 
The great problem in the design of the mill the 
since the mill was situated on salt water. It 


was fresit 


water supply, was 
necessary to bring this three miles crossing the main Nepisiguit 
in twenty feet of 


water. A twenty-four-inch line handles seven 


and one-half million gallons a day to the mill. Conservation of 
white water has been arranged in every possible way. 

The product of this concern is handled by Steffanson & Com- 
pany, 30 East 42nd street, New York, who will at all times cheer- 
fully submit samples and quotations. 








An old, out-of-date directory is a poor guide and should be 
thrown away. The new edition of LocKwoop’s Dtrectory, that 
for 1916, has been published, and it is to your interest to get a 


copy at the earliest possible moment. 
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RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC 


DEVELOPMENT 


Written for This Number by Frank C. Perkins, Buffalo, N. Y. 





HE accompanying ground plan and elevation show the details 
T of a proposed 2,000,000 horse power hydro-electric plant in 
the Niagara Gorge with a dam in river far below the Falls 

which would not spoil the cataract scenically. This power scheme 
was suggested by Dr. T. Kennard Thomson of New York City 


and Peter A. Porter of Niagara Falls. Its vastness may be 








time as the two governments may determine to increase the 
amount. This is approximately 25 per cent of the total flow of 
the river, as computed by the government engineers, and if 
fully developed would be equivalent to something more than 
1,300,000 estimated horse power. The limit of development 
thus prescribed has not yet been reached on either side of the river. 
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— 2MILLION Horse Power— 


appreciated from the fact that to-day the power consumption 
at Niagara Falls are developing in round figures only 500,000 
horse power. 

It is pointed out that the 2,000,000 horse power developed by 
the falling waters of the Niagara River would represent a sav- 
ing of 12,000,000 tons of coal, or a production of energy, based 
upon the price of that fuel, worth $42,000,000. 
urements of government engineers give the theoretical energy 
available at Niagara Falls as equivalent to 5,800,000 horse 
power 


Careful meas- 


Practically it would be possible under favorable condi- 
But here- 
tofore projects to utilize more of this energy have been inter- 
dicted by the authorities in order to conserve the scenic glory 
of the falls 


tions to obtain two-thirds of this estimated energy. 


It is stated that the volume of water that can be diverted at 
the fall 


is limited to 56,000 cubic feet per second until such 





TAG ATT TART “Gg 


This power project provides for damming the Niagara River at 
a point a short distance above Queenston or something over 
five miles below the beginning of the whirlpool rapids. It is 
pointed out that the power plants now at Niagara represent an 
investment total of nearly $100,000,000, and these have called 
into being manufactories of one sort or another, and public 
service facilities that have an investment value of fully $600,- 
000,000 more. What would be the industrial boom in that 
neighborhood with an added 2,000,000 horse power available? 
Undoubtedly half of this energy would belong to the American 
side and the rest to the Canadian. From the foot of the falls 
onward to the end of the gorge above Queenston the level of 
the river drops in the neighborhood of 100 feet. 

Engineer Thompson proposes that the dam shall rise ninety 
feet above the existing surface of the water at the point 
This drop of ninety feet, with the tremendous flow 


chosen. 





— 
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available, would easily give a sufficient head to drive turbines 
venerating energy equal to a motive force of 2,000,000 horse 





\ Dirpseye View or THE Proposep New DAM AND THE TERRITORY 
RUNNING Back To NIAGARA FALLs. 


power. For five miles back toward the falls the waters of the 
river would be impounded and this dam would have a span of 
1,000 feet. While this would raise the existing river level to 
such a measure that in sections the stream would be twice as 
wide as it is to-day, still the surface so elevated would not 
reach far enough toward the falls to lessen their drop by the 
fraction of an inch, nor would the change so wrought affect 
the scenic value of the Whirlpool. 


It is held that with the site for the dam decided upon, then it 
will be necessary to build cofferdams by which to shut out the 
swirling waters and get down to the underlying rock. Thus 
section by section a deep trench would be blasted out from the 
ledge, and with its toe in this lodgment it would be easy 
enough to rear a superstructure to the desired height. Natur- 
ally the dam would be a curved one with the stresses diverted 
toward the anchorage on either shore—the front of this are 
facing up stream against the oncoming waters. 

It is claimed that the dam sections could be run out from the 
shores one by one, and these would not be subjected to damag- 
ing pressures at any time, and when united would be amply 
equal to the fullest load that could be brought to bear upon 
them. 


It is pointed out that the building of the great Ashokan 
Dam, although under vastly easier conditions than on the 
Niagara River, has called for the finest kind of designing de- 
spite its great height of 220 feet, and its broad base of 190 
feet in order to fit it to hold back the waters of that immense 
reservoir. Similarly, that structure, as well as the Kensico 
Dam, has taught lessons that would be profited by in arrang- 
ing the actual power dam on the Niagara. 


HOW THE LAWRENCE (MASS.) MILLS AND MACHINE MAKERS FARED IN 1915 





HE paper mills and coated paper factories of Lawrence, 


Mass., at the present time have a good supply of orders 
on hand, and are running to full capacity. 
rhe mills of the Champion & International Company have had 
a good year and have run on full time during the year of 1915, 
ind from the present outlook will have plenty of business for 
1916 
The Merrimac Paper Company's mill and coating department, 
th operating to full capacity, look for a better period of busi- 


ess thar 


they have had the past year. 

The Munroe Felt and Paper Company is also on a full capacity 
qauctiol 

[he paper manufacturers are at present just a little worried 
ihout materials necessary in paper making as there is a serious 
hortage in such materials as casein, clay, colors, bleaching pow- 
der and kindred materials used in the mills. And the price of 
rials has soared to such an extent that the paper makers 
ire not only confronted with the difficulty of procuring them but 
are als mfronted with the difference in the cost. 

Peter M. Laidlaw, a well-known paper maker of the city who 


recently went to the Halifax Paper Co. of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 


las resigned his position with that company and has accepted 
a position with the Haverhill Box Board Company, at Haver- 
hill, Ma 


rhe paper machinery shops have not done as large a business 


in building paper machines as in former years, as neither of the 


large machine shops have built a paper machine during the year. 
The sm specialty shops, however, have done a good business 
im miscellaneous machinery. 


At the J. H. 


ness of the past year was mostly for beating engines for gun 


Horne and Sons Company's large plant the busi- 
cotton and other purposes. This company is now finishing up 
a large order for beating engines for the Rex Paper Company, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich. While considerable new business has been 
acquired in building cutters and special machinery the Horne 
company does not consider this a banner year by any stretch 
of imagination, but indications and inquiries received point to 
more business for the future. 

The Emerson Manufacturing Company’s annual meeting and 
election of officers, held recently, resulted as follows: President, 
Lanigan; treasurer, William A. Lanigan; secretary, 
Lanigan; general manager, Wallace White. Mr. White 
reports that the amount of work done in the past year was 


James J. 


Charles F. 


small compared to other years and says that 1915 can.be con- 
sidered as a lean year. 

\t the Mills Machine Company’s shop the business done the 
past year has been excellent. This company is busy at present 
building crepe paper machinery and other special machinery, 
and Mr. Mills considers the year of 1915 as one of the best years 
he has had. 

At the Dillon Machine Company’s shop business is reported 
as very good with orders on hand to keep the shop busy for 
some time to come. Supt. Morrison says there is difficulty in 
securing experienced machinists for the work on hand which 
he is anxious to finish. 

Only one machine shop in Lawrence is making munitions for 
the Allies. 
here but that kind of business was not desired. 


Several orders for shells could have been secured 
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IN CANADA OPENED UP 





UILTE the most important event in the development of trans- 


portation in Canada during the latter part of 1915—follow- 

ing closely on the throwing open of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and National Transcontinental as a link from Moncton, 
New Brunswick, to Winnipeg and on to Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia—was the completion of Canada’s third railway across the 
continent, the Canadian Northern. This has been operated in the 
West and in the east, but required the link of 550 miles between 
Sudbury and Port Arthur, along the heretofore barren district 
north of Lakes Huron and Superior. This road runs nearly nnd- 
P. R., the pioneer of 1884-85, and the National 
Transcontinental (the government-built section of the Grand Trunk 


way between the C 


Pacific project). 

This last built C. N. R. strip is of immense importance from the 
paper point of view for it opens up a large area of hitherto in- 
accessible pulp wood areas, now estimated to contain 7,000,000 
cords of a marketable product. This commences about 140 miles 
west of Sudbury, the first 70 miles being white and red pine chiefly 
and the next 70 the Jack pine, tie timber district with little spruce. 
Westward of this the line passes into the “clay belt.” As distinct 
When 


this is reached the “height of land” has been passed and the rivers, 


from the rocky district through which the C. P. R. runs. 
starting near the C. P. R. route, now run northward towards the 
valley draining into Hudson Bay. 


Rossing and Cutting-Up Mills to Be Established 


In order to afford facilities for settlers securing a market for 
their pulp wood a high official informed the Paper Trape JoURNAL 
that the company was planning establishing a number of mills to 
give preparatory treatment to the logs, barking, drying and rossing 
them in order to reduce the weight and thus the cost of freight 
charges to carry them to the pulp mills in the south. 

\t no point after leaving Sudbury until the Nipigon is reached 
are there any large water powers which could be adapted for driv- 
ing pulp mills. It is understood that the C. N. R. is planning to 
erect huge pulp mills at Nipigon on Lake Superior; connected with 
Lake Nipigon by the River Nipigon. 


Ways by Which the Pulp Wood Will Reach Markets 


In developing the pulp wood both on their own limits (they 
have a choice of 2,500,000 acres) and on settlers lands the C. N. R. 
are figuring on Nipigon and Key Harbor as two lake ports, either 
one within 275 miles of the farthest pulp limit on the line, from 
which they will ship. From either a rate of $1.75 and $2 prevails 
on pulp to Lake Erie ports. Later on when the Welland Canal’s 
deepening to 25 feet is completed they will be able to get by the 
water route to the paper mills around Oswego, Glens Falls, ete. 

The Watertown district will be served by a new line opened in 
December from Capreoe to Ottawa. Thence the pulp wood will 
move via New York Central down across the border and reach 
Watertown by Rutland Junction—an all-rail route. A rate of 16 
cents per cwt. is expected from Foleyel to Cttawa and along the 
N. Y. C. to Watertown. 

\ careful survey has been made by the railway of the possibilities 
of developing the pulp wood industry and visits have been paid by 
experts to every mill along the great lakes. It is estimated that 
100 mills are within reach that use pulp wood direct or the products 
of pulp mills. 

At present, as may be judged, there are no settlers along the 550- 
mile stretch from Sudbury or Caprece to Port Arthur, only the 
habitations of section men. Thus for a time settlers will not be 
a fact The C. N. R., however, are planning to begin the ship- 
ment of pulp wood during the coming summer. The only other 





outlet of this district at present is the Algoma Central, now com- 
pleted from Sault Ste. Marie to Hearst on the Grand Trunk Pacific 
or National Transcontinental, as it still is called. 

The Sault is the headquarters of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Company, although the mills are located at Espanola. The 
\bitibi mills are turning out nearly 200 tons of news print daily. 
These mills send their output down the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Railway to Toronto—an expensive haul of over 500 miles. 
Special production conditions allow them to do this. 


The Northern Spruce Excellent for Paper Making 


It is claimed for the northern spruce, such as is found in these 
districts, that owing to the slow growth the wood is very compact 
in fibre and the yield and quality of paper superior to much that is 
grown in southern climates. The percentage of balsam is never 
In the “clay belt” in which the Abitibi and C. N. R. 
prospects are located there is a large quantity of clay which is used 


above 20. 


as a “filler.” 


NORTHERN NEW YORK MILLS ALL RUNNING TO THEIR 
CAPACITY LIMIT 
HE wave of prosperity that is sweeping over the country has 
extended to the paper mills of the Niagara peninsula. Every 
mill is working at full capacity. And every mill has enough orders 
on hand to keep them busy for months to come. The outlook for 
the present is the brightest in the paper making business. 

The Defiance Paper Company, makers of wall paper hangings, 
has plans almost completed for tripling the size of its Falls plant. 
Work will be started early this spring. The new buildings will 
cover more than an acre of ground, and will be the finest wall paper 
plants in the country when completed. Manager Thomas M. 
Uptograff will announce the estimated cost and give the details of 
the plans in the very near future. 

Manager Nelson K. Bowker of the Pettebone-Cataract Paper 
Company says that more newspaper is being manufactured today 
than ever before. In the last four months the company has been 
operating full time, and the output is greater than in many years. 
A large number of orders are awaiting to be filled, he said. 

A. A. Oatman, assistant-treasurer of the Cliff Paper Company, 
says his company has a force of 125 men, working every minute 
of the day and night to keep up with orders, and that many new 
orders are being received daily by the company. No additions to 
the mill have been planned, but the out-look for the year has never 
been as bright as at present. 

Edward O. Babcock, manager of the Davy Pulp and Paper 
Company, of Thorold, Ont., said his mill has been working overtime 
to fill orders. “The outlook for increased business is the brightest 
in years,” said Mr. Babcock. : 

The falls plant of the International Paper Company is working 
150 men in three shifts. The mill has many orders ahead, and 
although no new additions have been planned, it will take many 
months to fill those orders now on hand. 

The Lockport Paper Company in this city is another plant that 
is feeling the effect of the big increase in business. The company 
is working 75 men, the full quota. The company has been rushed 
with orders the last six months, and there is no indication of a 
let-up. 

The Fibre Corporation’s plant in Lockport, part of which was 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin recently, will rebuild im- 
mediately. 

Reports from North Tonawanda and Welland and Thorold, Ont., 
mills show they are all being run at capacity. 
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THE NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF 1915 





with the 


HE list ef those connected 2 
er industry who died during the 
\ ad 


ear, together with their home 
lress and age at time of death, follow 
S. Elmer Smith, Menasha, Wis., 57. 


Robert Aiken, Windsor Mills, Can., 52. 


William Horsley Rowley, Hull, Que., —. 
Chas. N. Sherman, Watertown, N. Y., 44. 
Wm. Rk. Klein, Allentown, Pa., 60. 


Theodore Greenwald, Philadelphia, Pa., 57. 


Samuel Hardman, New York City, 68. 
\ver, Orono, Me., 33. 

Chas. H. Mecum, Franklin, N. H., 58. 
limothy Mullen, 


Nathan ( 


Norwich, Conn., 56. 





Col. John F. Marsh, Springtield, Mass., 
$7 
Gilbert Johnson Wildridge, J. P., Airdrie, 
seph C. Chaffee, Lee, Mass., 86 
M. Berner, Manchester, England, 75 
\dolph Salomon, New York City, 59. 
umes Linton, Pawtucket, R. I., 75 
Phomas De Armon, Dayton, Ohio, 
S. Salomon, Ilarburg, Germany, &6. 
Purcell, Holyoke, Mass., 506. 
( M. Megargee, Philadelphia, Pa., 60. 
H. Whitney, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
ld Rauh, Davton, Ohio, 65 
stus G. Perkins, Boston, Mass., 68. 
\ ©. Mountfort, Lisbon Falls, Me., 69. 
Cha kt. Hill, Calais, Me., 63. 
Chas. Lincoln Davison, Montreal, Quebec, 
60 
( McDougall, Montreal, Quebec, 71 
| !. Ward, Holyoke, Mass., 50. 
Ethan .\llen Doty, Brooklyn, N. Y., 78. 
Warren S. Doty, Brooklyn, N. Y., 66 
Marshall WW. Beecher, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
66 
Mrs. James Arnold, Boston, Mass., 85. 
Richard Hoeffner, Philadelphia, Pa., 72. 
J. W \pplebaugh, Philadelphia, Pa., 64. 


Ferbertrum E 


Edward A. Boner, Milwaukee, Wis., 59. 

1. W. Montague, Housatonic, Mass., 69. 

Ralph Perry Fowler, Dorchester, Mass., 
69 

Geo. W. Andrews, New York City, 58. 


\ugustus G. Paine, New 


James Reid, Montreal, Quebec, 83. 

John | Murphy, Ottawa, Ontario, 77. 

Robert H Tillson, Montclair, N. ae 83. 
Frank Bergeron, Holyoke, Mass., 60. 
Geo. \WV. Prentiss, Holyoke, Mass., 85. 

Robt. L. Morris, Orono, Me., 53. 


Mrs. \nna Eliza Myers, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


R3 


S. P. Bicking, Downingtown, Pa., 66. 
John McCoy, York, Pa., 58. 

George Peterson, Hinsdale, N. H., 27. 
Perey V, 


Gascoigne, New York City, 42. 


Bliss, South Hadley Falls, 


York City, 76. 


Mrs. Annie Irene Walter, Brooklyn, N. 
¥., 4 

Solomon Jarett, Essex, England, 

Thomas Walker Brown, Lyon [alls, N 
Y., 46 

Chas. B. Theriault, Millinocket, Me., 

Mrs. James A. Muir, 46. 

Henry I. Warner, Revere, Mass., 64 


Christopher -\. 72 
Toronto, Can., 


Watertown, N. Y., 62 


Geo. R 
Geo. -\ 


James C 


Copping, 
Bagley, 
Me.\rdle, 


Patrick J \lbany, N. Y., 66 


\bram S$. Demarest, New York City, 64 

John A. Murphy, Springtield, Mass., 65. 

Judson Alvin’ Record, Livemore Falls, 
Me , 62. 

John S. Mackintosh, Holyoke, Mass., 69. 


Gustavus Millhiser, Richmond, Va., 65. 


\lexander F. 


New York City, 77. 
Yan N. ¥. @& 
\lderman, Holyoke, Mass., 


Reid, 
Harry D. lox, Penn 


Eugene ( 


/ 
James O'Connell, Leominster, Mass., 71. 


Col. Wm. E. Van Wyck, New York City 
74 

John Butler, Appleton, Wis., 

Herman Olcovich, San lrancisco, Cal., 72 

Hubert E. Sprout, Holyoke, Mass., 

\bel T. Barnes, Sharon, Mass., 7 

James Plunkett, Brooklyn, N. Y., 64. 

Thomas H. Daley, Holyoke, Mass., —. 

Bartholomew FI. Slein, Westtield, Mass 


Robert S. Hobbs, Weehawken, N. J., 75 


l'rank Tobie, Lishon Falls, Me., 47 
Lester Bradner Grant, Chicago, Ill. 61 
Geo. ©. Hiteheock, Chicago, I1l.. 40 


James Junius Goodwin, Hartford, Conn., 


SO 
John J New York City, 46. 
Theodore Elixman, Corinth, N. \ 
Chas. F. 


Hughes, 


6Y 
laylor, Burnside, Conn., 73 


Wm. H. Longley, Globeville, Mich., 64. 
Robert A. Snyder, Saugerties, N. \ 
Marks N. Rosenthal, New York City, 68. 


Wm. H. May, New York City, 56. 


S. P. Leavitt, San Francisco, Cal., 94. 

Edmund L. Vichenor, Middletown, N. Y., 
42. 

Mrs. Wm. Whiting, Holyoke, Mass., 76 

John K. Shryock, Philadelphia, Pa., 90. 

Wm. P. Herring, Watertown, N. Y., 70. 

John E. W arren, Westbrooke, Me., 75. 


Chas. Proper, Ottawa, Can., 79. 
August Spies, Menominee, Mich., 79. 
Samuel J. Murray, Cincinnati, Ohio, 65. 
Geo. L. Rigney, White Hall, Ind., —. 
John N. Shartle, Middletown, Ohio, 70. 
Sir Wm. C. 
bec, 72. 
Ed. J. Hickey, Boston, Mass., 65. 
Leslie J. Powers, Brightwood, Mass., 7 


John Mulcahy, Cohoes, N. Y., —. 


Van Horne, Montreal, Que- 


R 


Cady, Boston, Mass., 72. 


McLaughlin, Augusta, Me., 25. 


Jacob Gumbinsky, Chicago, IIL, 65. 
Thomas P. Wilkinson, New York City, 
Mrs: Mary \lice Needham Lambert, Chi- 
cago, IIL, 
Mrs. W. A \ppleton, Wis., 
Michael A Chicago, Ill, 74 
J. C. Tully, Ottawa, Ontario, 46. 
John H. New York City, 72 
Geo. F. Davenport, Boston, Mass., 62. 
W. C. Gray, 
James b. Kittredge, Westfield, Mass.. 69. 
Wm. HH. Vintow, Brattleboro, Vt., 79 
Sigmund Friedmann, Brooklyn, N. Y., 67. 
I*, O. Sawyer, St. Louis, Mo., 83. 
James H. Woodland, Baltimore, Md., 
\llen Butterheld, New York City, 


Brazeau, 


Donohue, 
\\ alker, 


San Diego, Cal., 70. 


Henry 


QV? 


John E. Aldrich, Des Moines, Ia., 56 


\ndrew |. Brower, Waupaca, Wis., 77. 


Geo. C. Whitney, Worcester, Mass., 73. 
Chas. A. Balch, Manchester, Conn., 53 
\Mirs. Pauline Doane Mecklwain, West 


Springiield, Mass., 86. 
Bort, Watertown, N. Y., 72. 
James P. ileffernan, New York City, 68. 
John W. Mullen, Kalamazoo, Mich., 67. 
E. A Chicago, . I1., 

Lewiston, Me. 


(co 


Bruce C. 


Mason, 


3. Bearce, 


Obituary 


G. Henry Whiteomb 
G. Henry Whitcomb, one of the first 
manufacturers of envelopes in this country, 


Mass., on 


He was 


died at lis home in Worcester, 


February 13, after a long illness. 
seventy-three years old and was born in 
Templeton, Mass., the son of David and 
Margaret W. 
of John W. Whitcomb, of Dorchester, and 
that until 


when his father moved to Worcester. He 


Whitcomb and a descendant 


attended school in town 1853, 
graduated from Phillips Andover Academy 
and received the degree of Bachelor of 
\rts from Amherst in 1864, and of Master 
of Arts in 1867. In 1865 he married Miss 


\bbie Miller Estabrook, daughter of Fran- 


cis Chaffin and Caroline (Miller) Esta- 
brook, of Dayton, Ohio. 
In 1864 he established the G. Henry 


Whitcomb & Co.’s plant for the manufac- 
ture of envelopes, using James A. Arnold’s 
Two years later his father be- 
came a member of the firm, and in 1884 it 
was incorporated as the Whitcomb Envel- 
ope Company. G. Henry Whitcomb held 
the office of treasurer of this company, and 
in 1898 the business was sold to the United 
States Envelope Company, of which he was 
vice-president and director. 


machines. 
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Hollingsworth & Vose Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROPE and JUTE MANILA 
PAPERS 


ELECTRIC INSULATING 


FOURDRINIER AND CYLINDER SAND 
All and part Rope Tag, Pattern, Box Stay, Flour and 
Cement Sack, Rope and Jute DUPLEX 
No. 1 and No. 2 Jute Papers 
Orders for Specialties Solicited 


MANUFACTURERS OF g 


AND 


“NORPOLK” PAPER TOWELS 


DAILY CAPACITY, 90,000 POUNDS 


oFFICE 141 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mills at East Walpole and West Groton, Mass. 
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TRADE JOURNAL 


SOON TO MOVE UPTOWN 


It Heeds the Trend North and Selects What It Considers the Most Desirable Trade Location in the 


ARLY in April the 
FE. Lockwood Trade 


Journal Company 
will move from its pres- 
ent quarters at 150 Nas- 
sau street, New York 


City, to larger and more 
commodious othces in a 
new building at 10 East 


39th street, where the 


company will 


floor 


occupy a 
The build 
number 


whole 
ing is one ot a 
owned by Leslie R. 
Palmer, president of the 
Lockwood Trade Journal 
Company, who is a very 
estate owner 


large real 


and operator In taking 


seemingly radical 


this 


step, the company has 


some regrets over lea\ 
loca 
had 
offices since the spring of 
1899, the 


the present company was 


ing the downtown 


tion, where it has 


year in which 


incorporated. However, 
being an ardent advocate 
of progress with respect 
to everything connected 
with the industry, the 


company feels that in 


joining the general up- 


town trend, which has 


been very 


Within the 


pronounced 

past few 
years, it is merely con 
forming to its fixed ideas 
of progress. 


“The 


Most Desirable Location” 


A Consideration of 


For some time the 


uptown movement has 
been closely watched for 
the purpose of approxi- 
mating “the desir- 


location” for the 


most 
able 
Paper TRADE JouRNAL, the 
AMERICAN STATIONER and 
Lockwoop’s DrIreEcToRY, 
the publications owned 
by the Lockwood Trade 
Nat- 
these publications 


Journal Company. 
urally 
Want to be in the center 
of their respective activ- 
ities. So, after thorough- 
ly going over the ground, 
Noting carefully tne ad- 


Popular Mid-Town Zone Between 34th and 
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THe New Home or THE Paper TRADE JouRNAL, No. 10 East 397TH Street, 


NEw 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THE GRAND CENTRAL RAILROAD TERMINALS. 


York City. Tuis Burtpinc Is Asout Mipway Between 


42nd Streets. 





THE 








vantages of the 34th 
street district, with the 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station and the new 
Postoffice on one end 
and the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on the other, and 
also noting carefully the 
great transit facilities of 
42d street, with the 
Grand Central Terminal 
as an axis, the conclu- 
sion was arrived at that 
perhaps about midway 
between these two active 
centers would be the 
most desirable place to 
locate. Acting on this 
decision, it was deter- 
mined to locate as near 
midway between 34th 
street and 42d street, the 
section generally known 
as the mid-town zone. 
It happens, fortunate- 
ly, that Leslie R. Palmer, 
president of the Lock- 
wood Trade Journal 
Company, is the owner 
of the Waldorf Building, 
opposite the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, on 33d 
street. He also owns 
the building at 37 West 
37th street, another at 
26th street and 5th ave- 
nue, known as_ the 
3runswick Building, and 
also the building at 10 
East 39th street. With 
so many desirable build- 
ings at the disposal of 
the company, it was de- 
cided to select the one 
in the mid-town zone, 
namely, 10 East 39th 
street, for the new head- 
quarters of the Lock- 
wood Trade Journal 
Company. The building 
meets the requirements 
almost exactly, as it is 
about half way between 
the Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central stations. 
The new building is 
modern in every respect, 
having all possible con- 
veniences and, as might 
be expected in the ho- 
tel district, it will be 
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scm tin eee tail 
always open. The building wili not be ready for occupancy fact that the great printing industry of New York City is now 
until about the early part of April, at which time the offices of the located on the west side of the town, on the streets adjacent to 
Paper TRADE JOURNAL, AMERICAN STATIONER and Lockwoop’s’ the Pennsylvania station. Already the uptown move of the paper 
DIREC will be moved to the new address. dealers, that caters to the wants of the printing trade, has begun, 

The w location is most accessible from every direction. Out- a number of prominent houses being already located in that district. 
of-town visitors will find the new office very convenient, owing to As is well known, the reason for the change of base for the 


its proximity to the Pennsylvania and the Grand Central Termi- 






nals. The fact that 10 East 39th street is within easy reach of the 
various elevated, trolley and subway lines, make it accessible from 
any part of the city. 

In addition to the admirable transit facilities, which are practi- 
cally fixed for at least a hundred years to come, the mid-town sec- 
tion is also a great transient hotel district, and there is every 
reasol believe that it will continue so, as the location of the 

\ | sienidiinai 
\ | i | f I 7 Ime 
; ai : 
Vv SSRD \ E. 
\ ! 
| 
Ww Time | 
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printing industry is due to the location of the main uptown post- 
Many of the 
leading trade paper publications are already located in the mid- 
town zone into which the PArper TrRAbE JouRNAL is about to locate. 


office, where all of the publications are handled. 


The trade publications in the printing field are now nearly all per- 
manently placed in the west side uptown section, which is the new 
printing district. 


In its new location the Parer TrApe JourRNAL will be in the 
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Street Map or tue Busy Min-Town Zone or New York City in Anout THE CENTRE OF WuicH Is THE New Bultprne, No. 10 
East 39rn Srreet, WHERE THE LocKwoop TrApE JouRNAL Company Witt Have Orrices, MoviNG To THE ° 
New Location Earty 1N APRIL. 
hotel dependent, in a large measure, upon the location of the center of the active uptown district which is becoming very popular 
railr. center, with paper men, the section adjacent to the Grand Central station 
Our new uptown location, as has been noted above, is in the evidently having the preference. In addition to the preference of 
cent f the principal railroad traffic, also in the center of the hotel ihe local trade the 39th street building has the advantage of being 
district, is the hub of clubdom, and is rapidly becoming the chief midway between’ the two big railroad terminals of New York 
busin center of the larger and more important department City, and for that reason will be found convenient for the out-of- 
Stores, and the high class merchants, such as Tiffany, Gorham, town paper machinery and suppiy men connected with the trade, 
Lord faylor and others of similar standing each occupying ele- all of whom will find a hearty welcome whenever they call at the 
gant stores in that district new headquarters of the Lockwood Trade Journal Company at 
At er special reason for going into the mid-town zone is the 10 East 39th street, New York City. 
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Years of Reliability 


66 years of absolute reliability has made 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper the ac- 
cepted standard. That it is the highest 
type of ledger paper is acknowledged 
everywhere. 


Only the best of white rags are used in its 
making, eliminating the necessity for 
strong chemicals for bleaching, which 
cause paper to deteriorate from age and 
exposure. 


And because of the experienced skill used 
in making Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper, 
its perfect writing and erasing qualities 
are as notable as its lasting qualities. 


ay 
i PAPER CO, 
LINEN i LEDGER 
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WHAT MICHIGAN IS DOING TO REPLACE ITS FORESTS 


Written for the Paper Trade Annual and Convention Number by Our Regular Correspondent. 





ICHIGAN is doing more to replace the great pine forests 
destroyed by lumber companies and fires than any other 
state in the Union. This distinction is given to the state 

by officials of the forest service department ot the United States 

Government. The department in its last report pointed out that 

Michigan is ranked first in laws to help the woodlot problem, it 

ranks first in the number of state forests, third in number of acres 

of forests, third in acres planted and fifth in size of appropriation 
to carry on forestry work. 

Officials of the 

public domain department are determined to have Michigan stand 


That is the present rating held by the state. 


first in every branch of the work within two more years. 

\lthough it was but a few years ago when this great state of 
Michigan realized the necessity of replacing the forests destroyed, 
the work has been carried on with such tremendous zeal since in- 
augurated that much more has been accomplished than had ever 
wen hoped for. The exceptional interest shown in the work by 
various commercial organizations and educational bodies and the 
friendly spirit shown towards reforesting by the legislature accounts 
for the rapid progress Michigan is making. 

\t present time Michigan has 600,000 acres of land available for 
This amount of land would make 104 forest 
reserves with nine square miles in each reserve. One state nursery, 


forestry purposes 


located at Higgins lake, has been recently extended until it con- 
tains twelve acres and has a capacity of twelve million seedlings. 


Fifty-Two Forest Reserves to Be Controlled 

There are 52 forest reserves set aside and ready to be brought 
under management as fast as financial conditions will permit the 
work to be done. At the present time there are six reserves, con- 
taining 130,000 acres, under management and the pine trees but re- 
cently planted are showing exceptional growth 

On these reserves there are 350 miles of fire lines, graded, 
plowed and with lanes ten feet in width to break running fires 
through the forests. There are seven big steel lookout towers sixty 
feet high where constant lookouts are maintained during the sea- 
son of the vear when there is danger of forest fires From these 
steel lookout towers radiate thirty miles of telephone lines which 
enables the man stationed on the lookout to keep in constant touch 
with men who might be fighting fires in the forest. This wonderful 
telephone system through the pine forests has also been the means 
of saving more than one life while fires have raged. Fire fighters 
are warned from the lookout of their danger in being cut off from 
safe retreat from the flames. 

During the present year 1,077 acres were planted to young pines 
and the state has now under cultivation over 3,000 acres of young 
trees. In the past three years over 3,000 acres of land have been 
exchanged with private individuals for the purpoose of consolidat- 
\t the present time the state has 41,000 acres 


examined and ready to exchange with the United States Govern- 


ng fore st reserves 


ment. This exchange is expected to be completed before next 
summer. 

Merely as an interesting feature in connection with the forestry 
work, the public domain commission is making some of the 
reserves into game preserves and in the Roscommon reserve a 
herd of elk from the Yellowstone Park have been placed. The elk 
help in keeping down undergrowth which sometimes prove of 
trouble to men working in the woods. 

It was only in 1912 when Michigan withdrew from sale all public 
lands. It is the idea of the state to eventually turn its hundreds 


of thousands of acres back into a great forest. The legislature 





created the public domain commission in 1909, at the same time 
turning over to that body all the power and authority originally 
vested in the Michigan Forestry Commission. 

When Michigan first took up the reforestry problem the com- 
It is located at 
Higgins lake, but with the more extensive work that is now being 


mission created a nursery containing five acres. 


carried on by the state it was necessary to enlarge the nursery and 





PREPARING THE SEED Beps IN THE MICHIGAN Forest NURSERY 


FOR PLANTING. 


recently seven acres were added to it. When the nursery was laid 
out a series of poplar and oak trees about 20 feet in height were 
permitted to remain, forming through the nursery a number of 
wind breaks. Last year a complete system for irrigating the entire 
plot was installed and it has worked out most wonderfully. The 
pipes were installed in such a way that they can be taken down 
each fall and again put up in the spring with little trouble. 

Both fall and spring seeding are practiced. Generally the white 
pine seeds are planted in the fall. It seems to be much better as 
when planted in the spring, the seed remains dormant until the 
next spring. The seeds of all other varieties of pine are planted in 
the spring and start growing immediately. 

The seed beds are all of uniform size. Each bed is enclosed by 
a box frame which is sunk into the ground about two inches 
These frames protect the young plants from being blown over 
and also from being washed out during the early spring when 
melting snow often covers a good share of the nursery. 

(Continued on page 233.) 
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VIEWS OF THE HIGGINS LAKE NURSERY MAINTAINED BY THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN WHICH RANKS HIGH FOR [TS WORK OF REFORESTATION 





No. 1.—A Fire Line SurrounpinG A MicuiGAN Forest Reserve. A Line Simitar to Tuts Bounps Every Forty-Acre PLANTATION 
OWNED BY THE STATE 

No. 2.—Scorcu Pine PLantation, SHow1nG ScotcH Pine Set Out 1x 1904. Tue Averace HeiGut Now Is Nearty Nine Feet. 

No Stock Raisep 1n Higcins Lake Nursery IN MicuicAn. From Lert to Ricut Is SHown, Wuite Pine, Norway PINE, 
WeEsTERN YELLow Pine, Norway Spruce, European LarcH AND DovuGias Fir, ALL Two-Year-OLD SEEDLING. 

No. 4+—Tuis View Suows THE CHARACTER OF LAND BEING REFORESTED IN MICHIGAN, AND THE METHOD OF PREPARING THE LAND FOR 


PLANTING. THe View Atso SHows THE REMAINS OF A OncE GREAT Pine Forest, THE BURNED Stumps Beartnc Mute Evr-- 
DENCE OF How It Was Destroyen. 
GENERAL View oF THE Nursery Conpuctep BY THE Pustic DoMAIN DEPARTMENT oF MicuiGan. It Is Locarep at Hiceins LAKE. 
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There are two ways of planting the seed. It is either broadcasted takes four or five years for the furrow to sod over and in this 
or planted in rills running cross-wise of the bed. Experience has time the young trees have obtained such a good start it cannot be 
proven that rill planting produces the sturdiest stock. Rill planting smothered out. It is the usual practice to place about 1,200 trees 
also facilitates cultivation. But it is pointed out that broadcasting — to the acre. 
is more economical and requires less ground than rill planting. Recently the legislature made the domain commission the head 
These are the only two excuses for following broadcasting. All of the state land office, the auditor general’s department and the 
the stock set in the state forests is now produced by rill plant- state game, and fish department in order to prevent any complica- 
ing. When stock is desired for transplanting to a nursery row and_ tions arising in the great development work turned over to the 
offered for general distribution as transplants, broadcasting is domain commission This also gives to the commission entire 
followed control of protection forces employees in the forests. It makes 

It generally takes a pine tree seed two or three weeks to push everything pertaining to conservation of the forests come under 
its way to the top of the soil. Sometimes, if weather conditions the one department. 


are not ideal, it requires as long as five weeks for the plants to Be 5 : ee 
All Progress in State Forestry Made Within Six Years 


; appear above the ground While the seed is fermenting in the 
f ground, the beds are covered with a mulching of marsh hay in order Michigan for many years was without any protection to its 
to prevent rapid evaporation of moisture from the beds forests, which makes all the more remarkable the work now being 
From the time the seedlings appear above the ground they de-  acomplished. It was in 1887 when the legislature passed a bill 
mand careful attention throughout the season. Frequent watering making the state board of agriculture an independent forestry com- 
mission with power to institute inquiries into the extent to which 
the forests of Michigan were being destroyed by wasteful cutting 
and fires. Although empowered with this authority, records show 
‘s that little was done and it was in 1891 when the legislature wiped 


out of existence this commission and left the state with not a 
single official or body of any kind to protect its forests. This 
deplorable condition continued in Michigan until just a few years 
ago when officials and business organizations, especially the paper 
industry, realized what it meant to let the great forests of this 
state be destroyed and do nothing to replace them. 

Practically all of the progress of Michigan in forestry has been 
made within the past six years, but each vear the work is being 
developed in a most remarkable: way and those who are most 
keenly interested in the development of the forests declare that 
before the end of 1916, Michigan would be found in the lead of 
New York and Pennsylvania in forestry work, although the state 
is probably one of the last in the union to take up the reforestry 
problem 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY OF CUBA 


RIENTE, Cuba, is in the heart of the greatest sugar cane dis- 





trict, and the sugar central at Oriente is one of the largest 


Cuartes LatHrop Pack, ReceNtty ELecTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
\MERICAN ForESTRY ASSOCIATION, 


is necessary and they must be kept free from weeds. Generally 
watering twice a week is sufficient. Slight cultivation is often 
found necessary. Because of the exceedingly sandy nature of the 
soil at the nursery it is necessary to use plenty of water at each 
wetting as the water quickly drains away. 

There are some species of pine which need partial shade during 
the early stages of their life. Rarely are shades used during the 





second year of a plant’s growth. 

Transplanting in the nursery has for its object the development 
of a more fibrous and vigorous root system, as well as a sturdier 
top. This is accomplished by transplanting the seedlings from the 
beds to nursery rows where the individual plants will have more 
space and sunlight. 


The Soil Slightly Prepared for the Young Trees 


When the young trees are set into permanent sites, the state has 





found it advantageous to slightly prepare the soil. In the old way 


when the young trees were taken from the nursery and set out EXTERIOR OF THE PRESTON Paper Factory AT ORIENTE, CuBa. 
amony underbrush and weeds to fight their own way, the number 

lost ; large. Now it has been found that by plowing a wide and finest in the world. When the processes for making paper out 
furr through the land where the seedlings are to be set that of the cane refuse were perfected, the Preston paper factory was 


the percentage of those that live is much greater. It generally established at Oriente. 
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THE MARVELOUS WATER POWERS 


HE Chaudiere Falls on the Ottawa River and Twin Falls on 
the Rideau River, Ottawa, consume about 75,000 h.p. and 
have available over 26,000 h.p. when required, gen- 

erated in the very heart of the city, and within 60 miles there 


is available undeveloped about 2 


million hydraulic horsepower 
at low water estimate. 


The power plant of the Simcoe Railway and Power Com- 


pany, on the Severn River, shown in the illustrations, shows 
the power development of the Minnesota and Ontario Power 
Company at Fort Frances, Ontario, 
Hydraulic Engineer H. C. Acres, of the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, gives some most important 
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The Water Pewee Se stior Ca ‘" J Other Countries 
information as to the undeveloped as well as the developed 


water powers of the province of Ontario, pointing out that in 
the province of Ontario the total amount of hydraulic power 
capable of development is nearly 5,000,000 horsepower, and 
He calls 

of the 


that 702,000 horsepower has already been developed. 


attent to the present and possible developments 


Ottawa River and its tributaries, the rivers tributary to the 
Great Lakes, the Winnipeg River and its tributaries, the 
rivers flowing into James Bay, and the International rivers 
of Ontario. 

Er eer Acres gives the following summary of undeveloped 
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and developed water power in the province, and this is prob- 
ably the most authoritative and instructive that has been pub- 
lished to date, as he is in a unique position to secure authentic 
There has been so much uncertainty and specu- 
lation regarding the extent of this great asset that the follow- 
doubt with interest. This ap- 
proximate summation is derived for the total amount of power 


information. 


ing figures will no be read 


capable of development in the province. 


Fie: 
Ottawa River and tributaries 688,000 
Great Lakes tributaries 446,000 
FEUER MIRO BUINIO vac cacavuenieatsadandedsevaesacs 250,000 
TRIOS SIOOE:  aicaceusus ca tees adewanae anne anes 1,500,000 
International boundary rivers ...............4.. 2,045,000 
Total potentiality 4,929,000 
Similarly the totals for the developed power are sum- 
marized as follows: 
H.P. 
Ottawa River and tributaries 71,000 
Great Lakes tributaries 137,000 
Hudson Bay slope 22,000 
Fee CIRO GME wa ica Chawaaseuee eens uawmeemomaaent 70,000 
International boundary rivers 462,000 
OGG GEVOIONEE DOWEP co.cc le cs wecviedcuswadeccees 702,000 
Attention is called to the fact that of this latter total, about 
574,000 h.p. is electrical energy sold for light and power, about 
69,000 h.p. is used for pulp and paper manufacture, and about 


59,000 h.p. is used for the most part in the form of hydraulic 
power directly applied. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 
_ in the logging industry in the United States amounts 
to 15 to 20 per cent. of the timber cut, or about a billion 
half feet of 
amounts to several billion cubic feet of wood, although not 


and a cubic wood annually. Sawmill waste also 


all of it is absolute waste. A bulletin on the subject of lumber 
by-products just issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
the claim that 
only 320 feet of lumber is used for each 1,000 feet that stood 
in the forest. 


Commerce, Department of Commerce, makes 


It was the prodigious waste of American forest resources 
that led the Domestic to 
plan a thorough study of the methods of utilizing the waste 
products of the lumber industry, here in the United States and 
in those European countries that have made the most distinct 
progress in this line. 


Bureau of Foreign and Commerce 


In the older and more thickly settled 
countries of the old world necessity led to a careful utilization 
of the forests many years before the subject was seriously 
discussed in this country. And in these older countries many 
methods have been worked out that should be of value in this 
that the old-time 


brought into disrepute. 


methods have been 
The plan was to have the American 


industry profit as much as possible by the hard-earned ex- 


country now wasteful 


perience of the older countries. 
Unfortunately the war upset the plan completely, and there 
is no immediate prospect of making the proposed investigation. 


But as the Bureau had already engaged Prof. H. K. Benson, 


a well-known authority on the subject, it was decided to go 
ahead and make a study of the industry in this country. The 
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bulletin just issued is the result of this study. It gives a 


definite idea of how far the manufacture of lumber by-products 
has been developed in this country, how far it may reasonably 
be expected to develop in the future, and just what some of 
the problems are that confront the industry. 

the 


extract, 


wood-distillation indus- 
tries, the 


the various kinds of wood pulp used in the paper industry, the 


There is a complete review of 


the manufacture of tannin manufacture of 
production of ethyl alcohol from sawdust, the manufacture 
The 


outlined, 


of producer gas, and a number of other minor products. 


extent to which these industries are carried on is 


and in cases where an industry is not prospering a discussion 
of the causes for such a condition is given. Import and ex- 
port statistics are included when available. 

The annual production of wood pulp in the United States is 
valued at over $80,000,000, 


ably interested in the possible utilization of the sulphite waste 


Sulphite pulp makers are consider- 


liquor for the recovery of sulphur or other profitable utiliza- 


tion. 
pulp. 
established, and is bringing about the utilization of cheaper 


This would result in a lowering of the cost of sulphite 
The manufacture of kraft pulp is also becoming well 


wood. 

The utilization of wood for the minor processes described 
in this report is not extensive. The manufacture of alcohol 
from sawdust has hardly passed the experimental stage, al- 
though technical men are optimistic as to the ultimate success 
of the process. One of the most interesting possibilities lies 
in the use of hydrolyzed sawdust as a carbohydrate cattle food. 
The use of wood for producer gas deserves more extended 
introduction in industrial plants. The manufacture of plastics 
from wood is still enveloped in secrecy, and, like the manu- 
facture of wood flour, has apparently been developed to a 
much greater extent in European countries. 

The bulletin is entitled “By-Products of the Lumber 


Industry,” Special Agents Series No. 110, and is sold at 10 


new 


cents a copy by the Superintendent of Documents. 


MUST GO TO THE TROPICS FOR SUPPLIES OF PULP WOOD 





HE time is probably not far distant when some systematic at- 
tempts at the production of pulp wood on a large scale will 
have to be made in the tropics. The forests in the temperate 


limates are rapidly being depleted, and the cost of the raw 


material is gradually increasing. It will, therefore, be necessary 
around for suitable pulp woods in regions where the 


to lo rN 


material is more abundant, readily accessible and somewhat 


heaper. Those who are familiar with the timbers and favorable 
conditions of growth in the tropics are confident that a good deal 
of our future supply of pulp material will be derived from suit- 
able forest trees in tropical America where there are scores of 
moderately soft-wooded species of rapid growth. The popular 
that the 
dark-colored, 
the wood difficult of 


in the 


from the tropics are 
that 
The investigator 


notion is practically all woods 


hard, heavy and which are factors render 


reduction and bleaching. 
surprised, however, at finding that 
soft woods are not uncommon and that a large part of the tim- 


tropical forest will be 
ers is of medium or light weight. In the American tropics the 
woods of the spurgewort and silk-cotton families contain a good 
many soft will 
ultimately be to the pulp trade in the tropics pines, 


which 
the 
firs and hemlocks are to the trade in the northern coun- 


woods, 
what 


species yielding very and white 
spruces, 
tries. The distribution of these tree species is so general and 
the rate of growth so rapid that the supply and prices will scarcely 
be affected by the most extensive exploitation. 

Among the numerous tropical American woods useful for pulp- 
ing purposes is the sand-box tree, botanically known as Hura 
crepitans. It belongs to the spurgewort family (/uphorbiaceae), 
a group of plants very common throughout the West Indies and 
Spanish Main. 


which means literally the tree of noises, alluding to the 


The tree was originally called Arbor crepitans 
fact 
For the same 
The popular 


that the ripe fruit splits with a very loud report. 
reason the tree has been called monkey-dinner bell. 
nomenclature is greatly confused. The English-speaking people 


in the region of its growth have named it sand-box tree, because 





its peculiar seed pods which are about three inches in diameter, 
were used by 


Jamaica the 


the West Indians to contain sand for writing. In 


tree and the wood are called Jamaica walnut. It is 


the molinillo or havilla of Porto Rico, the javilla of Panama, 
the acupa, ajuapar and habillo of Colombia, and the postentrie 
of Dutch Guiana. The latter name has been corrupted to possen 
and sum tree. The milky juice is acrid and irritant, and is 
tor reason sometimes called poison tree. 

The sand-box tree usually attains a height of 40 or 60 feet and 
a diameter of from two to six feet. It is a tree generally found 


in low land, and in fact reaches its best development in regions 
It grows rapidly in 
soil and abundant atmospheric and 


that are occasionally inundated by sea water. 


situations with sandy soil 


moisture. Its growth in early life is exceedingly rapid; fence 
The 


tree is used very extensively for live fence posts, and is for that 


posts can be obtained from seeds or cuttings in a few years. 
reason often called post tree. The sand-box tree rarely occurs in 
a pure stand, but is scattered through the forests composed of 
many species. Seldom are more than four or five trees found on 
an acre, except in a few restricted localities, as near the mouth 
of the Dutch Guiana, 
to form forests of a single species. 


Surinam River in where the tree is said 
This region is very low, and 
the trees are unusually large, often measuring ten feet through 
at the base and 50 feet to the first branch. The range of growth 
of the tree has been materially extended by artificial planting. It 
is a tree very common along all fences in the tropics for use 
as fence posts and for shade. 

The wood of the sand-box tree is rather soft, light and open 
in the grain, but at the same time it is quite resistant to the 
It is nearly white with occasional 
stripes of brown in the heartwood. 


action of water and fungi. 
There is a variety that is 
light brown in color, which is said to be more durable and valu- 
able, especially for the construction of boats. These two grades 
are cut from the same species, and the reason for this difference 
in color can be explained on the basis that the darker variety 
is of the true normal heartwood of trees grown in low, mucky 
The nature of the soil generally affects the color and last- 
The darker the wood is, the longer it 
with the soil. 


soil. 
ing qualities of the wood. 
will last in contact The wood is light in weight 
(about 30 pounds per cubic foot) and possesses many admirable 
qualities as a wood useful for interior trim and for light furni- 
ture. While the wood has been used to some extent’for these 
purposes, its chief merit lies in the fact that it is a wood that is 
well suited for paper making. 

Logs of the sand-box tree have been shipped into this country 
for experimental purposes and the results of the tests have been 
very successful and encouraging to the promoters of the project 
The 
fiber is about one-and one-half millimeters long, which is as long 
or longer than that of the tulip poplar or the white wood. The 
wood has also been tested for making woodsilk, and the product 
is claimed to be equal to the best in the market. The great 
advantages of the wood are that it is easily reduced to pulb, 


both by the mechanical or chemical processes, and that the pulp 


to introduce the wood into this country for making paper. 


requires very little bleaching. 
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\TER power development in Michigan during the past year 


r so has been remarkable. The future even promises a 
vreater record than has been made in the past two years. 
Practically all of this improvement work has been conducted by the 
Commonwealth Power Company, which has done more to develop 
the water ways of Michigan than any one other corporation. 
Streams that a few years ago tumbled their ways from the wooded 
hills to the Great Lakes have been harnessed and are now furnish- 
ing the power which operates street railways and big mills over 200 
miles from where the power is first generated. 
Probably the most ambitious development planned for the new 


The 


Northern Michigan Power Company proposes to erect two dams 


vear will be on the Sturgeon river in the northern peninsula. 


with a total development of more than 25,000 horsepower. Prac- 
tically all of this power will be used in the operation of mills and 
factories in northern Michigan and northern Wisconsin. 
\ tew 


ut fishing 


years ago the Au Sable river was regarded as good only 
The Commonwealth Power Company has just 
\u Sable, 


which provide horsepower capacity of approximately 35,000. 


or tre 
four in number, 
The 


Between Grayling and Oscoda 


completed a series of dams along the 


Cook dam was recently completed 
there is 500- foot 

ments made by the Commonwealth Power Company utilizes less 
than 130 feet of this fall 


something like a waterfall. The four develop- 


Further developments are planned just 
as soon as public necessity demands, but at present the company 
helieves that it has sufficient power to take care of all its lighting 
and power contracts 


On the Manistee river there is but one development of but 1,000 


horsepower. There is another projected development for the near 
future which when completed will add 20,000 additional horsepower 
The fall of the river is so great that ten other dams 


furnishing from 50,000 to 60,000 horsepower. The 


when needed 


can 4 erected, 


vater rights are all owned by the Commonwealth Power Company 
On the Muskegon river there are three developments of approxi- 

mately 15,000 horsepower, with a possibility of four more develop- 
ents to use 1X0 feet more of the water fall. 


The Power Development Began Only a Few Years Ago 


Michigan's remarkable development of water power has in the 
ery largest per cent. taken place within the past few years. The 
hange of the state from an agricultural section to a manufactur- 


wen exceptionally fast and today nearly one-half of 


he people of Michigan live in cities of 2.500 or more. The manu- 


factured produets of the state exceed $700,000,000 per year and a 


large per cent. of this is paper. Outside of the automobile busi- 


is made Michigan famed the world over, the paper 


str ably has developed more rapidly than any other busi 
ness in the state While many of the mills furnish their own 
ver, still there are a number which utilize the power furnished 

the | onwealth Power Company 
\ his state stands seventh in the Union in manufacturing, 
eht per cent. of its population is classed as factory 
ig There are approximately 10,000 industrial estab 
lisht \ichigat and reports show that there are about 6,200 
le led in 3,000 steam plants, having a total capacity of 
U ers now being developed by the Commonwealth 
Power Compat ind the Northern Michigan Power Company 
thers ut 175,000 or 200,000 horsepower running to waste 
Ther nough other streams in Michigan to produce much 

ore 


han is now heing made by steam. It has been pointed 
ut tl t were pr t 


issible to substitute the waste water power of 


Michigan for the 800,000 steam power now installed, it would con- 
serve for future use 5,700,000 tons of coal per year, at a value of 
perhaps $12,000,000. Not only 
ment of the state conserve the coal supply, but it would also aid 


would the future water develop- 
materially the re-foresting of Michigan as water power develop- 
ment and forest conservation go hand in hand 


WATER POWER CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES 
r response to a Senate resolution of the last Congress, Secretary 
Oo the the 


concentration of control of the water powers of the United States 


f Agriculture Houston made report to Senate of 
The report stated that eighteen corporations control more than 
one-half of the total water power used in public service operations 
in the United States, while six corporations control more than one- 
fourth. The character of this control was declared to be definite 
and complete. The report attempted to disclose the relationship 
hetween water power corporations through common directors and 
that 


tendency toward association or community of interests, particu- 


principal officers. It declared these facts show “a marked 
larly between the principal holding companies.” 

“Of all the primary power employed in the electrical industries 
and in the manufactures in 1902,” said the report, “11.2 per cent. 
was installed in commercial central stations. This proportion had 
risen to 23.8 per cent. in 1912, more than doubling in the ten years. 
The movement toward concentration was found in all sections of 
the United States. For the ten years 1902 to 1912, the rate of con- 
centration the South Atlantic States, had 


three times as great a proportion of primary power in commercial 


was highest in which 
stations in 1912 as in 1902. 
the Western States. 


of all kinds in the Mountain States in 1912 was owned by public 


rhe extent of concentration was great- 


est in Fifty per cent. of all primary power 


service corporations, 54 per cent. in the Pacific States. In Cali- 


fornia the proportion was three-fourths. Today, only three years 


iater, public service corporations own SO per cent. of all the prim- 


ary power in these two groups of States.” 


The Potential Water Power Resources of the Country 


Revised figures of the potential water power resources of the 


country place them, says the report, at the minimum of 27,943,000 
horsepower and the maximum of 53,905,000, the minimum repre- 


senting the amount of power that could be developed from the 


use of the average annual minimum stream flow for the lowest 


two consecutive seven day periods of each year, while the maxi- 
nium represents the amount that could be developed from the use 
ot the available for six 


average maximum continuous stream flow 


months during the yéar. The national forests are stated to con- 
tain 30.4 per cent. of this minimum and 31.3 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum, while over 72 per cent. of the country’s total is found in the 
mountain and Pacific States and 42 per cent. in the three Pacific 
States National amounts to 42 per 
cent. of the minimum and 43 per cent. of the maximum estimated 


resources of the W 


coast forest water power 


power stern States. 


While 80 per cent. of the total installed power for all sources in 


1912 was steam power, and while nearly three-fourth of the total 


primary power installed in commercial and municipal central sta- 
ior the sale of power), and in street and 


trons (or establishments 


electric railway plants was steam power, the preponderance of 


steam power is found, according to the fieures given, in the East- 


ern States, and the per cent. of increase in water power develop- 


ment for public service use, in the three years since 1912 has been 


three times as great as in steam power. 
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S was predicted, the thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
\merican Paper and Pulp Association, which was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Wednesday and Thursday of 
the most remarkable in the his- 


the trans- 


one of 
Not 


meetings 


this week, prov ed to be 
so much on account of 


this 


tory of the organization 


actions during the various can gathering be con- 


sidered extraordinary, but because of the general atmosphere which 
seemed to prevail everywhere in the big hotel, where paper men 


congregated. The date for the convention was a most propitious 


one. It was a sort of climax to a situation which was constantly 
becoming more serious. For months the paper makers had been 
confronting conditions heretofore unknown to the industry. Raw 


materials had become scarce and had become ridiculously costly. 
This, 


a situation in which it was necessary to increase the prices on the 


together with freight labor and other troubles, had forced 


finished products. The effect of a cyclone, such as has been de- 


scribed, made the desire to get together and discuss affairs that 


had become more acute than usual. 

Ihe lobbies and other suitable meeting places were crowded 
throughout the two days of the convention. Consumers and job- 
bers had gathered to meet the mill men, while the supply dealers 
were seen on every side, explaining their difficulties and advising 
that stock be bought up before the market had time to further 


strengther 
Unfortunately, many of the out-of-town men found it a little 


bit more than an suitable hotel accommoda- 


easy matter to get 
tions. lor some time the hotels in New York City have been 
verct and unable to take care of all those who would 
ry onsidered desirable guests. The warning, which 


appeared last week in the Parer Trape JOURNAL, impressing upon 
ill those who intended coming to the convention the importance 
and the necessity of wiring ahead for reservations, seems to have 
ec! er-estimated by some, who were placed to considerable 


discomfort because of trouble in getting accommoda- 


tions ever, despite this fact, everything progressed splendidly. 
Interest in the Technical Section 

Unusual interest was manifested in the technical division, which 

might he called the feature of the occasion. Paper makers 

havi akening to a realization of the possibilities of this 


division and have all been extending every encouragement to 
make it possible for their technical men to become affiliated with 
this | The result has been marvelous. Although but in its 
second year, the division now numbers 207. Considerable research 
and investigation work has been in progress, under the auspices 
f the hnical Association, and there is every reason to believe 
that t union—collaboration might be a better term—of the 
best t ical men in the industry will eventually mean more than 


timated, not only to the men themselves, but also to 
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Makes Splendid Showing. 








the mill owners. The meeting of the Technical Association, which 


was held last September, at the Grand Central Palace, in New 
York City, during the week the Chemical Exposition was in prog- 
ress, was so well attended, and the members were so enthusiastic, 
that no limit was placed on the hopes for the meeting which has 


just been recorded. Nor can any limit be defined to what has 


been accomplished at this session. The attendance was surprisingly 


large. Frank L. Moore, ex-president, now a vice-president, of 
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the parent body, remarked, in a brief address to the gathering, 
that he had hardly expected to find the assemblage such’ a power- 
ful one. 
The Technical Section Becomes a Regular Division 
On Wednesday the Executive Committee of the Technical Sec- 
several hours getting matters in shape for 
The 


standing committees resolved themselves into a committee 


tion met and spent 


and the 
“of the 


presentation before the general body. chairman 


whole” and adopted several resolutions. Perhaps one of the most 
noteworthy steps taken was the decision to change the name of 
\merican Paper & Pulp Association 
\ssociation of the 


the Technical Section of the 
to the 
The matter of membership in the association was discussed at 
length, and it was thought advisable to make the requirements for 


Technical Pulp and Paper Industry. 


eligibility much more rigid and stringent than they have been in 
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, (he importance of the Technical Association is fully 
realize s felt that, in order to work for the best interests 
‘ d to obtain the highest possible results, it is neces 
i plicants for membership to qualify themselves 
( or 
eciae to increase the char r the initiation fee, 
i! SIU. instead of Sod il cans tia ( . s dues 
ill ( vi | ( yu el CTstlip Was 
this ith LEC while 
Whe ¢ 
i discussion on the relation of air-dried pulp to a 
showing how necessary it was to establish a stand 
0 morning the Technical Association held its regu 
eeting lhe matters proposed by the executive 
There was no objection to the change in the 
tr the Technical Association of the American 
\ssociation to the Technical Association of the 
' per Industry ll. DB. Carruth made a report on the 
ember question, making the entrance requirements consid- 
erably rd 
Dean Baker Talks on the Importance of Forestry 
f note that the association was welcomed to the 
the state of New York by Dean Hugh P. Baker, 
State College of Fores at Syracuse University. 
ule personage than Dean Baker could hardly have 
¢ this address, for he represents the funda 
make the paper industry a possibility. His princi 
pment of uncultivated forest lands and for the 
‘ ul our W led lands are of great importance to every 
and are peculiarly in line with the work being done 
the Te ical .\ssociation. Mr. Baker stated that New York 
state was formerly the largest producing state in the Union, and 
uli e retained that position had any effort been made by the 
state government to develop the resources within its boundaries, 
r to ¢ irage the work of the agricultural colleges throughout 
the sta lean Laker stated facts and figures to show to what 
( tate had neglected its forests, and he also made plain 
a t loss this had entailed. He stated that forests should 
l in the same manner tl agricultural grounds aré 
a ‘ n ( sou Is un vith 
I st | Saxo! il (, mal \ 11 ral where they 
udopte ‘ ‘ precat ind where the results have 
Pov \ f the expense 
\ Committee to Investigate the Dyestuff Situation 
( rade will rot vitl terest ft appomtment of a 
ree, two of whi a ( ert color chemists, while 
tl ractical ul eneincel 1 Ve gate the dvestutt 
s i Ilv w I ( irg¢ n of adulterated 
ire now neg “floated here is 1 need to state just 
e manufacturers o er ha sutfered from the 
I \ ese ( nh are interior 
al do not suit t pa iker eeds. In his effort 
et t is a mad effort—to secure colors, it is not at all in- 
excus t the mill man should deceived by the substitution 
Oot o1 hes erior grades lo this committee the following 
nav ‘ Otto Schuts and Ludwig Strepp, of the 
Badische ( New York City, and H. K. Moore, of the 
Burgess Sulphite Company, 0 Berlin, N. H. Henry E. Fletcher 
vas re-elected chairman of the division to serve with the same 
othice who have worked with him during the past year. 
GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 
Che general business meeting of the American Paper and Pulp 
\ssociation was called to order on Thursday afternoon at 2:15. 
Much nterest was manifested in President Moore's report, which 
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summarized the trade events of the past year. The report fol- 


lows in full 
THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL 
Xeport of Frank L. Moore, president 
sociation, at Waldorf-Astoria, New 
1916 
We are 


iwnual meeting 


REPORT 
& Pulp As- 


Thursday, February 17, 


\merican Paper 


York, 


assembled here in convention for our thirty-ninth 


that your president 


“Nine- 


It is customary at this time 


make a report. | feel like taking for my text the words 


teen-lifteen”—referring to the year just closed 


It is a year which has seen continental Europe devastated by 


wal The agencies for destruction used were never equalled for 


cruelty in medieval times. No war was ever as far-reaching in 


its effects as this. Questions of international affairs have arisen 


that have taxed the powers of diplomacy of the vreatest statesmen 


of the world. Criticism of any government or man in power will 


always be the rule, but we must congratulate ourselves that we in 


this country have been blessed with the wise statesmanship dis- 


played by those whom we elected to office. We may differ and 


criticize the policies of the present National Administration, but we 
with the world. 


must congratulate ourselves that we are at peace 


We do not know what the future will bring forth, but let us pray 





Paver Co., Newton’ [I Atts, 


NEWTON FALLs 


FRANK L. Moore, 


N. Y. Retirinc Presipent, AMERICAN Paper & Pup ASSN. 


that the European conflict will be ended without this country being 
nvolved in war. We will then be the only country left on the face 
of the globe to assist in the readjustment of the demoralized con- 


ditions created by the war. When that time comes it will require 
men of ability and men of nerve, with red blood running in their 
veins. 
Because the problems which confront our State Department are 
spread broadcast through the public press, it may appear that the 
original grey 


questions which come before it require more of the 


matter to solve than matters which each one of you have been 


called upon to decide during the past year. | do not believe one 
of you will admit but that you have been obliged to give just as 
deep thought in deciding the policies of your companies the past 
year as any man in public office has had to give to the questions 
which have come before him. 

Business of all kinds during the early part of the year 1915 was 
in a demoralized condition. Hardly any class of manufacturers 


Many 


was able to secure orders to keep their plants running full. 
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No. 3 Machine Trims Sheet 81” Wide; News, Single or Doub‘e Manila, Pat. Coated. 


The Thames River Specialties Co. 
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FOLDING BOX BOARDS 
CARD MIDDLES 
PATENT COATED BOARDS 


Post Office Shipping Station 
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goods at cost or below that they might be able to 
Of the 250,000 
manufacturing corporations in the United States | believe if each 


ff them sold 
eep their employees employed full time at full pay 
k ) 


ne would give its condition of business during the first six months 


; 1915 we would be startled at the small number that showed any 
profit whatever 


\ Year of Radical Changes 

The only exception that I wish to make to this statement would 
e those corporations that are engaged in the manufacture of war 
material. The boom which orders for war material gave stimu- 
ated all kinds of manufacturing, so that in the early fall the mills 
in our industry were all running nearly to capacity. | cannot 
remember a year in which there have been such radical changes in 
manufacturing, the increase in and the 


the conditions of cost 


,dvance in the price of all manufactured articles. The following 
isa memorandum showing the percentage of increase in cost in 
various material which we have to buy. I have not figured this 
out to know what it will add to the cost per ton of paper, as these 


figures cover material going into all kinds of paper: 


Rags wee ; ; 9¢ 33° 
Old papers ‘ pirate Pe Gacs 11% 100% 
yy 100% 


Repair material, piping, ete : 
1500‘ 2000% 


Dye stuffs 


pleached 


Chemical pulps, including Kraft, 


33° 50° 


and unbleached sulphite ews 33 
1040% 
147% 
131% 
40% 
Mechanics ‘ne 300% 
Felts enemas ida teeuUenen eke tiews 10% 
PE cds oa alata arc eek grat or acek estas 33° 


Screen plates .. eis 7 Mees 5 


Bleaching powder 
Soda ash 
Bituminous coal 


Common labor 


Brass castings and material .............. 90% 


The above heures tor labor are not confined entirely to our 


industry, but they effect us for the reason that men are continually 
leaving and going to plants that are manufacturing war material, 
so that the price for labor paid reflects itself on every one employ- 


ing labor. Since these figures were made up two or three weeks 


ago, | find there has been further advances on a good deal of the 


material, that 


which, we believe, show prices are continually 


going up 
lhe increase in the selling price of paper will vary from 3 per 
cent. to 40 per cent., according to the different grades. 
I want to 


N. Hurl y, 


sibly vou 


quote trom 


Edward 
vice-chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. Pos- 
may all it, but the 


commission has been making investigations of the business done 


a portion of the address of Mr. 


have had a copy of this and read 


by corporations in this country 
am g 


In the following figures which I 
omg to give you was eliminated banking, railroads and public 
lities corporations. Outside 


uty 


of the above, the commission finds 
100,000 of these have 
In addition, 90,000 make less than $5,000 
net per year, while only the 60,000 remaining, 
ones, make $5,000 per vear and over 


% 1 . 
-,000 business corporations in the country 


ho net income whatever 


the more successful 
; Of the 250,000, only 5,000 
= annually one-half to one million dollars worth of goods. and 
4,500 have a total sales of one million to five million dollars, while 
only 462 industrial and mercantile corporations in the United 


tates do an annual business of five million dollars or more. 


The Government's Interest in the Small Business Man 


These figures are startling, and I believe that this knowledge has 


more than anything else to do with the spirit that is prevalent in 
official Was! 
Manufactnuy 

anutactuy Mr. Hurley goes on to 
ate that more attention must be paid to the small and middle- 
sized busine Ss that it is worthy of thei- 


ington to do everything that can be done to aid the 
g industries of this country. 


consideration, and that 
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taken to these serious conditions. 


You know that I believe in the right kind of a cost system, so 


measures must be improve 
that one may know what each grade and weight of paper that he 
makes costs. You know that for some years I have suggested that 


every mill should employ someone to install a cost system, and 
that this system should be uniform with all mills, so that we could 
compare costs in an intelligent way. The profitable concern should 
be willing to help educate the smaller and unprofitable concern, so 
that its business would continue on a profitable and stable basis. 
If vou have read many of the articles that have been in the papers 
in the last few months you know that many groups of manufac- 
turers are doing this very thing. Their attorneys have advised 
them that it is absolutely legal for them to do it, and this all leads 
up to the question of open price, which business men are giving 


so much thought to today. 


Necessity of Cost Accounting System in the Industry 


We have cultivated the assistance and friendship of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and our relations to-day are very pleasant. We 
have said to it that we would supply it with any information that 
we could in regard to the paper industry: that we would be glad 
to work with it and make suggestions in regard to a uniform cost 
system, which I believe it will ask us to adopt, or rather the reports 
which it may ask us to make to that department will compel prac- 
tically a uniform system of accounting in order to arrive at the 
This is not only 
true of the paper business, but will be applicable to the 250,000 


information which we will be obliged to give it. 


business corporations of this country to which Mr. Hurley has 


referred. If a request had come from the Federal Trade Com- 


mission asking us for suggestions for a cost accounting system it 
Council for its 
| should have strongly recommended to the council that 


would have been brought before the Executive 
action. 
a committee be appointed consisting of one man from each division 
or group of manufacturers familiar with the manufacturing con- 
ditions of the grades of paper represented by it, this committee to 
Trade Commis- 


This will 


Federal 
sion that they might arrive at a uniform cost system. 


confer with the cost accountants of the 
undoubtedly be requested of us during the coming year. 

[ might also say at this time that we have asked the Federal 
-in States where 
different blanks they 


have, asking for information from the paper manufacturers to see 


Government and the various State Governments 


paper is made—to send us all the which 
if we cannot find some way in which to have these standardized, 


thus doing away with a large amount of duplication of ‘work, 
which, I believe, most of you are called upon to do in order to fill 
out these various blanks. This work has not been completed and 
will go over into next year, and should be submitted to the Execu- 
tive Council for its approval after your secretary has arrived at 
bureaus 


the standard forms that are acceptable to the various 


seeking this information. 


The News Division Withdraws from the Association 
\ year ago | said that the past year would be the reconstruction 
That prophecy has partly been fulfilled. 
While we have been adding to the association, one group of manu- 


period of this association. 


facturers From 


information I have received, I believe that many of the news manu- 


as a group—has seen fit to withdraw its support. 


facturers of the United States will become members of this asso- 
ciation as individuals, instead of through their News Association. 
I have asked and invited criticisms of the manner in which our 
work has been conducted, and have asked for suggestions as to 
what we could do which would tend to give you better service. 
To me it is almost inconceivable that it should be expected that 
a new plan of organization such as was adopted about two years 
ago would be so perfect that there would not be criticism and 
chances for improvement. When the news manufacturers decided 
that they wished to withdraw from their connection with us, I put 
it to them in that way, and asked them for such suggestions as 
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they had make that might tend to better efficiency. The result 
writ nferences, and of a great deal of work and time being 
spent in endeavor to maintain their affiliation with us as an 
eanization, has resulted many of the news people expressing 
desire to maintain their connection with this association and lend 
heir sul to it. Just on what basis this can be done must be 
rked « vithin the next few months. In this connection | 

) to quote again from Mr. Hurley, in which he reters to 


onal organizations That is in which an industry, no matter 


it mav be divided up into groups, must maintain a national 


rganizatiol He says “There should be a greater degree of 


oroanization and of mutual helpfulness in all lines of trade and 






dustries that \merican business may be welded into a com 
nercial and industrial whol The part of the government being 
‘ nerate with business men on request, to bring about the 
sults that ill benetit isiness and hence promote our nationat 
liare. One of the most effective forms of organization is the 
de ass tial The association has a wide Id of usefulness 
proper tiviti Concerns in the same industry may take 
iction looking towards tmproving their processes of 
nanufacture, staudardizing their product, improving their system 
ascertaining costs, obtaining credit information and encourag- 
the development of trade journals.” He also savs that em- 
( must be taken into consideration in the readjustment of 
social and economic conditions. [| will speak more of this later. 

All Manufacturers Should Be Members of an Association 
Such a frank statement coming with authority from a commis- 
| designed to regulate and assist business in this coun- 
ld remove all objections that any man has to joining a 
tior This in itself should be one of the strongest 
reasons every manufacturer of pulp and paper in the United 
States should be a member of a national organization so that when 
e are askee r costs and conditions that confront us we will be 
help. to supply such information in an intelligent 
the ma conflicting statements of costs and con 
resente t the Wavs ( \leans Committee 
( l \ldrich nll was being framed lf ( re to avoid 
‘ ‘ i tl 1 II 1 dl ld elp oursel es, we 
ional organization, and it must have the loyal 

ond turer of pulp and paper 

I i great deal said anc vritte n regard to the 
ill prevail in tl untry when the European wat 
You ha heard a great deal in regard t nti-dumping, 
t that will effect not only I ! it the coun- 
tr Ole \ll | care to say in this connection ts that we are 
with the Department of Commerce and the Federal 
( ission, and they have now before them a general idea 
ir business and what we believe the conditions will be that 
ill have to meet should Europe use this country as a dumping 
ground tor her manufactured products at the cloose of the war 
We have given them thus far all they have asked for. We are 
repared to give them statements more in detail at any time that 
ey may ask for them, but this condition confronts them. which 


ikes it almost impossible to formulate definite plans at the present 


me, and that is, when will the war end \lmost every week is 


ng up many complications that may have to be considered 


e framing of any proposition towards the protection of 


industries against the dumping here of products from 


reign countries. Mr. Hurley further says, that some may think 
lat he in earnest in advocating organization, but he says 
My earnestness proceeds from an understanding of the critical 


nditior h confronts American business—industrial prepared- 
hess must be the watchword. Let us have better organization and 
Breater ethciency at home What more do we want? The door 
Mas been opened and we are invited to enter It is up to the 


various di 


sions to instruct their executive committees what action 
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to take in the meeting of the Executive Council towards accepting 
the invitation which has been given us to seek governmental aid 
and assistance, so that the 100,000 business corporatioons that show 
no income whatever may be so enabled to improve their conditions 
that their stockholders may receive that to which they are entitled. 


The Open Price Agreement 


| have already touched briefly upon the open price proposition, 
and that is this: I am be- 
[ think it should 


luties of the association this coming year to follow 


but 1 wish to say just a word more, 


coming a firm believer in publicity of this kind. 
he One ot the 


closely the activities of other organizations in regard to the open 


price agreement. | know that during the past year many groups 


of manufacturers have been gradually adopting this plan in the 


conduct of their business, and that they have been surprised at the 


results obtained. Many of the manufacturers of wrapping papers 


have adopted this plan of sending out price lists that are open to 


he inspection of everyone. This has had a stabilizing influence 


inasmuch as it shows to t small manufacturer—and he who has 


always n suspicious of others—that if he has this information 
he ore intelligently market his own product. The day for 
large rporations to unduly depress prices, and drive the small 
manufacturer out of business, and then unduly inflate prices, has 


past. Methods of this kind were what brought about the restrain- 
ing intluence of our government towards business. 

Che courts have ruled that it is perfectly legal for men to meet 
cesses, trade conditions, past prices, establish trade 
g¢ as future price s are not discussed. This, however, 


not in any way prevent anyone from publishing the prices 
which he is asking for his product. 

We all it is not the 
demoralize 


eit 


know that prosperous concerns that 


business, but the unprosperous ones, because they are 


to the business, have not an 


ler new accurate system of cost 


accounting, or are not familiar with market and trade conditions, 


so that | believe the open price proposition will do more to educate 


the unprosperous to a true realization of their condition than anv- 


thing else tha | done. 


The courts hold this to be strictly 


lawful 


\ Meeting to Discuss Compensation Insurance 


We have devoted a little time this past year to the 


compensation insurance, and the laws in various States, with 


conditions that are imposed upon the 


New York State manutacturers. It was 


particular reference to the 





thought wise to call a 


meeting of all manufacturers of pulp and paper in this State to 


discuss the Compensation Act of this State \ committee was 
appointed from that meeting that will handle the matter inde- 
pendent of the association, except that I hope they ill feel at 
liberty to call upon the association for such assistance as it may 
he able to give them. I believe in compensation insurance that is 


fair hoth to the employer and employee, but the indemnities which 
I - o 


provides are so much larger than in an) 
that it places a 


vanufacturers in this State that must be 


\ ] - 
the New York State law 





other State of which I knew 


burden upon the 
taken care of in overhead 
away be 


. } t 
paper in other States 


harges ond that imposed upon other manufacturers of 
There should be some uniformity in these 
should be 


laws. Labor protected, but at the same time capital 


should be protected 

| had occasion to say before the rating board some few months 
ago that it would not be long before it would be necessary to ask 
our Legislature to pass a law insuring the widows and orphans 
who are investing in the stocks and bonds of corporations a divi- 
dend on their investment: that all recent legislation in this State 


relating to industrial conditions was discourage the 


this State. I 
considered for some time the advisability of taking this matter up 


tending to 


employment capital in any new enterprises in 


through our association inasmu¢h as it was largely a State matter, 
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AND 
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ESTABLISHED 1888. 


Falulah Paper Company 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Regular sizes and weights carried in stock ready for imme- 
diate shipment. 
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we can give prompt service on orders for special sizes and 
thicknesses. 
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as | found it lent a certain prestige that we could not have at the 
heginnins any other way. The association would have been just 
as willing—and I believe will be next year—to take up any question 

if it should be requested to do so—by any group of manufac- 
turers in any other State. 

In Regard to Foreign Trade Opportunities 

We have heard a great deal about the possibilities for the manu- 
facturers of this country to obtain their share of the trade in the 
markets of the world brought about by war conditions. It is a 


notable fact that, with very few exceptions, none of the manufac- 


turers in this country were in a position to accept foreign trade, 


due largely to ignorance of the conditions which foreign trade 


would impose upon them, of credit conditions, of shipping condi- 
last, but not least, of our fear of the Sherman anti-trust 


tions, and 


w. If we are to compete in foreign trade with the conditions 


osed upon us by foreign countries, industries must be allowed 
to organize for their own protection in prices and the markets 
it they may seek. Governmental Washington favors organiza- 


handle our export trade, with greater privileges than our 


‘aws would permit for the handling of domestic trade. I believe 


it the Government will arrive at a solution of this problem, so 
that the othold which American manufacturers are obtaining 
abroad to-day will not be lost when normal conditions again pre- 
ul throughout the world. Many of the manufacturers of all 
sinds of material are fully aware of the dangers that may come 
us when war orders cease, and we are obliged to return to 


normal conditions. The wisest of them are handling their domestic 
trade with a view of maintaining it on a profitable basis under the 
nged conditions that are bound to come. 

We must not be so optimistic as to believe that the abnormal 
conditions existing to-day will always prevail. I would like to see 
as one of the activities of the association for next year, a careful 
study made of the foreign markets, and to be prepared to render 
assistance—which, I believe, it will be asked to do by the Depart- 
that a 
None 


of us know with any degree of certainty as to what the manufac- 


ment of Commerce and the Federal Trade Commission 


permanent foreign trade may be established and maintained. 


uring conditions will be in the European countries when the war 


ends, but we do know that some of the countries at war are at 
the present time buying equipment for a large industrial develop- 
ment that they may be able to obtain the commercial supremacy 


of the world. Thus it behooves us in our day of prosperity to 


repare for the inevitable competition that will come for the 
markets f the world 
Importance of Our Weekly Letter 
(Through our weekly letter we have kept our members informed 


of the importations of pulps, chemicals, paper, etc. We have 
received so many flattering comments, particularly on the import 
information, that this has been continued at considerable expense. 
This information alone will be the means of our receiving income 


from have not been affiliated with us in the 


certain sources that 
past. If each one of you would read this weekly letter it would 
save considerable correspondence, as we are asked many questions 


that have been previously explained in this letter 


\ National Organization a Necessity 
the past year the glazed and fancy paper manufacturers 
me an active organization; the tissue manufacturers have 
ecome an active organization; the box board manufacturers have 
an organization, and the chemical pulp manufacturers have per- 
{ fected their organization so that it is in much better shape than 
it Was a year ago. 


So that your officers feel encouraged that paper 
Manutacturers as a whole wish to maintain a national organiza- 


tion. This is all the more true as I know that at least part of the 


news mat 


. 


ufacturers wish to have individual memberships and con- 
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tribute to the support of this association even though they feel 
as though they cannot belong as an organization. Your secretary 
is also in touch with other groups of manufacturers making other 
kinds of paper, and is receiving much encouragement that they 
will become active organizations. These groups may be small but 
whatever they do may have its effect on the industry as a whole. 
The Federal Trade Commission has been made acquainted with our 
form of organization. It also knows that some of the divisions may 
not care to be connected with the National Organization, but the 
commission has said to us that not only our industry but all in- 
dustries should have a national organization and that they will look 
to national organizations, representing groups of manufacturers 
information that them to render 


They have also said that no group of manufacturers 


like ourselves, for wil! enable 
assistance. 
can afford to be without a national organization. The commission 
also says that men should not have any fear whatever in belonging 
to an organization as they are there to help build up rather than 
destroy business, and the inference is that he who does not belong 


to an association will be asked why he does not. 


Surprising Growth of the Technical Division 


\ year ago there was organized the technical division, which 


takes in—as | might say—‘*The man behind the gun”’—and has in 
its membership men from all divisions—the engineers, the chemists, 
the superintendents, the practical men, as well as officers of many 
companies. Its membership has largely increased—the dues are 
small and this division should have some financial support from 
The budget that has 


however, is so small as not to permit of giving them the aid which 


the parent organization. been prepared, 


they should have. | know from many that they are enthusiastic 
as they are able to come together and discuss the processes of 
manufacturing and the problems which they are up against every 
day, and this interchange of ideas is valuable. I want to see every 
encouragement given them that it is possible to be done. 


Closer and Better Relations with Labor Necessary 


Another condition that is confronting us and becoming more 
g § 


serious every day is the frame of mind in which we find the labor- 


ing class. It is the foreign element that is being incited to riot, 


destruction and strikes by labor agitators whose only object is to 


create a larger income for themselves. I do not want to be mis- 


understood as I recognize the right of labor to organize and in 


many cases it should organize, but its organization should en- 


courage efficiency, improvement, closer co-operation with em- 


ployers rather than to be educated that it can obtain its just rights 
only by strikes. Wages lost in a strike can never be recovered, 
and the money lost by manufacturers when its employees are on 
It takes years for any increase 


I believe 


a strike can never be recovered. 
in wages to equal the amount which is lost by a strike. 
that the better educated of the American people would welcome any 
suggestions that can be made to bring about closer and more pleas- 
ant relations with their employers. It makes no difference to me 
whether or not a man in my employ can speak the English lan- 
guage. He is a human being and as such is entitled to the same 
courteous treatment that [ would accord to any English speaking 
employee. The human element must be recognized to a greater 
extent than in the past. 

Labor is being educated to the point that it believes it should 
There has been a great deal of study given 
to this, and many plants are in actual operation where labor is 


share in the profits. 
recognized in this way. This is a workable plan in large cor- 
porations, but when we consider that there are only 462 corpora- 
tions doing an annual business of $5,000,000.00 or more out of 
the 250,000 business corporations in this country, it is plain that 
some plan must be worked out so that the employees of small manu- 
facturers may receive a just remuneration for their labor. I also 
believe that if the actual conditions of a company were put before 
a committee of the employees, that demands would not be made 
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that are that is, they would recognize the in- 


ng made today ; 


iustice weir demands, and would use their influence to improve 


conditions if it was understood that they were to share in the 
results obtained by improved conditions. 

How many of the working people of this country know what the 
100,000 of the 


employing labor have no net income whatever, and 


Federal Trade Commission has discovered that 


corporatt 


that 90,000 more make less than $5,000 per year—practically 75 


per cent the 250,000 business corporations of this country. It 
' 


that this number of corporations are not paying their 
stockholders any kind of a dividend, and labor if it is to be em- 
recognize the fact that capital must receive an income 


n its investment. On account of capital invested in corporations 


subiected to all the whims and fancies of legislators, the 


being 


uncertaint f business, capital demands—and justly so—more 
than 6 per cent, of its money as this can be obtained on practically 


nvestments 


guarantes 
Employer Must Discuss Mill Affairs with Employees. 


| am about ready to suggest in my own mill the appointment of 
ymmittee from the employees that can meet with me at least 


that we can discuss the physical condition of the 


mce a mont sO 


mill. and make such suggestions as they think wise to improve the 
effciet of any man or department. All of this with the idea 
that vages and conditions are to be improved they must lend 
thei ssistance to this end, 

I als ( the various divisions that represent the manufac- 
ture similar grades of paper should frankly discuss labor con- 
ditions work, the wages paid, and in addition that the 


manufacturers in various sections of the country that 
ire confronted with local conditions should come together and dis- 


matters, and then take it up with their employees. For 


cuss these 
this to be productive of good results everyone must have in mind 
they must be honest in their dealings with labor; that they must 
recognize the human element that is entering into all conditions 
of society today. 


The Dye Situation Most Troublesome. 


w of any industry that has received more publicity 
during the past year than the dye situation. We have been pos 


sessed of some information which at times we could not give out as 


it was feared it would result in criticism and some opposition, but 


now | can tell you how active we have been in our endeavor to ob- 


tain colors. We have been working in connection with the Na 


tional Cotton Manufacturers’ 


7 


\ssociation and thei interests, 


as well as many other national associations that are affected by 


the color conditions. There have been many corporations pro- 
jected on paper to manufacture colors. It is reported that at the 
present time there are about 15,000 tons of colors that can be pro 
duced annually in the United States 
that I car 


mine who are 


From the best information 


obtain—which comes to me from person friends of 


engaged in the manufacture of col | doubt if 
there is more than half of this amount being produced at the 
present time 

The total annual consumption in the United States of analine 
colors is estimated at about 29,000 tons. It is estimated that there 
are two million working men and women in this country that 
are working for industries that are dependent upon the use of 
artificial colors. So you can see to what extent labor is affected by 
the present lor situation 


Last Spring I was asked—as president of this association—to 


become of the incorporators of the Consumers’ Dye Associa- 


tion, which was to be organized to act as a clearing house to 
comply the diplomatic negotiations between our State De- 
partment, I‘ngland and Germany, so that the two cargoes of color 


that wer 
country) 
bringing 


n the docks at Rotterdam could be brought into this 
ist as the plans were practically completed for the 


er of this color there occurred the unfortunate disaster 





of the Lusitania and all negotiations were stopped. This, however, 
did not stop the activities of the various associations representing 
the users of color in this country from continuing their efforts 
to find some way in which color could be imported. 

It is impossible for me to tell you of the diplomatic negotiations 
that have gone on, the character of them, cablegrams, etc., that 
| have seen that have come through personal sources, but I can 
assure you that there has been no stone left unturned by your of- 
ficers to obtain color. Your executive committee authorized us to 
support the Hill bill, which is designed to encourage the manu- 
facture of colors in this country. We appeared at the hearing of 
this bill in Washington, and a representative from my district 
in Congress appeared, and will do all that he can to encourage such 
legislation as to permit of the establishment of the color industry 


in this country. 
Difficulties of Establishing a Coal Tar Industry 


| can only touch briefly on what is deemed necessary for the en- 
couragement of the establishment of this industry. Some believe 
that on account of the large capital required that the users of 
colors must make contracts that cannot be disturbed when Germany 


Whether 


or not Congress will enact an effective anti-dumping law remains 


begins to dump her colors here at the close of the war. 
to be seen \n extensive report was made for the American 
Chemical Society by a committee headed by Dr. Hesse who was 
for ten years a research chemist with the Badische Analine Colore 
Works in Germany and New York, and for the last ten years a 
consulting chemist in New York. This report says that to create 
a coal tar chemical industry this country will require in addition 
to the present 30 per cent. duty on analine colors ad valorem, 
72 cents per pound specific. Of course, this specific duty would 
be effective on the cheaper colors—many of which are used in the 
manufacture of paper—but as the price of color advanced it would 
not be as effective as the 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

There is a great deal of caution being used now by those who are 
going into the manufacture of color on account of the uncer- 
tainty of what action Congress may take. It has been found by 
investigations that the necessary raw material for the production 
of colors can be obtained in this country. 

There is one thing, however, that should be considered in our 
advocating a duty on raw coloring material, and that is, the ad- 
free of duty, 


mission to this country, paper colored with the same 


color that we are attempting to protect. This paper would be in 
direct competition with the colored papers that could be pro- 
duced here. 

Your association is well known to all of the other organizations 
who are working on this color situation, and I shall hope to see 


this same relationship continued. 


Relationship of Divisions 


I believe there can be brought about a closer relationship of 
divisions ; that is, their interests are more closely allied than might 
appear as such to many. My suggestion would be that the 
executive council discuss labor, conditions—as I have outlined— 
discuss conditions of foreign trade, proper system of cost’ account- 
ing, its meetings with the Federal Trade Commission, ete. To 
have this most effective the various divisions should instruct their 
executive committee the action they should take on these various 
matters, but leave it to the judgment of their committee when 
meeting in executive council to use their best judgment as to what 
action to take as related to our industry as a whole. 

I realize for the best results to be obtained it is going to require 
perhaps more time than many of you have given to association 
work. The economic conditions that are prevailing in this country 
today demand that you do this if you would be abreast of the times. 
and keep pace with the manufacturers of other kinds of product 
than ours. It does not require very much time to discount a 


bill, but it does require careful thought and consideration to dis- 
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-ount the future. This is what thoughtful men in all lines of 


husiness are attempting to do today, and everyone of you are 


undoubtedly doing the same. 
During the past year, as I have already stated, I have asked for 
We have had some criticisms 


criticisms of what we were doing. 


but I have been disappointed that they have not come to us direct. 
When I have heard of them I have taken them up direct and have 
taken occasion to define our policy subject to the approval of the 
executive council. In order that you may know what some of these 
criticisms have been, and our position in relation to them, I am 


gomg to reter to one or two 


The Tariff, Free Storage of Pulp, Ete. 


Some months ago we were asked by one of the officers of the 
association to bring before our executive council the question of 
having a committee appointed to make such recommendations as it 


saw fit at this time in relation to the tariff. The intended action 


was wrongly interpreted in some sources—either intentionally or 


unintentionally, and on account of the criticisms this committee 


has never been active. I have stated that our position on the tariff 


is simply this—that it is our duty to watch all pending legislation, 


gather such figures and statistics as we can and keep our mem- 


bers informed upon the above; that it was not planning and would 


not—unless the executive council ordered it—to take any active 


part in any tariff legislation. 


\nother thing that caused some commendation and criticism 
was the part which we were supposed to take in the action ia 
regard to the free storage of pulp. This action was started in 


the name of the American Paper & Pulp Association by the execu- 
tive committee of the chemical pulp division, As soon as this was 
known we attempted to have our name withdrawn and another 
substituted as we realized that we were not in a position to take 
an active part. This was finally straightened out I believe to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

\nother that 


time was the position we would take as an association on freight 


matter caused considerable disturbance at the 


traffic matters. Some had the idea that we should constitute our- 


selves a traffic bureau. This I absolutely refused to do on the 
ground that our membership was scattered all over the United 
States, each section having its own grievances, some opposed to 
ther sections, and that these matters must be worked out by the 
various traffic organizations representing the paper manufacturers 
in various sections of the country. We were willing, however, to 
give any member such general information as we could in regard 
to impending freight rate changes, but for anything particular we 
would their 


with the suggestion that they join that traffic association. 


refer them to the traffic organization nearest mill, 


Thanks Associates for Valuable Cooperation 


Whenever the managers of the various traffic organizations met 


we were invited to be present, and we have given them such in- 
formation as they have asked for and rendered them every assist- 
ance possible without in any way preferring one section of the 


country as another. These were differences that would 


have to be thrashed out by the traffic managers themselves. When 


against 


lr position was made clear harmony prevailed. 

It would be ungrateful in closing if I did not express my ap- 
Preciation of the which the officers and 
Whenever 
there has heen a meeting of the executive council called men have 
This is the kind of support 
If I should speak of all who 
The 


of the various divisions have given us every possible 


and assistance 


executive council have given me during the past year. 


support 


traveled long distances to be present. 
that renders an organization efficient. 
have rendered us assistance the report would be too long. 
secretaries 
assistance 


I want to commend to you also the efficient work which your 


secretary has done. He has relieved me of practically everything. 
lle is the one that has attended most of the conferences to which 
| have referred in my report, and has cultivated the acquaintance of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Department of Commerce and 
others at Washington. He has succeeded in organizing other di- 
visions, and bringing the association down onto a business basis. 
The treasury is in the best condition that I have known it to be in 
in many The operating expenses of the association have 
been cut down several hundred dollars per month due to the zeal 


years. 


and efficiency which your secretary has displayed in the buying of 
material and his general office expense. 

On account of the small amount of the budget we are prevented 
from doing many things which could be done, which I believe would 
be profitable to all. I hope, however, that this coming year will 
see the association so active that at the end of the year you will 
feel like providing a larger revenue for its maintenance. 

[ trust you will give my successor the same loyal support and 
confidence which you have given to me. If you do, a year from 
stronger and better organization than 
we have at the present time. 


now should show a much 


\ Summary of President Moore’s Report 


activities which I 
part of the work of the Association this com- 


[ wish to summarize briefly some of the 


beliey e she vuld be 


ing year, 


Ist. Particular attention and support should be given to the 
Technical Section. This I believe is one of the most important 
sections of our organization. 

2nd. We should follow closely the suggestion that will be made 
by the paper section of the National Safety Council. The sug- 
gestions from this organization have been of a great deal of value 
by those who know the work it is doing. It should be of interest 
to all. 

3rd. We shall follow closely the work of the foreign trade 
department of the Department of Commerce. I expect that we 
will be asked soon to name a person to represent the paper in- 
dustry in a trip to South America, the expense to be borne by 


the Department of Commerce. 


4th. The import information of chemical pulp, paper, colors, 
etc., should be continued. 
5th. We should have reports from various sections of the 


country concerning water conditions and lumbering conditions so 
that this information can be given out in our weekly letter. 
6th. 


consideration. 


he open price proposition should receive very serious 


7th. Particular attention should be given the question of a 
uniform cost accounting for all mills by the Executive Council. 
The Federal Trade Commission will ask us to adopt some svstem 
of uniform cost accounting. We have already told them we will 
give them all the assistance we could when requested. 

Sth. 


matters or other National legislation affecting our industry. 


We should follow closely all legislation pertaining to tariff 


A. B. Daniels Elected President 


The election of A. B. Daniels, treasurer and manager of the 
Ee Paper Company, Adams, Mass., occasioned little 
surprise, for he has been regarded for some time as a possible and 
for the office. F. J. first 
vice-president of the. Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis., was 
While those outside of the association 
were not Frank L. Moore, it 
might have been expected that the members had no idea of losing 
In order to attain 
this end, and to show a deep sense of gratitude and appreciation, 


Brown 


a desirable candidate Sensenbrenner, 


re-elected vice-president. 


aware of what was in store for 


his services in some active, important capacity. 


a new vice-presidency was created, and Frank L. Moore was forced 


to be its first incumbent. A. D. Naylor was re-elected secretary- 
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meme 
eas h such a capable staff to guide its destinies, the No. 18 East Forty-tirst street. Members are invited to call at 
tre association could hardly be more encouraging. the association sooms when in the city and are urged to use the 
Mr. D ls, the new president, has been actively engaged in facilities in any way which may add to their convenience. 
: e association for many years, and is prominent in 
ty ugh his connections with the L. L. Brown Paper Periodicals 
Compat lle has served on important committees of the asso- The association subscribes for twenty-three (23) magazines and 
iat thoroughly acquainted with the needs of the paper periodicals for the benefit of the members. 
el | eneral knowledge, ability and keen interest in the eRe aes 
eneral Ifare of the industry make him ht in every way to take Statistics 
ld « mportant reins formerly held by Frank L. Moore Statistics covering the entire paper and pulp industry are com- 
piled by the association and are kept on file in full detail for the 
REPORT OF A. D. NAYLOR. SECRETARY AMERICAN PAPER © benetit of the members 
AND PULP ASSOCIATION 
Labor Bureau 
; Ur lerable interest to all present was the veya of A. D The association maintains a labor bureau. Since May 1, 1915, 
Navi { ecretar\ During his time in office, which has not 
r et re the first-year mark, Mr. Naylor has found little time 
t might be said that the period was a decidedly 
ne for a new man to take hold of s uportant a 
sitiot et Mr. Naylor persisted, and, regardless of his many 
a ( st of which were due to the many ways in which 
isines involved, he has been able to perform worthy service 
ition \. D. Naylor's term as secretary thus far 
1 ell be characterized as one of the most turbulent in the 
e organizatior Kaw material troubles, chemical af- 
fairs eight rate hearings and numerous other new bugaboos 
all the I uired the att n of the secretary. Mr. Naylor de 
‘ ric i ‘ llowing report 
re Moore in his report has thoroughly covered the past 
oe of the a tir ind has made recommendations 
for the r | shall, therefore, conline my report as much as 
pos ‘ the wi nd activities of the associa- 
( ‘ except 1 general way, the work and 
1 t Ma | he ite assumed the position ot 
Membership 
scal year, January 31, 1916, the total mem- 
( s n was 246 companies, made up as follows 
I Division ; ee cae ae 
( aper Manufacturers’ Association cd 19 
Gla & Far ‘aper .\ssociati l 
aS ft & ae sont eget ee c \. D. Naytor, SEcrETARY-TREASURER, AMERICAN Paper & Pup 
ewsprint Manutacturers’ .\ssociation weer Se SOCIATION. 
Specialties Division ; oes S the association has received ninety-one (91) applications for posi- 
lissue Paper Manutacturers’ -\ssociation 27 tions, and has furnished fifty-two (52) manufacturers with lists 
Wrapping Paper Division - 49 of available men 
Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association 35 
Proudfoots’ Commercial Agency 
246 fhe association maintains a membership with Proudfoots’ Com- 
his i considerable increase over the previous year mercial Agency During the past fiscal year forty-one (41) re- 


Che Technical Section has a membership of two hundred and 


e (20 ndividuals 


Executive Council 


[he Executive Council has held five meetings during the past 


scal t 
Change of Fiscal Year 

The Executive Council, at a meeting on April 10, 1915, voted 
to char the date of the fiscal year from December 31 to January 
$l. This action was taken in order to have the fiscal year end at 
the ch f the month just preceding the annual meeting, which 
is alwa eld during the month of February. 

Visitors 

During the period from May 1, 1915, to January 31, 1916, one 

hundred and twenty members have called at the association rooms, 


ports have been received through this source for inquiring mem- 


bers 


Library : 


\ library is maintained in the association rooms in which are 
iled all publications of interest to the paper and pulp manufac- 
turers. 

During the past fiscal year thirty-nine (39) publications have 
been added to the reference library. 

Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce a permanent exhibit of samples of all kinds of paper 
made in various foreign countries has been established at the as- 


sociation headquarters. 


Information Bureau 


Che association maintains an information bureau of general 


facts about the entire paper and pulp industry. 
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The secretary has received since May 1, 1915, from members 


and others, eight hundred and seventy-seven (877) requests for 
various information on general subjects of the paper and pulp 
industry, which requests have been given careful attention and 


answeret 
The volume of general correspondence in connection with com- 
mittee work and all other activities of the association has been 
considerable 
Bulletins 
ihe association issues a bulletin each week. These bulletins 


are carefully prepared at a considerable expense and contain in- 
formation with regard to general business conditions, the pulp 
situation, import information, and matters of general interest to 
the members. 

It has been our aim during the past year to control the number 
of circulars sent out to the members, and we have, therefore, in- 
cluded all matters of interest in the weekly bulletins. 

We would strongly urge members to review the bulletin eacn 
week, as otherwise matters of valuable interest will not come to 
their attention. 


The bulletins are prepared with sub-headings, which permits 


members read only such matter as particularly interests them. 
Circulars 

During the past fiscal year the association has issued eight hun- 

dred and twenty-five (825) circulars and reports, of which one 


hundred and eleven (111) were issued for the general associa- 
tion, and seven hundred and fourteen (714) for the various 
divisions and affiliated associations. 


Meetings 


rhe secretary has attended meetings of the various associations 


and divisions held during the past year. 


Calls Made by Secretary 
The secretary of the association has called upon twenty-one (21) 
manufa 


turers, members of the association, since May 1 


Traffic Matters 


association does not maintain a traffic department, 


he nature of its organization 


While the 


and cannot on account of t handle 


traffic matters, it has, through its secretary, endeavored to keep 


in touch with all rate matters of interest to the members, so as to 
keep all members fully intormed. 
The 


meenigs, 


1915, 
Buffalo, Chicago, 


eleven (11) 
New York 


the proposed general increase in freight rates on paper, 


secretary, since May 1, has attended 


held at Washington and 
City, on 
and was present at the hearing before the examiner of the Inter- 
state ( The 
tion also furnished the various paper traffic managers data, to be 
used in 


ommerce Commission in New York City. associa- 


connection with the presentation of their arguments be- 
fore the 


been kept informed of the situation by circular. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, and the members have 


The secretary attended four meetings with regard to the change 
in the classitication on rags and paper stock, and was present at 
Washington when the case was presented before the examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This proposed change 
in classitication contemplated the advancing of rags and paper 
stock fifth to fourth 


would have resulted in an increase of about 15 per cent. 


less than carload lots, and 
We are 
pleased to report that the decision of the Interstate Commerce 


Irom class in 

Commission permanently suspended the advance. 
Federal Trade Commission 

The 


the Federal Trade Commission, and is endeavoring to work with 


secretary of the association has kept in close touch with 


them upon all the important matters which they have under con- 


sideration. Your secretary has received assurance from the mem- 


bers of 


the commission of their assistance in every way possible. 


Upon request a statement was prepared and filed with the com- 
mission, giving complete information regarding the association. 
Upon request the commission were furnished information as to 
cost accounting in paper and pulp mills, and were informed that 
any additional information desired would be gladly furnished. 
The commission has been making a careful investigation of the 
question of co-operation in foreign trade. A committee of the 
association, consisting of Messrs. F. L. Moore, B. A, Franklin, 
L. Chable, G. F. Steele, and A. D. Naylor, appeared before the 
Federal Trade Commission at their hearing in New York City 
on June 4, 1915, on the question of co-operation in foreign trade. 
Frank L. Moore acted as spokesman. , ; 
A brief setting forth the views of the committee was filed with 
the commission. 
The with a list of 
the members engaged in or interested in foreign trade, and in- 


association has furnished the commission 


auiries have been sent out giving the manufacturers an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views. We understand that the com- 


mission has made recommendation to Congress favoring co- 


operation in connection with the development of foreign trade. 
Merchant Marine 
The association, through a special committee, registered with 
States of 
merchant 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United America its 
sub- 


sufficient to offset the difference in 


vote of approval in relation to the marine for 


the 
cost between the operation of vessels under the American flag 


sidies from government 


and operation in the same deep-sea trades under foreign flags. 
Dyestuffs 

The 

with the situation regarding dyestuffs. 


officers of the association have been keeping in close touch 
The has_ at- 
tended five meetings in New York City of the various associa- 


secretary 
tions and others interested in dyestuffs for the purpose of con- 
Committees have been appointed to take 
up the question with the state department, as well as with the 


sidering the situation. 
German ambassador, with the view, if possible, of securing some 
relief from the present conditions. Nothing, however, has been 
accomplished up to the present time, but everything possible is 
being done to accomplish the results desired. 

The New 
York City of the various associations and others interested with 


secretary of the association attended a meeting in 


regard to the British embargo on logwood, and efforts were made 
to secure relief through the department of state. A _ Dill was 
recently introduced in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Hill, known as Bill No. 702, which provides a duty on dye- 
stuffs for the purpose of encouraging the development of the 
domestic manufacture of dyestuffs. 

The bill. 
secretary entered an appearance on behalf of the association be- 


Executive Committee voted to support this Your 


fore the Ways and Means Committee at Washington and was 
present representing the paper industry. 
A brief was filed setting forth the views of the association and 


was duly entered in the record. 


Compensation Insurance 
The association has been making quite an extensive investiga- 
tion with regard to the question of compensation insurance. Data 
was prepared, and your president and secretary appeared before 
the Compensation Rating Board in New York City for a general 
discussion of the subject as pertaining to the state of New York. 
The association- has also secured data from the paper and pulp 
manufacturers in the state of New York, with the view of work- 
ing out some satisfactory plan of mutual insurance. A general 
meeting of the New York Paper and Pulp Manufacturers was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria at 10 a. m. this morning, but as this 
report was prepared before the meeting it was impossible to 

embody therein information as to the result. 
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Foreign Trade 





he tary of the association has made frequent calls upon 
the the Bureau oft reizn and Domestic Commerce at 
Wa ith rega the dev nent foreign trade, and 
has re assurances of their stance We are 1 en- 
ea ike arra ements tor a representative t visit the 
Sout can countries c f he paper industry, with- 
ut ¢ the as investigate the trade ar nan 
tal ce 1 lf a satisfactor rangement is made so that 
‘ ‘ 1 ut, a full report will be submitted to 
. Information on the subject of foreign trade has 
e¢ ed to the embers as circumstances required 
5. rough a ecial committee, registered with 
£ the ( ( ¢ ere the United States of America, its 
rease in the statf and appropriations tor 
i i ‘ ient conduct of the Bureau of Foreign and 
D erce 
4 
Dumping After the War 
The n of the action necessary prevent dumping after 
| eiving careful consideration our gov 
” Is The offcers of your association have kept in 
4 the 1 rt ent of (4 mmerce, Federal Trace 
Com un ther depa ents of the government who are 
uestior We have advised them of our wish to 
( istance, and to furnish all information de 
sire | tion is also being considered in connection with 
(Congressman Hill providing a duty on dyestuffs 


National Safety Council 


\nnual Congress of the National Safety Council 





is he Philadelphia, Pa., on October 20, 1915. The American 
Pape iy ociation was represented by Henry W. Stokes, 
resi e York Haven Paper Company, who read a paper 

lation f Employment Departments to General Safety 
| ] ‘aper Mills.” 
Organization Work 

\ inufacturers’ division has been organized, and at 

s nembership of twenty-eight companies 

\ glazed and fancy paper association has been organized, and 
t present has a membership of eleven companies. 

\t the beginning of the last fiscal vear a Technical Section was 
organized and now has a membership of two hundred and five 
individuals 

\ paper and pulp manufacturers’ division of the National Safety 
Council v rganized, and while it is now in its infancy, it is 
hoped ! e end of the present year that it will be one of the 
flourishi divisions of the association 

Efforts are being made to organize other divisions, and it is 


will meet with success during the present year. 


fesides organizing the entire industry into divisions, the Ameri- 

an Paper and Pulp Association acts as a necessary centralizing 
lorce a iwency in all general matters 
Tompkins Suit 

The a ation for the past three years has been handling for 

certain members the so-called Tompkins suit, which covered 


a test suit 


John D. 


Tompkins against the St. Regis 
I?) 


brought by 


) ; 
Paper ( pany and twenty-two ( other defendants, members 


of the association, alleging an infringement of a patented process 


tor the nufacture of wood pulp. 

his se has presented numerous complications involving a 
large expense Your president and secretary have been obliged 
to de great ceal of time to this case during the past year, 


| if . - . - 
vut we are pleased to report that it has finally been disposed of. 


Future Work 
ities for the future, outside of the general work of the 
will 


The 


associat depend to a considerable extent upon circum- 
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stances. President Moore in his report has made certain recom- 
mendations for the future, and I am sure the officers of the 
association will make every possible effort to develop each sub- 


ject. The future, due to the present conditions in Europe, is so 


uncertain as to hardly permit of prophesy. It, however, is cer- 


velop after the termination of the war 


tain that conditions will de 

that will require the most careful consideration, and I can only 
recommen: r indulgence until the time for action arrives, and 
then with ! ll support and c eration the officers of your 
issocialt il r ible t eet the issues for the best interests 
ot the met ers 

The association at the resent time is being conducted along 
em t siness lines, and as the work develo} s the necessity for 

1 act national association for the protection the industry 
will ‘ e fully apparent 

Acknowledgments 
closing | wish to pav a tribute to the president, vice-president 
nd met rs of the Ey e Council. Your president has been 
untiring in his efforts vour behalf, and has generously counseled 
and guided the w the a ciation. 

Ye ‘ has ( ( assistance during the 
past vear al is ret ( luable rvice in conne n with 
various n ers 

The member Executive Council have given the affairs 
ot the ass ition the most careful consideration and attention, 
giving up their time in ur interests whenever called upon. 

\nd the secretary \ es to take this oportunity to thank all 
the members r their « peration and support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Signed) A. D. Nayu Secretary 
NEWSPRINT PAPER SITUATION IN 1915 

The report of Geo. I. Steele, secretary of the Newsprint Manu- 

icturers’ .\ssociation, follows 

It is startling when we realize that the growth of the great 


newsprint manufacturing industry on the American continent 


is practically covered by the short span of the life of men now 
[ although past middle 
active, ] look 


hey 
their life’s employment, it must be a 


engaged in active work. Some of these men, 


age, are still and and as t back over 


Vigorous 


the history of matter of 
to them to realize from what small beginnings this 


great industry hi 


amazement 
is progressed 

is no more miraculous nor amazing 
this continent in 
The history of some of these industries reads 
Nights.” 


growth of the newspaper publishing busi- 


The growth of this industry 


than the growth of many other industries on 


the last forty years 
like a 


tioned the 


fable from “Arabian Particularly may be men- 
wonderful 
ness during the last forty years. The enterprise and shrewdness 
displayed by the newspaper publishers in crowding the growth 
of their business has been simply phenomena! and goes hand in 
hand naturally with the growth of the newsprint paper business. 
If it were not for the production of cheap paper the issuance of 
great Revolutionary 


changes in process at the beginning of the period mentioned 


circulation would have been impossible. 


offered the possibility of the development ot a great industry 
enabling the struggling and impoverished newspaper publishers 
of that earlier era to afford the world that diffusion and spread 
of knowledge which has never been equalled in all the flight of 
time. 

About the time that newsprint paper began to be manufactured 
from wood pulp, an evolution in the methods of merchandising 
in this country also began. Prior to that time consumers had 
learned of bargains and other trades through the ordinary chan- 
nels of intercourse and gossip, and it was about that time that 
the use of newspapers for advertising purposes began in its pres- 


ent great proportions, and which has developed through the sub- 
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such an extent as to lead to the publication 


sequent irs to 


of larg ewspapers, and consequently the use of larger amounts 


of whi vaper. Consequently, the increased use of newsprint 
paper ha resulted largely from three chief causes. First, the 
revolution in the manufacture of newsprint paper by the substitu- 
tion of wood pulp for more costly materials. Second, the evolu- 


tion in the methods of merchandising, by which advertising came 


to stay and remained in largely increasing volume as the years 


swept by, and third, the ability displayed by the newspaper pub- 
lishers in bringing together the news of the day in such volume 
as to attract buyers, which has resulted in the publication of 
enormous and growing editions. 

Shortly before the beginning of this period all newsprint paper 
was made trom rags or straw It is not my purpose today to 
enter into a detailed description of the introduction of the manu- 
material 


facture of ground wood pulp, which furnished a raw 


so much less in cost than the raw materials previously used that 


publishers were enabled to reduce the price of their 


new spape T 


publications in most instances from five cents to one cent per 
copy. at the same time through their great enterprise, increasing 
the size of their publications from 50 to 200 per cent., a record 
that has been rarely equalled by any industry during this period. 
\bout the year 1872 the production of newsprint paper on this 


continent amounted to approximately 130 tons a day. There 


were very few, if any, newspapers printed from rolls, and practi- 
cally all of the important newspapers of that day used newsprint 
form 
told 
paper on this continent at that time made somewhere in the neigh- 


paper im sneet 


been that the largest mill producing newsprint 


borhood of 10 tons a day. In one of the mills now belonging to 


the International Paper Company, the largest machine making 


newsprint paper produced at that time as much as 2,800 pounds 


of paper in 24 hours, which was considered one of the great 


feats of the day. 


The introduction of wood pulp as a raw material for the manu- 


facture of newsprint paper is due to that galaxy of able and 
progressive men—A. Pagenstecher, William A. Russell, W. S. 
Daniels, Warner Miller and Wellington Smith, most of whom 


have now gone to their long reward. 

There were other giants in those days, and among the manu- 
facturers who were at an early date identified with the industry 
may be mentioned Warren Curtis, A. M. Hastings and his nephew, 
Arthur C. Hastings, A. D. Remington, George Marshall, W. H 
Parsons, Chauncey Kilmer, J. A. Kimberly, Sr., Charles B. Clark, 
Garrett Schenck, I. B. Hosford, H. M. Knowles, Frederick Parks, 
Hugh J. Chisholm, W. D. Russell, F. J. Weeks and Frank Gilbert 
in the United States, and E. B. Eddy in Canada. 

How few of the newspaper readers of today realize what a 
great debt of gratitude they owe to these men, the pioneers in 
the manufacture of wood pulp paper? 

\ number of the men whose names have been mentioned above 
are still active in the industry, controlling great and successful 
plants 

The increase in production at subsequent periods is approxi- 


mately as follows: 


Year Tons Daily 
BEE Cai iin snd wees eee ee chew 400 
WON) avcwovnctereececericocacates 653 
Po kacuevdined eae Reeseneeneens 1,893 
WOOE:  witewgivectiudavecauewierees 3,040 
BT Siciviceasieesss Ceknneweweea 4,000 
PRN Gilvitexia ce iste iaaKeeetend 6,000 
When we consider that the business of the newsprint mills 
on the continent is largely domestic business, as so small a pro- 
Portion of the output is exported as to render it inconsequential, 


the increase in production becomes all the more striking. 


During recent years the growth of the industry has been largely 
confined to Canada on account of the opportunity afforded by 
abundant natural resources and the abolition of the United States 
duty on newsprint paper. Considering the rapid growth of the 
industry it is fair to conclude that production will continue to 
increase in proportion to the growth of population on this con- 
tinent. 

The history of the newsprint industry during the year 1915 
is exceedingly interesting. Usually the newspaper publishers and 
the newsprint manufacturers have profited in the past by unusual 
It used to be the case that 
United States 
increase in the consumption of newsprint paper, and those who 


occurrences in the world’s history. 


the quadrennial election in the caused a large 
are old in the business can remember the bright anticipations 
with which newsprint manufacturers looked forward to “election 
year” as a great consuming year, but now the Metropolitan dailies 


have particularly become such great commercial institutions that 





Geo. F. 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


STEELE, SECRETARY, NEWSPRINT 


a presidential year does not affect consumption as it formerly was 
affected. 

Just prior to the breaking out of the present European war 
account of the 
resulting in the 


had been curtailed principally on 
United States, 
loss of advertising, which made it necessary for the publishers to 
reduce the size of their papers. 


consumption 


bad business conditions in the 


At the commencement of the war, newspaper circulation in- 
creased all over the land, but brought with it a further paralysis 
in business, which simply added to the expense of the publisher 
and a further loss of advertising, resulting in anything but a 
healthy condition in the newspaper publishing business. 

This condition was equally as disastrous to the paper manu- 
facturer, as fully 90 per cent. of the newspapers were under con- 
tract, and while they were unable to accept deliveries to the 
extent of their normal consumption, the paper manufacturer was 
precluded from increasing his sales, and was thereby forced to 
curtailment in production. 

Through the careful collection of statistics contributed by a 
great portion of the industry on this continent, the producers 
of newsprint paper realized promptly the situation which con- 
fronted them. It became quite apparent that no increased market 
could be built up and that economy in operation and patience 
in marketing product were the watchwords of the day. 

Early in May labor troubles made their appearance in several 
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lack of pulp in America, our importing friends to the contrary 


Importations of the foreign unbleached for 1915 were about the 
same as 1913 and less than 1914 which saw such an enormous 
brought in that it took half of 1915 to work it off. 

The imports on bleached pulp have decreased quite markedly and 
in consequence the domestic bleached is in good demand. 

Shipments of domestic bleached and unbleached pulp has for the 
first time in a good many years equaled the amount imported and 
is bearing out the prophecy made a year ago that domestic manu- 
facturers could supply the market requirements 

However, | wish to remind you that we are still shipping much 


and as it looks as if some of the 
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iil 
sections the country, resulting in a forced curtailment amount- 
ing to several hundred tons per day, and notwithstanding the notwithstanding. 
fact tl the manufacturers made every effort to treat fairly 
with their employees, the strike was of a much longer duration 
than anyone had expected, with the result that the mills which amount 
were ting enjoyed a fair volume of business. 
Impt business conditions, as evidenced by the large increase 
in Fall vertising, from about September 1, as shown by the 
incre size of the individual newspaper and the increased 
circulation, brought about a decided increase in consumption, and 
some sections of the country the increase was largely in excess 
f a milar period, resulting in the largest consumption at 
the latter end of 1915 than in any similar period in the history of less than we were ten years ago 
the str unfair competition and dis« 


Owing to the difficulties under which the paper and pulp indus- 


tey js ring in Germany, France, the Scandinavian countries 
and England, heavy demands have been made and are now being 
made on our manufacturers of newsprint paper for shipment 
abr 


manufacturers, in addition to taking care of the decidedly 
increased domestic demand, as shown by the above figures, have 
been extremely active in developing foreign trade. The demand 
abroad has increased very materially during the past year, 
nd the outlook for increased foreign business is very encouraging. 


fact for the past vear our manufacturers have been supplying 


ticall ll the trade of the English colonies and South America. 

\ good portion of this tonnage previously had been supplied 
from Scandinavian, German and English mills 

Should the war continue, there is every reason to believe that 

the ne sities of the publishers in European countries will be 


a considerable portion of their supply 


hroughout the coming year, but I am pleased to say 


that the home manufacturers are practically of one mind in their 
desire to supply home consumption first. 
The outlook for 1916, counting on the continuance of the 


European war, appears to indicate a strong market, with every 
manufacturer preparing to the best of his ability to take care of 
legitimate domestic demand 

1915 has not been a particularly good one in point 
to the manufacturer of newsprint paper, nor does it 
seem likely that the vear 1916 will be much of an improvement 


volume of business will 


on its predecessor Although the 

1 tedl large, manufacturers are likely to be confronted 
with a largely increased cost of raw materials and scarcity of 
labor. The use of coloring material at the present time is pro 
hibited the price demanded and by the inability to get suffi- 
cient supplies The coal situation as well as transportation costs 
will necessarily affect the cost of newsprint paper materially 

\s ell known by those who are engaged in this industry, 
about 90 per cent. of the annual production of newsprint paper 
is sold on annual contracts. and as a large number of these con- 
tracts ll not mature until the latter part of the year 1916, the 
manufacturer will not get an adequate return for his product 
in comparison with his increased costs of production until late 
in the r, and while it is in every way probable that all of the 
mills making this class of paper on the North American conti- 
nent have an ample quantity of business to keep all machines 


ll, it is to be regretted that the prices obtained will 


not g proper profit on capital investment for reasons given 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE PULP DIVISION 


For € past six months we have been experiencing a normal 
marl n chemical pulps This experience is so new us that 
I fear inv of us were inclined to think that a shortage existed, 


} 


k around I can find no evidence of mills being shut down 


pulp and am forced to the conclusion that there is no 


nination might be done away with, 
so that the domestic manufacturer, after being nearly driven from 
the market, might be put in a position to compete for the American 
market on eqnal terms with his Furopean competitor. 

| know if this happens, and we are working hard to make it 
happen, that you will show that you can again take care of the 
\merican market and that our answer to the foreign cry that we 
are unprepared to supply our own market will be such shipments 
of pulp as we used to record fifteen years ago. 

With the 


an ample market at a living price, Canadian and American manu- 


orld’s largest pulpwood supply, great waterways, and 


facturers together will show that they can compete with the 
foreigner if given an equal opportunity to do so, and are not only 
ready and willing to live up to the fullest of their opportunity, but 
are prepared to again take their place as one of America’s prin- 
cipal industries. 

In conelusion | wish to thank you for your loyal support to the 
division and to the association and trust that our work for the 
oming year will be more fruitful of results than the one just past 
which necessarily has been largely given to preparatory work. 


Ik. W. Kierer, Chairman 


MEETINGS OF THE VARIOUS DIVISIONS 
lhe meetings of the different paper divisions were all marked 
with exceptional degree of enthusiasm. The members of the 
Wrapping Paper Division assembled on Wednesday morning. The 


business transacted was chiefly of the regular routine. 


\mong 
the most important matters decided upon was the agreement to 
change the name of the division to the Wrapping Paper Manu- 
facturers Association. The various reports rendered by the dif- 
ferent officers and committee called attention to the great change 
in business conditions. In his report, the secretary mentioned nu- 
merous important problems which must receive the careful con- 
sideration of the trade. Chief among these was the proper course 
to pursue in regard to cultivating the export trade. This matter 
created general interest and was the subject for much discussion. 
\ resolution was passed to appoint a committee to confer with 
similar committees of the association, with a view of carefully 
investigating conditions, both economical and financial, necessary 
to properly obtain and handle foreign trade. The following were 
chosen to serve as members of the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year: George W. Sisson, Henry W. Stokes, Karl Mathie, 


L. E. Nash, and H. H. Bishop. 


COVER PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


\t the meeting of the Cover Paper Manufacturers’ Association, 
Willis H. Howes, of Knowlton Brothers, Inc., was re-elected presi- 
dent, with Thomas Beckett, of the Beckett Paper Company, as 
vice-president. D. A. Smith, of the District of Columbia Paper 
Company, together with Mr. Howes and Mr. Beckett, compose the 
Ixecutive Committee. The transaction during the meeting merely 
covered the general routine, aside from considerable discussion 
on the present market and manufacturing situation. 
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PULP MEN NOW HAVE DISTINCT ASSOCIATION 
F the few changes, which marked the year’s convention, that 
O in Pulp 
activities of this 


connection with the Mechanical and Chemical 


Division is the most noteworthy. The 
division have now reached such a stage where it has been found 
advisable to become a distinct integral body of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, on a par with the other associations. To 
make this change possible the Mechanical and Chemical Pulp 
Division was dissolved, and the Pulp Manufacturers’ Association 
was organized, with Maury L. Freeman as secretary. The choice 
of Mr 


body is generally regarded as an admirable selection. 


Freeman to undertake the secretarial duties of this new 
He has been 
connected with the parent association for a number of years in 
many capacities, and has never been lacking in zeal to promote 


the welfare of the trade in general. For some time Mr. Freeman 





Maury | Purp MANUFACTURERS’ 


FREEMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 


\SSOCIATION, 


has, in connection with his regular work, been the acting secretary 
Under the new 
arrangement he will devote all of his time to the Pulp Manu- 
facturers’ 


of the Mechanical and Chemical Pulp Division. 


Association 

[he members of this body are now awake to the unusual oppor- 
tunities, which have been opened to them through the present 
war, and will be able, through the closer co-operation which is sure 
to follow Mr. 


more to their mutual advantage. 


Kreeman’s selection as secretary, to accomplish 
The new body will welcome the 
Canadian manufacturers, and enlist their sympathies and support. 
Up to the present time the Canadians have not constituted a fair 
proportion of the membership, but this fact will undoubtedly be 
changed soon. Then the association will be in reality the repre- 
sentative pulp organization of North America. 

E. W 
Huron, Mich., was re-elected chairman, and will represent the as- 
sociation, with T. J. 


Kiefer, of the Michigan Sulphite Fibre Company, Port 


Stevenson, of the Riordan Pulp and Paper 
Company, Ltd., 
body 


Montreal, in the executive council of the parent 


The Pulp Free Storage Question Considered 


The matter of the Interstate Commerce Commission hearing on 
the free storage of imported pulp at the ports of Newport News, 
Baltimore and Norfolk was considered at length. Mr. Kiefer, who 
has been somewhat active in prosecuting, or rather preparing, this 
case against the Baltimore & Ohio and the other railroads con- 
cerned, reported on the hearing, which was held on February 14. 
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WRITING PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


\MES L. TAYLOR, of the Taylor-Logan Company, paper mak- 
J ers, Holyoke, Mass., was elected president of the Writing Pa- 
per Manufacturers’ Association at its annual meeting on Wednes- 
day morning. W. Z. Stuart, of the Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, 
Wis., has been made first vice-president, while N. W. Wilson, of the 
Hammermill Paper Company, of Erie, Pa., was made second vice- 


president. The Executive Committee includes the gentlemen just 














Gosling & Farr is the 
name of a newcomer in 
the box board and lining 
business in New York 
City. The members of 
the copartnership, whose 
portraits are shown here- 
with are entitled to men- 


> 


tion in this Annual Re- 


view Number as _ their 
concern represents a new 
venture in the year 1915 
which for most of the 
year was not an attrac- 
tive time for investing in 
any line, especially the 
box board branch of the 
paper business. 


named, together with Arthur C. Hastings, of the American \Writ- 
ing Paper Company, and G. F. McElwain, of Crocker-McElwain, 


both ot Holyoke, Mass. 
TISSUE PAPER MANFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
As usual, the meeting of the Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation was well attended and animated. Frank L. 
Stevens & Thompson Paper Company, Middle Falls, N. Y., was 


Stev ens, ot 


re-elected president, with Mr. Frank, of the Ancrom Paper Mills, 
New York, as first 
Sulphite 

vice-president. 


vice-president, and F. H. Macpherson, of the 


Detroit Pulp and Paper Company, Detroit, Mich., as 
second 

On the day before, at a meeting of the Manufacturing-Con- 
verters and Converters of Tissue Paper, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, it was decided that this body would become a division of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. On Tuesday after- 


3ond Division of the Writing Manufacturers’ 


Tissue Paper 
noon the Sulphite 


Association was formed. 


ANNUAL BANQUET OF TISSUE ASSOCIATION 
The annual banquet of the Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel McAlpin on Tuesday evening. About 


77 men connected with the tissue trade were present. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE MANUFACTURERS 


Members of the American Paper and Pulp Association, and Guests to the Number of 850, Find the Great 


Banquet Hall of the Waldorf-Astoria Too Small, Extra Tables in 


Accommodate the Large Attendance 


the Boxes Being Necessary to 


The Affair One of the Most Successful in the His- 


tory of the Association—The Speeches a Big Feature 





VER &50 guests were present at the annual banquet of the 
ation The tigures do not seem to indicate clearly 
though they are—just what this means. Never be 

re has this annual function been so well attended. The banquet 
ll and the boxes were crowded, yet agreeably so 


comment was heard everywhere regarding the 


Much ¢ orable 


irrangements Nothing was lacking, while everything was just 
ll ne and as pleasing as was possible The menu was 
neatl ecuted n let form on cream colored paper, with a 
| i er of heavy paper of mottled brown, with 
‘ ! bronze cok n the upper right 
‘ This was en sed in a paper box, the 
ovel he menu, and whi ils 
( t hold « irettes, Clgars 
lL re lt was little gold match 
1 Ss CC 1Nl¢ witl i cigar, 
h anti iti regard the souvenir 
‘ and none ere disapy te this vear 
( ‘ ( ‘ ( ( a vas ovel and we rtl tice 
( ‘ irmonized with the mottle brown of the 
t ( i t ike the I 1 ucl \ eT 
( ( 1 Wwhicl t narrow caise¢ ight MK 
lace i ter paris cast of the association 
é ( sa wall « ration 

| ts for the evening were: Hon. Luther W. Mott, Hon 
Snell blow | ( “weet | LI Weld n, president oT the 

Car aper and Pulp Association, and Geo. A. Glynn 


THE SPEECHES 


\t the conclusion of the 
\loore 


which f 


AT THE BANQUET 


banquet, the president of the associa- 


called the diners to order, al ad, during the 


llowed, acted as toastmaster Ele spoke 


ommencing 
INTRODUCTORY MOORE 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT 


Gentlemen u have partaken thus far of a substantial diet for 


vhich this hostelry is so famed, and now | am going to ask you 
diet of talk and song. I hope you 


ther 


to partake of the more delicate 


will reli t as well as the pickaninny did whose m« brought 


onto a train down South, and he kicked up such a row that 


she didn't know what to do, until finally she began to nurse him, 


and even that didn’t satisfy him, so she says: “See, here, you picka- 





ninn ou don’t stop dat noise, I'll gib you to the conductor !” 
aughter So I hope that the treat we have in store for you 
will be pleasing to you all 


lhis has been one of the proudest days of my life. I am proud 


t that this \ssociation has elected to the presidency for 


the coming year a man who measures up to the job, a man who 
the biggest, brightest and best Association men in our 
industry in the United States—Mr. A. B 


Iso proud that tonight marks the greatest epoch in the 


is one 


Daniels. (Applause). 
I am 


histor as we have here gathered at this ban- 


this association, 





quet the largest attendance that was ever known at a similar func- 


tion of the American Paper & Pulp Association 


| also want to say to you—and I am saying this because there 


were only a few of our members present at the meeting this 


afternoc that for the first time in the history of this Association 
it is out of debt and is square with the world (applause). 
lL am also proud, gentlemen, that our membership today is the 
largest the association has ever known. 

But, gentlemen, we still have work to do. Last week | attended 


the Annual Meeting 


Montreal. It was a re 


f the Canadian Paper & Pulp Association in 


al pleasure to me to be there, and I learned 





a lesson there hich | want to bring back to y Chat is this 
that the Canadian Association has in its membership 95 per cent 
of the manufacturers aper and pulp ( ( \re ou 

lp us during the coming vear to increase the member- 





down the 


urdens 


that every machine repre 


association is running t (applause ) 


president-elect to see to it that the record 


Is malin 


tained during the coming year. 


Gentlemen, | am going to be brief; 1 am going to stop soon 


will perhaps not quite so soon as the Irishman did who weighed 


about 120 nds and who was going up the stairs in a hotel one 
chambermaid weighing some 300 pounds; she 


and down she came, rolling him over and over to 


stairs, and when they landed, he exclaimed 


get off, this is as far as | am going ( Laughter ). 


but to be serious, if | can be, gentlemen, we have an avenue open 
I 
has never been opened to us before. I refer to 


Federal 


to us now that 


the attitude of the Trade Commission. The attitude of 


governmental Washington toward business today is broader and 
more liberal than | have ever known it to be he Government 
| 





has made investigations of the business corporations of this coun- 


try, and, outside of railroads, and public utility corporations, 


palks 


they have taken account of 250,000 business corporations. Of this 
number 100,000 do not show any net income whatever. Ninety 


5,000 a vear net co their 





thousand more show less than stock- 


holders. 76 per cent of the business corporations of the country, 
according to the investigations made by this Federal Trade Com- 
Now, 
business interests of 
that 


business, but the unprosperous, and they want to see 


returning one cent to their stockholders 
“We want to assist the 
this country.” They say it is not the 


mission are not 
they have said to us 
prosperous concern 
demoralizes 
that 76 per cent earn for capital that to which capital is entitled. 
Now, we 


and we stand ready today, and I believe 


So they are willing to lend their assistance. have culti- 
vated their acquaintance, 
they have confidence in the fact that what we have given them has 
So that I look during the next year 
Washington 


created that has come forward and said it is ready to help business 


been straight, actual facts. 


for assistance from the only department in ever 


and not to destroy it (applause). They have said to us that the 


business industries in this country which are not organized will 
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MADE IN U. S. A. 


SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


LEE, MASS. 
TISSUE PAPERS 


ALSO 


CIGARETTE, CARBON COATING and INDIA BIBLE PAPERS 


Alton Box Board & Paper Co.| Chicago Coated Board Co. 


FEDERAL, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
( Straw Based, Plain Mill and Sheet Lined PLAIN CHIP AND WHITE LINED CHIP 


Manufacturers of ) Chip Board, e - Patent Coated, Solid and Filled News, Manila Lined Chip, Jute, Gem Fibre 


News Board, 7 - and Colored Combination Board. 
SALES DEPARTMENT 
1520 Lumber Exchange Building, corner Madison and La Salle Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
F. D. Wilson, Sales Manager 
Address all communications regarding sales to this office 


450,000 Ibs. Daily Capacity 


UNION TALC CO. 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 


FINEST TALC AND AGALITE 


Telephone: 3212 Beekman Cable Address: “Untalco” 





NEW AND OLD OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY FOR PAPER MAKERS 
SUPPLIED BY 


JAMES GRUNDY & SONS 


A'B'C Code, Sth Edition Steeley Lane, Chorley, Lancs., England 


Our Specialties include— 


New White Tabs and Cuttings, New Print Tabs and 
Cuttings, Superfines, Fines, Outshots, Light Prints, &c. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


American Representative: E. H. TRAFFORD, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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The 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Paper of Every Description 


New York, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Toledo, Dayton, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago 


Makers of all kinds of Paper can 
reach the best markets through this 
old reliable house, established 1872. 


General Offices, Columbus, Ohio 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company === 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES 


Correspondence solicited of Mills desiring 
Washington Connection. 


R. P. ANDREWS, President and General 
Manager 
Main offices, Washington, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., of Virginia, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston Paper & Stationery Co., 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


COATED CARDBOARD 
BLANKS and 
BOX BOARD 


OUR BOARDS LAY FLAT AND REGISTER 
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a “ 
be asked to organize, and they sav that they are going to look to importance of those commercial ties was revealed t 1 ] y | 
national organizations for the information which they desire con- the greatest war of all time We did not reali ir ‘ | 
cerning the industries of those particular groups of manutac- upon Europe until we nd our t facilities s \ 
turers from us; the ps which had carried r commerce mt 

Gentlemen, the door is open to us \re you going to enter the markets r mat our staple ps suclce 
Or, are vou goime it lo ng like yourselves, and coming back new markets with y h we were 1 imiliar, sudden! 
looking like someone els Or, are you coming back so that your us We are not tsolated ur interests are itall 
wife will recognize you in the morning In other words, are vou the interests of other countries \We 1 long y 
going to accept the opportunity which is given to you, and which — facts as they exist, and facing the tacts which have | 
l believe it is the duty of ever itizen of this country to accept, home to us in the last few months, declare 
particularly the business men who heretofore have paid littl and living unto ourselves alone | 
attention to affairs public in their own interest \s long as the war in Europe continues with unabat r, tl j 

[ referred briefly to the Canadian Paper & Pulp Association United States will continue in an abnormal and. in fa i 


Chat organization, while et an infant, being only three years old, 


is very active \s | said, 95 1 t of the paper and pulp manu 
facturers of Canada are enrolled in it The President, Mr. John 
\. Acker, whom | am sorry to say is unable to be present tonight, 


told me that he wants and is willing to have closer relations and 
closer codperation with the American Paper & Pulp Association 
Chat | 
in what we are trying to do 


vant our coal. We 


Our interests are mutual, and 


Canadian manutacturer 


‘I hey 


paper and 


me that the 


(applause ) shows to 


has confidence want our mar- 


ket: they want thei their wood 


with the sentiment that prevails 


today on the part of the that .\ssociation, I think we 


imicers I 


ar ing to combine for mutual good. I was more impressed 
than | can tell you with the lovalty that was manifested at that 
meeting, and if it was next week | was invited to gothere instead 
if last week, | am sure | would take back with me the same mes- 
sage to them which they ga me t ring here to 1 (applause). 

Gentlemen, our work is hard, but we all know that the path that 
leads to a full dinne mail is paved with mat knockout drop. 
We ive all stubbed our toes e traveled that path, but in 
doing so we have been gradually k king pebbles out of the way; 
in¢ chev 1 Mr. Dani s Presicde that during 
the coming year the will al tten t t the path, and we 
shall be nearer the ideal of the full dinner-pail than we have ever 
been in the past 

Gentlemen, yc listened to me talk for the last two days 
nik ( | am C Wit ( ( thie eal speake { the 
even 

\We are tortunate in t st wht a representative ot 
the kepartment of Commerce in Wa neto a department which 
Ss acting in connectio vith the lederal rade Commission, and 
is doing more good tor the isiness interests of this country than 
has ever Ct ric re Lr Edward wi ‘ P att, who will 
speak to us on the subject “Preparedness tor Peace 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 
Address of Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 
Pratt, 


Domestic Commerce, at the 


Address by Dr. Edward Chief of the Bureau of 


Foreign and annual banquet of the 


\storia, New 
1916 


American Paper and Pulp Association, Hotel Waldorit 
Y., on 17th 


\luch has been said, and properly so, about 


Thursday ey 





j > 
prepareaness By 


the term preparedness, we usually refer to maredness for war. 





We have in mind preparedness to resist an invader, or to protect 
our rights by 
No matte1 


force ot arms 


how great our hope for peace, we May, some day, 


become involved in war, and we should be prepared. But we are 
certain that, following the great European conflagration, there 
will come a period of peace, and we must be prepared lor peace, 

The coming of a period of peace in Europe will bring with it 


consequences almost as grave as those that followed the outbreak 
of war. 
that the 
The United 


world by thes closer than those of blood relationship 


But in the meanwhile, we have learned our great lesson 
United States is not, and cannot be an 
States is 


isolated nation. 


bound to other countries of the civilized 


The vital 


economic condition. We must not be kk to the fal 
posing that the phenomena of business lite wht © se 
today are normal, or will permanently endure Lhe kee 
man must carefully segregate those features in our mi il and : 
industrial activities which are normal, and will « 
features which are war-caused and transient 
This much, however, we can accept as true, that the 4 
war lasts, the deeper will be the impression on our « 
and the more permanent will be the effect \lread 
come into existence, by means of the abnormal worl ti 
many factors which two short years ago would have bh 


at as impossible. The United States has assumed a p 


commanding importance in the world of international tn 


have contracted our output of cotton and have increase: 
put of wheat. Many products which, a few months ag ‘ 
ported from Europe, are now being manufactured by 


concerns. Many manufacturers have found to their s 


they can manufacture cles heretc fore import 
facture them cheaper than they were manufactureé 
These facts point to a complete change in the « 
f our country, and lead us to the belief that conditi 
essentially different with us after the [European wat 

Vhile considering our own position, we must not reet tl 
conditions in [Europe will also be essentially different ter tl 
onclusion of the war. We pity these great nations ( 
gaged, as they are, in a determined effort to destt ! not 
We regret the waste of capital and labor whi ul 
placed. We admire their sacrifices and their sturdy hted 
plans for rebuilding their economic organizations 

While this gigantic struggle is going on in Europe 
hectic and unstable prosperity While entacl 
changes are in progress, we talk and congratulate 
we are at peace, and that things seem to be goine well tl $ 
We are all too calmly watching a strueel hi is : 
ast an important consequence rus a r the It , 
the | Iropean Nations, even while engaged in a wat 
seem to absorb every energy in the immediate strugel 
ence, has time to look ahead and to plan for the ture 
they are taking action to prevent or t arry on, as the é 
e€, an economic invasion They foresee, as we See 


giant struggle for commercial supremacy 


The Central powers are even now planning a clos« t 
ommercial defence and for commercial offence Phi 
tions, especially those in Western Europe, are planning pr ential 
tariff arrangements, which will prevent their enemies 
mercially invading their territories, and will give each t refet 
ence in the other’s markets. Much has been said, and | s ac ; 
curately, about the possibility of special and preferential tt al 
rangements between Great Britain and her colonies eV 
possible, although not so probably, that Russia will pe t the 
present allies to enter her markets on more favorable t t : 
others. ? 
The European nations are hard at work, collecting and tn 


material which will serve as the basis for negotiation of 
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Branches w 
Paper SYDNEY 
Export ARSONS MELBOURNE 
——$—_— BRISBANE 
eae" 
Pulp TRADING eeniows 
Seen MEXICO 
Import HAVANA 
BUENOS AIRES 
OMPANY STOCKHOLM 
j lies Representatives in 
DoeFale vewscan, Ebi tieae 
rye 
y NEW YORK : VALPARAISO 
17 Battery Place SAN GO 
. VALDIVIA 
Wires LONDON: LIMA, PERU 
Paper Stock 23.28 Fleet St. ee 
SPECIALISTS 


RAGS “crankinas RAGS 


VITO G. CANTASANO & BROS. 


Paper Stock, Cotton and Woolen Rags 


General Office: 177 SOUTH STREET 
Telephone 1832-1833 Beekman 
Warehouses and Packinghouses 
34 Vandewater Street 
NEW YORK 


F. BREDT & CO. 


240 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ANALINE COLORS TRADE MARK Ultramarine Blue, Brown 


and DYESTUFFS for »>>—> and White Sugar of Lead, 
Canvas Dryer Felts 


Paper Mills 


JOSEPH PORRITT & SONS FELTS and JACKETS 
GLAZOID 


EXCELLENT FOR WRAPPING AND 
TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 

Write for Prices 
NATIONAL PAPER SUPPLY CEA 


FOR GE ARING Spurs, Bevels, Mitres, etc. 
Either Cut or Cast, in 
OF ALL KINDS Cast lron, Brass or Steel 
APPLY TO 


TOWNSEND FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


SEND*FOR CATALOGUE 


PAPER STOCK, RAGS, ETC. 
J. I. LENHART 


236 N. DELAWARE AVE. ee | 


(231 N. W 
} 236 N. D 


395 Pearl Street 


NEW YORK 


ATER 


. >t ‘ere. ST 
WAREHOUSES: ELAW ane AVE. 





WALTER P,. SIMONDS, Pres. and Treas. 


UNION TALC en 


Finest Grades of Agalite 


New York 





132 Nassau Street 





H. R. WOODWARD, Asst. Treas. 


TRAIN SMITH COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 
NEW CLIPPINGS, OLD RAGS, BAGGING 
AND ALL GRADES OF PAPER STOCK 
67 MILK STREET, Equitable Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


Philadelphia Office: Mariners & Merchants Bldg.—M. H. McConnell, Mgr. 


GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N, Y. 
PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rogers Wet Machine 
For Chemical Pulp. 


Moore Rotary Screen 
For Ground Wood Pulp. 


linproved Standard Grinders 
Rotary Pumps, Etc. 


BERMINGHAM ¢° SEAMAN CO 
.. Paper Manufacturers.. 
Chicago, New York, Buffalo, Detroit, 


Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis 


Paper and Cardboards of all kinds. 
Carload lots and time contracts solicited. 
We have the largest stock of “Seconds”, carried in the West. 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd. 


30 EAST 42ND ST.. NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS 


Rotary Sulphur Burners 
Imp oved Wet Machines 


OBBOLA 
FRANO 
NORRBOTTEN 


KRAFTS 
KORSNAS 
INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ASBESTINE PULP 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


FILLER 
90% RETENTION 


“SAFETY FIRST” “MADE RIGHT IN AMERICA” 


“NATIONAL ROPE DUPLEX” 


made especially for wrapping Book Papers. etc., is the strongest Water- 


proof Case Lining Paper in the world. Made in either sheets or rolls. 
Send for samples. 


NATIONAL WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


1054-1056 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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MILLS LOCATED AT 


Lockport, N. Y. Russell, Mass. 





We solicit the jobbing trade 


Our line warrants your inquiries. 
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Fibre Barrels 
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splinter. 


Write for Bulletin No. 12, 
Diamond Fibre Mill 
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SKF Ball Bearing Co. 


50 Church St. 
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of plant in friction. 


for paper mill 
They will neither 
Stronger 
than wood—lighter than steel. 
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*) MONTGOMERY CO., PA, | 


PAPER MAKERS’ SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DIRECT SALES AGENTS FOR 
Bonds, Ledgers, and Writings 
M. F., Super and Sulphite Writings 
Cover Papers and Specialties 











MERRIMAC PAPER Co. 


LAWRENCE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coated Lithograph Papers 


Especially adapted for two and 
three color Aluminum Press 


MASS. 


| COATED, ENAMELED BOOK AND LABEL 





















Quality and Cheapness Combined 


Ly4WA~\G LO Th 
CREPED PAPER TOWELS 


ANTI-TARNISH CREPED HAND ROLLS 


LEHIGH PAPER MILLS, 
PITTSTON, PA. 


Inc. 


Formerly the Aaron Peters Laboratories 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


““By Test The Best’’ 


SERVICE 
EFFICIENCY 
ECONOMY 


are the prime reasons why 
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our 


SPLITTERS ano BARKERS 


are in universal use in the pulp industry of United 


States and Canada. Write us for particulars 
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mercial treaties. Great Britain is appointing commercial attaches 


in neutral and allied countries and trade commissioners in her 


colonies. She is collecting thousands of samples of manufactured 
products sold by her rivals in foreign markets. France, even in the 
midst of het present difficulties, is sending commissions composed 
{prominent officials, and experts, to many countries, our own in- 
cluded, for the purpose of establishing closer trade relations. Even 
the smaller countries of Europe are alert to the opportunities and 
dangers of the present situation. 

It is sometimes urged that the hatred engendered by war will 
soon pass away, that each country will seek the cheapest market, 
irrespective of nationality, in which to buy. In an unorganized 
market this would be true, but Europe is not unorganized. Legis- 
lation, taxation, and organized public sentiment will be the means 
f continuing for decades, and even generations, the commercial 
The United 


States, the innocent bystander, cannot expect altogether favorable 


struggle which will grow out of the armed conflict. 


treatment at the hands of either group. 


In Time of War Prepare for Peace 
We may justly reverse the old saying—in time of peace prepare 


for war, and for us it should read—in time of war prepare for 


peace 
There are two phases of the aftermath of this war which we 
should carefully that has to do with 


diate effects of the war, and the second has to do with the ulti- 


distinguish—the one imme- 
mate and the more or less permanent effects of the war. 

We have to look forward in the months immediately following 
the cessation of hostilities of Europe to the complete disarrange- 
ment of entire lines of industry, those industries which have been 
stimulated by the demand of the warring nations for their bel- 
ligerent activities. It is likely that manufacturers of munitions, 
and of what might be called direct war supplies, are alive to this 
situation, but there are two classes of manufacturers who are not 
have not made 


in a position to see the matter clearly, and we 


adequate preparation. These are the manufacturers who are maik- 


ing the raw materials that go into munitions, and the manufac- 


turers who are producing goods which are not munitions, but for 


which the demand has been considerably stimulated by reason of 
the war. Every manufacturer should consider carefully how far 
the demands for his product is stimulated by the war conditions, 
and he should carefully write off against present profits the en- 
largement of his plants and equipment. We have to look forward, 
immediately following the war, to a complete change in the trade 
routes of the world. We cannot expect to be able to do business 
through the same commercial and financial centers or by the same 
We must 


look forward to large readjustments in important markets. We 


methods that we did it before the war or during the war. 


cannot expect to be able to maintain our position of supremacy ‘n 
certain lines unless we have taken due precautions. Following the 
cessation of hostilities, there is likely to be a considerable reaction, 
and it is up to us now, during this period of apparent prosperity *o 
prepare for what is sure to be a period of real, but perhaps less 
apparent, prosperity. 


Commercial Results of the European War 


The permanent or long-time effects of the war, which should 
interest us, are not only those which immediately affect us, but 
also those The bei- 
ligerent nations have suffered a tremendous loss of men and conse- 
quently 
lives: 


in Europe which are of importance to us. 


Millions of men have lost their 
other millions are maimed and diseased. 


a loss of labor power. 
The labor supply 
of Europe is depleted and has lost much of its efficiency. Europe's 
abundant supply of capital has been withdrawn from production 
and is being spent for destruction. 


Much invested capital, in 
factories 


machinery, mines, railroads and public works of all 
kinds, has been destroyed. The belligerent nations will be saddled 
with immense debts. For years to come taxes will be high, and the 


burden upon every kind of business will be great. Their fiscal 


affairs wili be disorganized. There is a bare possibility that the 
gold standard may be broken down and may be replaced by an 
arbitrary monetary standard. Europe then must look forward to 
a period of high costs of production, and high price levels. 

Those effects are likely to exist for years, decades, or even 
generations. We will also find many results which will extend 
over a long period, and will tend to become permanent. We must, 
first of all, reckon with the [ 


Eure ype 


diminished producing power oi 


our best customer. We can look forward to some gains 
We can look for- 


ward to the increased independence of our domestic manufacturers. 


in markets which are outside of the war zone. 


We can look forward to a more independent and a more important 
financial position. And, what perhaps is even more important, we 
can be sure that the American people have acquired an inter- 
national point of view, a point of view which will prevent in the 
future the repetition of blunders in our foreign relations which 
we have so often made in the past. 


4 World-Wide Competition Will Ensue 
No matter how certain these results of the European war may 
The 
European war will be succeeded by a period of world-wide com- 
mercial and industrial competition. 


seem to be, there is one result which is even more certain. 


It will be a period of com- 
petition as between the present belligerents to recoup their losses 
or to further conquests already accomplished. It will be a period 
of competition as between the belligerents, and against us. As 
for ourselves we must realize that not only our foreign market, 
which we had before the war and which we have established since 
the beginning of the war, but our own home market, will be the 
object of commercial attack. That nations depleted in every re- 
source, reduced in labor supply, exhausted in capital and over- 
burdened by taxation, will be able to compete successfully with an 
alert and prepared United States, I believe to be impossible. The 
essential question is, are we alert to the possibilities of the situa- 
tion, and are we commercially prepared? Are we alert to the 
fact that the other nations of the world, to whom sacrifice has 
become a daily routine, have their very national existence at stake ? 
Are we 
mobilized commercially and industrially to hold our positions and 
to go forward? 


\re we prepared to meet the advances of our comptitors ? 


Any program of preparedness for peace must comprehend pre- 
paredness at home and preparedness abroad. We must be pre- 
pared not only to make ourselves economically and industrially in- 
dependent, but we must be prepared to carry on an aggressive 
commercial campaign for foreign business, which will be carried 
in competition with the other nations of the world. 

We have prided ourselves on our independence, but the Euro- 
We 


have political independence, but we could not even find a market 


pean was has shown us how far our pride has led us astray. 


for, or utilize ourselves, some of our important staple crops. A 
vast section of our country was in distress. Even today, we find 
our industry as sadly cramped, because we are unable to supply 
them with some of their essential raw materials. We have nat- 
ural resources, but they are undeveloped. 


Must Be Prepared to Produce Dyestuffs 
We must prepare to produce dyestuffs. Our textile indus- 
tries and the many others are suffering for the want of dyestuffs. 
We have the raw materials, but we are not prepared to manufac- 
ture the finished product. We must look to the future, and if, as 
seems probable, our European competitors will be able to crush 
our growing dyestuff industry by unfair methods of competition, 
we must be prepared for that emergency by the enactment of 
laws which will prohibit such methods of competition and will give 
our manufacturers a fair chance to establish their industry. We 
are sorely in need of potash, which we have heretofore obtained 
from Europe. Apparently, we have a considerable supply of the 
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raw rial, but we have not manufactured the final product. 
This must also do, if we are to get the best results from out 
agricultural lands. There are many industries in which we are 
maki rogress toward independence. We have been dependent 
ipor rope for a vast variety of articles, which we must learn 
to make for ourselves. We must make our own dyes, our own 


ur own chemical porcelain, our own photographic 


nti vlass, ¢ 
materials. our own china, our own brushes, our own  scienti! 
appat our own souvenir postcards, et cetera. We must utilize 
more d more of our own raw material. We must send less cot 
ton road t ve manufactured. We must send less wheat abroad 
and more flour. We must send abroad less of the raw material 
and e of the finished manufactured products. We must mak 
our plants more efficient so that we may more effectively compet 
itl luropean competitors in our own markets in mutual 
markets. and in their own markets. We must introduce more labor 
sa machinery. We must educate our workers to higher stand 
ar¢ f technical skill. We must eliminate the unskilled and tind 
nd train the skilled We must make our whole industrial 
g n more efficient and more economical We must have 
( ence in ourselves and in our ability to compete: with th 
ther untries of the world 
he crux of the whole matter hes in our foreign trade 
reign trade which was interrupted at the beginning 
ind it was in our foreign trade that we experienced the 
economic effects, effects hich for a time seemed 
| ring about the most serious economic consequences. The 
ted in unmistakable terms that our domestic prosperit 
is lly linked up with the prosperity of our foreign trade We 
any of us was astounding, and to some unthink 
{ small segment of our total business very small whei 
the vast amount of our total trade, held the key 
if ert 
Factors Which Determine Foreign Trade Suecess 
) success in foreign trade in the future, and in competition 
e nations of Europe will rest on certain elemental factors: 
he tirst and most important factor is men. We must find 
: a suy f trained men who will be able to carry on our foreign 
! Such a supply of trained men does not exist today. W 
erefore, tind means of training men for foreign trade 
Ve must have men who not only know business, who not only 
their particular business, who not only know foreign lan 
guages, who not only are able to sell goods, but men who are abl 
t into foreign markets with a sympathetic point of view and 
represent American manufacturers as they should be represented 
ly reign trade we need business diplomats. 
(2) The second factor in the success of our foreign trade is 
ty to finance toreign trade By financing foreign trade, ! 
do not reter merely to the extension of credits, or to the esta 
nt of branch banks, or to the discounting of paper, but | 
reter to the whole mechanism of foreign exchange, a mechanism 
wit vhich the average American business man, or the average 
\me in banker, knows very little \nd [ refer to what is even 
more portant, that, is, the investment of American capital in 
foreign countries It will not be possible for us to get foreign 
trade in any large way until we have provided the funds with 
whi to build railroads, docks, public utilities, factories, mines, 
warehouses, and the other public improvements in which capital 
must be invested 
he third element in a successful campaign for foreign trade 
is the establishment for this country of a conventional tariff system. 


For the very reasons which I have already pointed out, it is im- 


poss for the United States to maintain an isolated ecohomic 
position, We inevitably have certain relations with other nations. 
Wi ort their commodities and we export our commodities. 
Many nations are able, by means of their tariff system, not only to 





prohibit the sale of, or to handicap the importation of commodities 
from nations which may be economically unfriendly, but they are 
also able to encourage the exportation of their own commodities 
economically 
tariff 
It is the kind of tariff sys- 


hy advantageous bargains with countries which are 
The tariff 
with an international point of view. 


friendly. conventional system means a system 


tem which, because we lack that international point of view, we 


could not have up to the present. It is the kind of a tariff system 


which, with the present enlightened administration of our foreign 


aifairs, and with the intelligent interest in our commerce that is 


heing taken by Congress, we can now have. 


Ameirca Must Be the Market Place of the World 


(4) In the 
place of the 


fourth place, we must prepare to become the market 


world, for certain staple commodities. In spite of the 


fact that we have consumed about half of the world’s output of 


crude rubber, we have imported a large part of that rubber from 


England. In spite of the fact that we have consumed over one 


third of the world’s total output of tin, we have never smelted any 
tin, and we have purchased it from Europe. In spite of the fact 
that we are the largest consumers of wool in the world, we have 
purchased more than half of our imports from England. In spite 


f the fact that we are the largest producers of cotton in the world, 


we have permitted certain European middlemen to handle a goodly 
cotton. We 


an international market ti 


proportion of our cutput of must be prepared with 


all the machinery of handle these world 


supplies. We must have our important market, the machinery for 


handling these commodities. We must have ample warehous: 


facilities. We must be 
cally We must be 
changes where they can be readily bought and sold 
arbitration committees for 
surchasers All of 


take our place as the leader of the world’s commerce 


able to handle the commodities ec 
We must 


mnomi- 
have \- 
We must have 


the settlement of disputes between seller 


able to gerade the articles 





these things must be done before we can 
foreign com- 


\mert- 


been reluctant to enter 


(5) The tinal factor in the development of ou 


merce is the necessity of an American merchant marine 


can capital, for one reason or another, has 


this held of economic endeavor. 


We have frequently heard that 
our navigation laws are antiquated and operate to the disadvantage 
Yet, recent investigations have disclosed th: 


boats 


of American 
fact that there are no important differences between the laws of the 
United States and those of other countries having large merchant 
marines. It is high time that private capital went ‘into the bus 

ness of supplying the United States with a merchant marine. If 
business, and to go into 


aid of the 


private capital is not willing to go into that 


it quickly, the Government should come to the manufac- 
conditions 


We 


at the mercy of other nations who may wish, 


their commodities under 


those of 


turers who wish to export 


which are substantially equal te their competitors. 


should not be left 


from whatever motives, to prevent the exportation of American 


goods to foreign countries, and to control, the marketing and 
handling of those commodities. 
Some Preparations for Peace ‘i 
Let us take a brief account of stock. The United States has 


made some preparation for peace, and there are other preparations 
planned and under way. 

(1.) 
the Federal 


Reserve Act and with the creation of 
for the 


Under the Federal 


Reserve Board, our financial resources are 


first time in our history mobilized for foreign trade. The crea- 


tion of a discount market, and the establishment of branches of 


national banks in foreign countries are new tools, invaluable in 
our campaign for foreign trade, as well as in preparation against 
difficulties at home. 

(2) The creation of the Federal Trade Commission opens up 
another avenue of approach to the goal of a better and a bigger 


It is to the Federal Trade Commission that we look for 


business. 
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guidance and advice in the matter of condemnation for foreign 


trade, and it is to that body that we look for protection against 
The Trade Commission is also 


lay down the 


international unfair competition. 
prepared to set our domestic business right and to 
We all look forward hopefully to the result 


rules of the game. 


which this Trade Commission will obtain in making the condi- 


tions of business in this country more stable and more certain, 
and hence, better prepared. 
\ Shipping Board to Be Organized 
(3) Definite, constructive work in advancing our trade fron- 


tiers is being done by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The chief function of that bureau is to promote our for- 
eign trade. The actual, practical results, too numerous to mention, 


are the best tests of the success of its work. The bureau collects 


information about foreign markets for American goods. This in- 
formation comes from the consuls, from the commercial attaches, 
and commercial agents. The office in Washington is the ware- 
house or distributing depot, and the staff there and in our branch 
a selling organization, a selling organization engaged in 


action Action is the 


omees 1s 


selling that information for price, and 


results are the objects of our work. We have asked Congress for 
a large additional appropriation, in order to put our equipment in 


this respect on a par with that of the other great countries of the 


world 

(4) Now, we come to two arms of our service which do not 
exist, but which, if you, the public, and Congress, your repre- 
sentatives, desire, will soon come into existence. The creation 


of an expert and practical Shipping Board will do much to make 
United 
Che first and primary function of this Board is to dis- 


possible the establishment of a merchant marine for the 


States 


cover what needs to be done, and the second is to do it. Large 


powers are to be entrusted to the Board, powers which even 


compass the purchase and operation of vessels. These are pow- 
ers, however, which are to be used only in case of emergency, and 
merchant marine can be at- 


The establishment of a Federal Shipping 


only when the establishment of a 
tained in no other way. 
Board is a very important part of our preparation for peace, and 
one which we cannot safely delay. 


(5) lf it is true that we are no longer an isolated nation, capa- 
that 


if it is 


ble of living for and within ourselves, alone; if it is true 


we want to conquer and can conquer foreign markets; 
true that we have acquired an international point of view and are 
prepared to take a leading role in the concert of nations, we can 
no longer use the present unwieldy and unscientific machinery 
of tariff making. If we wish to make our tariff an aid to our 
foreign trade rather than a hindrance, there must be some con- 
tinuous and thorough body, empowered to collate and assemble 
the facts for the use of Congress. Under our form of govern- 
ment, and under our Constitution, the actual making of the tariff 
must be done by Congress, naturally through a committee. A 
Congressional Committee, however, is not fitted to make the care- 
ful investigation and scientific researches which should be the 
preliminary to any tariff making. 

lf we are going into the worlds’ market we must throw the 
swaddling clothes which have protected us from the world’s com- 
petition. It is only in rare cases that our industries may find it im- 


possible to compete on equal terms with industries abroad. A 
A tariff board is 


another link in the chain of our preparedness for peace, and is 


tariff board can but determine these questions. 


another link which should soon be added. 
Let us look forward to the coming of peace and let us prepare 
tor the results of that peace which we can already see are inevita- 


ble. Let every manufacturer and business man in the United 


States decide for himself what the results of this war will be, and 
let him make adequate preparation for peace. I for one believe 
that the United States is entering on a new period in her eco- 


United States con- 
Atlantic Coast. We 
gradually expanded into a great agricultural nation, and of late 


nomic history. There was a time when the 


sisted of a few struggling colonies on the 
we have developed industrially and our manufactures have be- 
come important. Now, we are entering upon a period of inter- 
national commerce when the United States will take her position 
at the head of the commercial nations of the world, 


PRESIDENT MOORE INTRODUCES JUDGE ROBERT S. 
THOMPSON 

[ wish to make an announcement which I forgot to make when 
| was on my feet before, and that is that the request for seats 
here was away beyond anything we had anticipated; and if there 
are any here—and there are some—who did not receive the sou- 
venirs and the boxes, I think they have already been provided 
and if they will fill out the cards and send them to 


the association, souvenirs will be 


with cards; 
ordered and forwarded to each 
one, 

Now, Dr. Pratt has given us a message tonight which I believe 
like to see the Department 
literature of that kind, 
business organization and commercial 


we should all heed; and I would 
Pratt 
out to 


body here in the United States that they may know the conditions 


which Dr. represents, disseminate 


and send it every 
which will confront us when peace in Europe comes, and the con- 
ditions which we must meet in order to combat the competition 
we will at that time be required to meet (applause). 

It is said, gentlemen, that when opportunity presents itself to 
Since it known to the 
Governor of the State of New York that Judge Thompson was 


a man, success is usually assured. was 
to speak to us tonight, he is to be appointed to a much higher 
position than he holds today ; but I believe that after he has spoken 
to us tonight, that we ourselves will elect him as the next Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. (Applause). 

It affords to me the greatest pleasure to introduce to you Judge 
Robert S. Thompson. (Applause). 


SPEECH OF JUDGE THOMPSON 


that through the 
I might be elected Governor of 


Before your Toastmaster suggested instru- 


mentality of some contingency 
this State, I did not know what I was going to talk about (laugh- 
ter). But I want to say now that the message has arrived and 
be that I Hell first. 


(Laughter and applause). If you could see the place where I 


my first statement will will see you all in 
live, if you knew Canandaigua in old Ontario County, with its 
broad Main Street descending to the foot of our beautiful sixteen- 
mile lake, and if you could live the life I live, six months in town 
and six months up the lake and be County Judge of Ontario 
County as I am and hope to be for a little while longer, you 
would say I had not put it half strong enough. (Laughter). 

[ am impressed that a considerable number of those present 
this evening are not only in the paper business, but in the blotting 
paper business. (Laughter). Within my immediate vision I have 
seen more booze sopped up this evening in a given length of time 
than | 


stand two feet above the common herd. 


I have been able to sit or 
(Laughter). 
[n preparation for my speech this evening, in trying to get ac- 


ever have at a dinner where 


quainted with you, I related a short story to the toastmaster, who 
by the way, is one of the most gifted, emphatic and impromptu 
liars that I have ever met. (Laughter). I evidently have struck 
(Laughter). I told him this little story which 
even [ would not call exactly chaste. Still I did not think it was 
too broad for this bunch (laughter) when to my surprise he told 
me it would not go, and I said, after a long pause during which 
time I gave vent to my grief, “Why?” I said. He says, “I think 
the boys have all heard it.” (Laughter). 

Now illustrative and 
supposed to fill this evening, I want to relate to you an original 
anecdote. I had a dear friend once—maybe some of you knew 


common ground. 


declaratory of the function which I am 
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him—he has gone on Beyond now to his reward, and it can not 
be too great because he was a great man. His name was Judge 
Peter 6b. McLannan, and he was the presiding justice of the Appel- 


of the 4th Department, and he 


great after dinner speaker, as 


late Division of the Supreme Court 


was one grand man and he was a 
well as a sound natural lawyer, and you can not say anything bet- 
ter than that about anybody. He was bor? and brought up in 
\lleghany County, but he had to get away from there in order to 
make a living during his youth and he practiced law in Syracuse 
for a long while before his elevation to the bench, but he used to 


like to the \lleghany 


around and visit his old friends, and he 


go back in summer to County and drive 
owned a farm up there 
He told this story himself; I have heard him tell it several 
the old 


roads up there upon which a number of his old schoolmates lived, 


too. 


times. One summer day he was driving along one of 


and he went on down by a very prosperous farm, He passed a 
meadow where there were six or eight head of horses, fat, eating 
their heads off in the tall grass, and he went on and he came to a 
eld where one of his old friends was trying to cultivate corn with 


said, “Hello, Bill,” and 


Bill looked up and said, “Hello, Pete,” and Pete said, “Bill, what 


a two-year-old bull. He stopped and he 


on earth are you trying to do there; six or eight horses up in 
trying to cultivate 
I will tell you. | 
am trying to show that bull there is something besides pleasure in 


Surely 


the field here eating their heads off, and you 
with that two-year-old bull?” Bill says, “Pete, 


this life.” (Laughter ) a modest County Judge can not 


be criticized for citing a precedent of the \ppellate Division of 
the Supreme Court. 

| was very much interested and instructed and encouraged by 
the speech of this young man from the Department of Commerce 
Washington and as usual when I hear a real good 


and Labor at 


speech, it has started some thoughts in my mind. 


Some Thoughts Suggested by the War 


a certain manufacturing corporation in the 
had 


| read recently that 


United States—and | want to be accurate in my statements 
either made a protit or declared a dividend of 426 per cent. A 
the manufacture of munitions of 


corporation, | say, engaged in 


war. | don't know that | ought to say anything against that, but 
somehow or other it doesn’t strike me right. I don’t like to think 
of it. | don't like to think of that as an American industry, and 
| don’t like to think from the standpoint of an American what 
that 426 per cent means, and is the equivalent and product of. 

I mention it to you in passing. It is comment. I wish that we 
might perfect a system of taxation by which we could take away 
some of that 426 per cent and put it into the avenues of benevo- 
lence and service to humanity (applause). I suppose that is senti- 
ment and not business. 

Now 
of this young man, is that somewhere recently | 


learne 


. the other thought that I have had, inspired by the address 
have read, or 
d, or heard, that many of the munitions factories in [urope 
are so that 


the nations over there all 


nstructed, are so adjusted, when comes to an 
that feel that it is 
coming to an end soon, although we cannot see it from this side, 


that 


war 


end.—and it seems 


hen the dawn of peace comes, they can turn these factories 


immediately into manufacturing institutions making the products 
that they were used to manufacture before these countries took 
up arms against each other. In other words, they are preparing 
for peace in this war stricken old world of ours, and, therefore, 
how ch more so should we prepare for peace here. 

But these are not the things that I determined, to say when I 
knew that | was going to speak to you tonight. You have for 
some cause or other chosen the time of your banquet tonight, mid- 
Wa) tween the two greatest men America was ever graced with. 
Recently, it has been my great privilege to have a little thought on 
the si ct of these two great men and one other, and | call them 
the three \mericans. 


disagreement with 


greatest 


Probably, in 
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your conviction on the subject, i put George Washington first of 
Of course, he is not loved by you and I 
feel that 


all of them (applause). 
as Abraham Lincoln, because we Lincoln was almost a 
compatriot of ours. But again I say that | put George Washing- 
ton at the head of all Americans, and | state these reasons for it: 
First, George Washington was willing, and did give his all for 
his country when he did not have any country (applause). He 
never took a dollar salary. It was understood and agreed, and the 
understanding and agreement was carried out, he never took a 
dollar salary for his services on the field, or for an executive office 
from this country (applause). 
the 
paid out, consisting of twelve-dollar prizes for flimsy 
the Valley 
prizes for the fellow who would devise some equivalent for wood- 
that 


the most discouraged, despondent army, and yet the bravest that 


It was difficult for them to get him to take money he 


structures 


for four fellows at Forge: and one hundred-dollar 


boards in the erection there of shelters in winter home of 


ever rallied under colors (applause). 


Baron Steuben Organized the First Victorious Army of the United 
States 


| wonder if | dare tell this here—(shouts 
of “go ahead”) I read how at one time at Valley Forge old man 
Potts the 


| read the other day 


who owned house where Washington had a room at 


Valley Forge was going out walking beside a creek and he heard 
a small still voice and turning aside and peering through the 
thickets, he found George Washington on his knees in prayer. 


Dare I say that here (shouts of “sure, sure”). And the first ray 


of hope—and this in passing you may take it or leave it, you may 
approve or you may disapprove, and even without my permission 
(laughter )— the first ray of hope which came to Valley Forge, the 
darkest days and nights of the whole Revolution came with the 
arrival of a volunteer, who was a German. Dare | say that here? 


(Shouts of “sure”). | wonder if it is the duty of every American 
to hate every German? (Shouts of “No, no”). 


Brotherhood of 


We belong to the 


Man, under the Fatherhood of God in America: 


and the foundation stone of our superstructure, political, business 
Let us never forget it (applause). And 
| am glad that a neighboring county to the best county of the 


and social—is fair play. 
State, where | was born and raised, is named for Baron Steuben, 
the man who organized, the man who organized, again I say it, 
United States of 
And speaking again of the place where I live, 


the first victorious army of the \merica (pro- 
longed applause). 
let me tell you another thing and confidentially (laughter )—I have 
an office so near to the place where I was born that you can throw 
a stone from one place to the other; and at times this has been 
feel 


a very popular amusement (laughter); and the reason that | 


pretty strongly upon the subject of Americanism and _ patriotism 
and fair play, which is but another name for it (1 do not use the 
term “square deal’—I do not like the man who made it)—is be- 
cause | learned at the knee of a father who fought four years 
through the Civil War on the right side, and | do not think it is a 
bad thing for anybody to feel that way temporarily or even per- 
manently. . 


\nd Jack- 


son, whose birthday should be tonight, intermediate between the 


| go on further: George Washington and Andrew 


natal days of those two great American statesmen, Washington 
and Lincoln. One of the reasons why I love Andrew Jackson is 
because while | am one of the meanest Republicans, he was one 


of the meanest Democrats; and that means about the same sort of 


thing. I have read Andrew Jackson, from his love affairs to his 
affairs of State; and I have not been able to disagree with him on 
1 tind that 


in the Constitution. 


either. Andrew Jackson absolutely and really believed 


Have you heard anything about Constitutional Government 


lately? Well, we still have a Constitution, and you can find it if 
you dig deep enough. 
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SEU Un nnn III SIIEISSSISSSSSUIS SSUES 


Do ) remember the first time the doctrine of State rights 


came up before the Civil War, when South Carolina declared she 
vould resist with military force any attempt on the part of Uncle 


ollect duties? Do you remember then that Andrew Jack- 


Sam to 

son then determined upon a policy of a “White House Silence.” 
Oh, my dear papermen, what would you have done in those days? 
No wonder you sent to the Department of Commerce and Labor 


under this Democratic administration to secure a speaker for this 
evening, for what administration in the history of this country has 
used such an amount of paper as this Wilson administration has 
used? (Laughter) 
And, don't be 


could not spread this banquet at ten per if you were discouraged, 


discouraged—and I know you are not, for you 


ore, more, and yet more is to be used, and possibly paper only 
vill be used. But Andrew Jackson while “unsafe and unsound” 
put into effect this policy of White House Silence. Think of it! 
Shades of Theodore and Woodrow ' 

Andrew Jackson’s Brand of Patriotism 

\nd never a word did he utter in reply to all these arguments 
for State rights; but Old Hickory waited until that banquet gath- 
ered on the birthday of Jefferson at which it was planned to abso- 


lutely identify the whole democracy of the nation in the wake of 
\nd after John C. Calhoun had risen 
and offered a toast to this doctrine of State rights; 
had that 
appear, his personal representative, little Wizard Lewis, the bhis- 


this State Rights doctrine 


and after it been noted Mr. Jackson had declined to 


torian, rose in his place, and said, “Mr. Toastmaster, a message 


from the President.” and he handed up a little slip of paper on 


which was written a message from the President. 

And this Mr. Lee, the Toastmaster on that evening, grasped 
this piece of paper and with red face and trembling hand read 
these words, which will live forever: “The Federal Union: It 
must be preserved.” 

No particular rhetoric about that! No finished writing there! 
No motion to leave to print possible in that circumstance! 
“The Federal Union: It must be preserved.” And those men 
went out of that hall that night, scared to death. Yes, scared to 
death \nd it was the breaking of the backbone of that first 
first attempt at rebellion, against constituted authority in the 
United States of America, except the Whiskey Rebellion, which 
was easily put down by the democracy earlier in the century. 

\nd one of the Congressmen from South Carolina came in to 
see Mr. Jackson shortly after that (Cries of ‘Never mind looking 
at your watch”). Well, I just wanted to see if it was running, 
boys (laughter). Well, this Congressman from South Carolina 
said: “Mr. Jackson, | am going home to my people.”— You know 


how these 


Congressmen like to talk about “their people’—and | 


are two of them here—‘“can | bear any message to them 


from their 


Mr. Ja 


President ?” 


kson said: “Yes. You go down there and tell them that 
it one of them so much as raises a finger in defiance of the laws 
ot the United States, I will go down there and hang the first man 
I find to the first tree I come across.” (Applause. ) 

Now, that is what I call statesmanship (applause). That is 
what | call patriotism (applause). That is what I call American- 
ism 

\nd, Mr. Democrat, do not deceive yourself. That really—not 
what think today—but that really was democracy too and it 
Is re licanism and democracy both today to those who see and 
thin! d have courage aright. ( Applause). 

WI \ndrew came to die, and I can not leave this out because 
I an Methodist (laughter) I know what Dr. Boynton will do 
to me later in the evening (laughter). You see I am trying to 
get nder his guard a little, but when Andrew came to die, he 
Prot religion late in life. Why not, if you can make it stick? 
(Laughter). Late or early, and within a few hours of his death 


the old family pastor, who loved him as his own son, said, “An- 
drew, if you have any sin of omission or commission that it would 
Andrew 
said, “There is just one thing, Dominie; I should have hung Cal- 


help you to tell me about, why not speak of it now?” 


If you 
could put that spirit, if you could put that bravery, if you could 


houn.” (Laughter and applause). That is Americanism. 
put that reverence and that devotion to the country and to the 
flag into the hearts of all the men of the United States today, 
preparedness would be an accomplished fact, and everyone of us 
know it. 

And I come down to Abraham Lincoln, and although I say to 
you, my dear brethren, again, that I believe George Washington 
\braham 


to have been the greatest of Americans, surely Lincoln 


is the most loved. Do you know I can not joke about Abraham 
Lincoln and I can joke about most anything, but some way or 
other it is different when you come to talk about Abraham Lincoln. 
The pathos of that life; the sad side of it; the long, hard, weary 
march of that pilgrimage would make any fellow choke up, make 


tell 


and his 


the driest eyes shed tears, make the hardest heart soften. | 
\braham Lincoln even now 


Book of 


you, love walks out towards 


memory is the sweetest thing in our National Remem- 


brances. (Applause. ) 


Preparedness in Lincoln’s Time 


\nd, speaking of preparedness, have you ever thought what this 
man had to shoulder when he took office? Do you remember what 
took place from the time he was elected to the time of his inaug- 
Sixteen thousand 
men in the army in that day, all of them separated around on the 
3,000 down in Texas that 
There was not a vessel to protect the Atlantic Coast 


uration from the standpoint of preparedness ? 


frontiers about except surrendered in 
February. 
except the Brooklyn and she drew too much water to steam into 
Charleston Bay, the first place she ought to have touched. Every 
postoftice, every mint, every custom house, money shipped down 
South, 145,000 sets of arms from Springfield Armory alone sent 
down South to help the Brethren out there. This country had 
absolutely no naval or military resources when Sumter was fired 


Did 
know, my dear friends, we never would have had a Civil War if 


on. I say these things in passing and as comments. you 
Sumter had not been fired on, if they had not fired on the flag? 
Did you know that? Did you know we acquiesced up North here 
in Secession and in States’ rights and the right of the States to 
Did you know that the Mayor of New York sent a 
message to the Common Council: “Now that the Union is broken 
up, New 


erning body,” a city, the only one in the world, her own ruler, 


withdraw ? 
York should set herself up as an independent self-gov- 


and the Governor of Maryland wrote to the Governors of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey and New York and four or five other 
states and suggested that they organize into a Union, and Horace 
Greeley said, “Let our wayward sisters go in peace, if they think 
they can do better separately,” and old General Scott, the Lord 
bless him, even he said, “If they will go, let them go, so long as 
they commit no violence,” but when they made that tactical blun- 
der—and they had 16 of the 20 forts south of Mason and Dixon’s 
that 
awful blunder of firing on Old Glory that is what started the war. 

It was not slavery; it was not State rights; it not the 
tariff. That is as far as you need to go, Mr. Americanism, for 


line in their possession at the time, but when they made 


was 
your instructions, for your learning, for your attitude on ques- 


there! Just there! 
\nd that is all I am coming to, and that is where I started from, 


tions of patriotism and Americanism—just 
and that is where I stop—just there (applause). 

[ cannot put it into language; I have tried and tried to make 
words about that thing. I have made Memorial Day addresses. 
Oh, I am so proud of this, because, my friends, the greatest thing 
in the world is the love of your own home people. I like you 
fellows, but you are nothing to me compared with those old folks, 
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those old friends of mine—and they are getting fewer and fewer 


every day—up in Ontario; I have made Memorial Day addresses 
now for the last twenty-odd years, and I have gotten so that | 
choke up and get silly, and it is about time I stopped. I have 
tried to get something out of my heart and soul and memory; | 


have thought of my father, who fought in the Civil War, and my 
grandfather, who was in the War of 1812, and of my great grand- 
who fought in the Revolution, and I have tried to conjure 
that. | do it. <All I 
can say is, This is my testimony as a man; I was born under it, 
I live May God 


and power, if necessary, to die under it a thousand times. 


father, 


up something that | can say about cannot 


under it give me strength and determination, 
(When the speaker finished the diners rose to their feet and 
saluted him with cheer after cheer, and sang The Star Spangled 


Banner ) 


DR. BOYNTON NOMINATED FOR PERMANENT CHAPLAIN 


Was I wrong in the prediction I made when I introduced the 
Judge (Cries of “No, no, no.” ) 

The only thing that I take exception to in what the Judge said 
is what he told us about where he expects to find his constituents 
(laughter and applause) 
introduced the gentleman who is next to 


Last year, when | 


speak to us, I introduced him as our temporary, chaplain; I am 
going to ask you tonight to vote him our permanent chaplain— 


the Reverend Doctor Nehemiah Boynton. 


RESPONSE OF REVEREND NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D. D. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: I have rarely been at a gath- 
ering where the homiletic opportunities were as generous as those 
which have been revealed here tonight, and | think that most any 
minister—and there is another minister in this audience, though | 


don't know where he is, but there is one here—could retire from 


a banquet like this, with such material so lavishly spread before 


him for sermon-making, and have something ready for next Sun- 


day which should be absolutely worth while for a congregation 


(applause ). 

| was thinking when the Judge made those pious remarks about 
conversions early or late, that if late conversions in life were a 
there is still a chance for 


possilnlity—and, thank God, they are 


the Judge (laughter and applause) 


| was greatly interested in the location of his gubernatorial 


residence, and the very generous way in which he invited his con- 
stituents to come and share his hospitality (laughter). But upon 
serious reflection I thought that the location might possibly be 
tolerated at this season of the year when the thermometer in the 
Empire State in the last week has gone to 18 degrees below zero. 
But in the Jadge 


old Scotchman who said the reason he 


“good old summer time,” you msut excuse me, 


I am a good deal like the 


didn't believe in hell was because no human being could stand it 
(laughter ) 


There are times, gentlemen, when publicity relieves a public 


man and shows that he has nothing to conceal and that he is not 
at all ashamed either of his company or of the consequences that 
might ensue thereof. So I begin the few words that I shall have 
to say tonight with an act of publicity. There has been thrust into 


my hand a little note. It sometimes happens in our large city 


hotels If those notes fall into the hands of the man’s 


you know 


wife not look just at that time as 


when he gets home he may 
much as his wife would like him to look, but after fifteen minutes 
he will bear no resemblance to her whatsoever. Now, I am not 
going to take the risk of having this note found in my pocket when 
I get home, and my wife looks over my personal effects, as she 
alwa 


(lau 


does, especially if I return from a wedding, to get the fee 
hter), and I am going to give the utmost publicity to this 


scurrilous note, in order to defend myself. A minister may get 


want to defend myself from any 


imputations of scandal, and | 


such imputations which might by any possibility arise from my 


presence here this evening. Here is the note which I received: 


“Doctor. Please think of your stenographer tonight” (laughter). 
Now, | want to be distinctly understood that I never allow myself 
to think of my stenographer outside of business hours (laughter), 
and it would be a mighty good thing if some of you men would 
adopt the same rule (renewed laughter). 

| am greatly interested in the remarks of the toastmaster as he 
addressed us so felicitously at the opening of this banquet of 
noble men, when he said that after having partaken of the chicken 
and the ice cream and all the other nice things, we were now to 
partake of tongues and songs—you are not the only man, Judge, 
who ever prays in this company—and I prayed, O Lord, if it be 
hy will, let those tongues, so far as the speaker's table is con- 
cerned, be not corned (laughter and applause). Then, when the 
toastmaster told you a little later on that you were out of debt and 
I saw a smile of satisfaction overspread the countenances of this 
company, I was reminded that possibly some of you, in spite of 
his generous remark, might be in the position of a friend of mine 
who, in an hour of utter confidence, once said to me, “Thank God, 
with the world; 1 owe about as many as | don't 


| am square 


owe.” (Laughter). 

\nd when the toastmaster—who was evidently a stump speaker 
in the McKinley campaign—made those remarkagle suggestions 
concerning the full dinner pail, my mind went back to a story 
which I heard Chauncey Depew tell once in dear old Detroit, the 
Queen City of the Straits (applause) during the McKinley cam- 
was impressing upon the people who were gathered 


there 


paign. He 


there, and were some thousands of them, the fact of the 
tremendous calamity that would befall the country if any one was 
so rash as to vote for the Democratic ticket, because, according to 
his testament, it meant an empty dinner pail, and he was telling 
those working men what suffering would ensue if, under the 
leadership of the Democratic administration in this country, this 
country whose interests were for so many years supported by the 
Republicans, it should happen that the dinner pail should not be 
as full as it 


once was; and he said that it reminded him of an 


occurrence that happened when he was a boy. There was a little 
calf three days old out in the pasture with his mother—a beauti- 
ful, innocent little calf—and there came bouncing down the pas- 
bullock. The little calf, 


not knowing the difference, but taking a fancy to the generous 


ture in an easy sort of a way a young 


general physiognomy of the bullock—and this bullock, Judge, was 
not two years old, no (laughter )—the little calf started off ambling 
after the bullock. Well, there was the little fellow outside the 
fence—and it might have been the Judge, for all I know, because 
he says he was brought up on a farm, and he was a boy just about 
that time, | imagine, and this boy saw what a calamity would 
ensue if that little calf got separated from its lawful protector. 
So he jumped over into the pasture and tried to head the calf 
off, but he couldn't accomplish his purpose, and at last when he 
was all out of breath, as a final anathema, he shook his fist at the 
calf and said, “You'll be sorry when supper time comes” (laugh- 
ter and applause). 

[ am not altogether sure that I could use that story properly, 
as homiletic material in a Sunday morning sermon, but possibly, 
when the Judge makes his next speech, he may be able to use it 
bull laughter). I just 
wanted to say to the Judge, in all good nature, that while I sym- 


in connection with his story (renewed 


pathize with him absolutely in his loyalty.and devotion to Old 
Glory, that if he undertakes to fly the flag from the staff on the 
roof of his gubernatoria! residence, where he proposes to have it, 
it will have to be made of asbestos, or else it won't fly there very 
long. When the toastmaster was telling of the wonderful things 
which came to the people who were invited to this banquet and 
had described what was going to befall the Judge (referring to 
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Judge Thompson) things never turn out as we expect them to. 
| wondered what was going to become then of the rest of us. 
Why didn't he tell something of the young man?—the Judge is 
young in years, but old in experience (laughter). 

| think he would make a pretty good cabinet officer; and after 
we have hypothetically disposed of him; then it occurred to me 
that there was still an unsolved question, and that question is: 


What is to become of poor Me? 
Ministers as Perpetual Candidates 

There is no minister in the country who is not a candidate 
for some position or other except myself; and I thought over the 
things which I would like to become; and when I thought of the 
Judge speaking of the far distant part of the Empire State known 
as the district around Albany, I thougt.t of the story they used to 
tell of Bishop Doane of Albany, who was accustomed when he 
traveled abroad, and was far enough away from America, to sign 
himself on the hotel registers “William of Orange.” 

And he saw he had signed himself somewhere “William of 


\lbany” and Mark Twain said “It is a pity that the Bishop did 
not come from Buffalo and he then could sign himself ‘Buffalo 
Bill.” There was a very bright Japanese visiting this country a 
while ago and one of our energetic New Yorkers desiring to im- 


press him was showing him the proper sights of this most won- 
derful city, as it is tonight, men, the largest in all the world, and 


he took him into one of our great buildings and intended that he 


should go to the top of the building and catch the wonderful view 
of our harbor on the one hand and our magnificent buildings 
and homes upon the other, and just as the Japanese was about to 
step into an elevator his friend took him by the elbow and said, 
“No, not that one. That is an accommodation elevator. Step 


into this one and we will save 15 seconds. It is an express going 


to the top.” And the Japanese turned and said to him, “Indeed? 


What will you do with those 15 seconds?” It was a great ques- 


tion to address to an American in these rushing, roaring times 
Stop long enough and tell me what will you do with it. For after 
ill as we have been sitting here tonight hearing this subject of pre- 


paredness for peace elucidated by the man proficient in economics 
I | : 


on the one hand and by the lawyer on the other, every one of us 
probably has had the thought that after you have said the last 
word economically concerning preparation in our country, the 
question still abides, “What will you do with it?” and after you 


have said the last word legally with relation to the tomorrow of 
our nation’s life, the question still presses, “What will you do 
with it ind not until you have gotten beneath your economics, 
valuable as they are and necessary, and beneath your law, impera- 
tive as it is for a stable government, into those deep, hidden, un- 
seen areas where manhood really dwells, until you have gotten 
there and have asked your question, which is my business by the 
way as a minister, “What will you do with it?’ you have not 


sounded the depths of this great problem of preparedness which 


America’s Present Situation Serious 


[can not do anything but preach. I do not pretend to do any- 
thing hut preach, but 1 want to remind you in just two or three 
moments of the seriousness of the situation which confronts 


America today. The first item of seriousness is that we have so 


many people in America today who have not grasped the idea of 
the wholeness of the world, who thinking that 300,000,000 of people 


in our world can be at war and suffering all the horrible devasta- 
tions of life and of estate and have that mean nothing to America 
except the opportunities to overcrowd our already crowded tills 


and give us what we call unusual and unexampled prosperity. 
Carlvle once said, fifty, sixty, perhaps seventy years ago, that 

it makes a difference in the markets of London what the Indian 

is dk out in the Rocky Mountains; that if he is sitting in his 


tepec d simply beating his wife, or whether he is out hunting 


fur, for if he is beating his wife the price of fur will rise in the 
London market because of the scarcity of it, and if he is out col- 
lecting his fur and getting it ready to market, it will influence the 
price of fur far away over in London of which perhaps he has 
never heard, and you and I who know anything about economics 
know that that is true; that what is going on in one part of the 
world inevitably has an effect upon the other part of the world, and 
that one part of our world can not be in the grip of awful suffer- 
ing and loss without having that influence somehow, somewhere, 
some time eclipse what you and I call the marvelous prosperity 
which is characterizing our country in these questioning and in 
these uncertain days. 

Do you notice the word of our economist in relation to the way 
in which the war was being financed, that it was by accepting 
obligations which were to be satisfied in fifty or one hundred 
What does that mean? It means that war today has sig- 
nificance tremendous upon children, and upon the children’s chil- 
dren, and upon the children’s children’s children in all of those 


years. 


areas where the hell-hound of war has been let loose. 


Germany Preparing for the Future 

Over in Germany what are they doing? Fighting! Yes, they 
are fighting over there from their point of view; but they are 
beginning to make every possible arrangement and adjustment 
they can for the presence in the next generation, and for the pres- 
ervation to the next generation of their children. They are not 
allowing it to be as wasteful in any of the great cities of Germany 
as it is in the city of New York tonight. They know they must 
prepare for the morrow, and they are taking most vigorous meas- 
ures to extol the family idea, to honor the mother who has borne 
her six, eight, or ten children, to honor that as loyalty to the 
fatherland. 

My first suggestion to you tonight is this: That just as that war 
debt in England and in Germany has to be visited upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth generation, and just as England 
is joining with Germany in the new esteem of the value of the 
child in the community, that so this unusual prosperity which you 
men are enjoying in common with all the rest, is in its conse- 
quence going to be visited upon the children of the third and of 
the fourth generation in our American life. And if out of this 
prosperity there comes the flabbiness of character and the selfish- 
ness of greed, and the looseness and defiance of old-fashioned 
conscience, which can be seen in such pathetic and awful evidence 
in our country today, if that obtains, and the curse to the children 
of the third and fourth generation, they will wear that mark of 
Cain upon their foreheads, and all of the institutions of our gov- 
ernment will be consequently weak and flabby and inefficient (ap- 
plause). 

The saddest sight I see, as a New York minister—what is it, 
men? Is it to go down the White Way and see the foolish person 
marching down to the place where the gubernatorical residence is 
to be set up, meantime thinking that they are walking the golden 
streets? 

The Saddest Fight in New York 

Is it the saddest thing to see a man who puts himself under the 
No, that is not the saddest sight. I 
had an unknown friend sitting beside me in the electric car re- 


power of John Barleycorn? 
cently and he was glorious and gay. He turned to me and said, 
‘\ man has to have brains to get drunk; a man without brains 
And there was more truth than 
But the saddest sight in New York is this: 
To see men who ten years ago were reputable, were honorable, 


can't get drunk to save his life!” 
fiction in what he said. 


were as straight as a die in all of their commercial relationships 
with their fellow business men, and were conscientiously true to 
In the last ten 
years some of these men, not all, for some still retain their former 


their duties and obligations as American citizens: 


honest manhood; but some of these men have been greatly blessed 
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The GENERAL WASTEP:! 


Gentlemen: February 16, 1916 


For the information of the trade we take pleasure in publishing the following letters 


CASTLE, GOTTHEIL AND OVERTON, shavings, book stock, col | stock, fol \ k 











00 Fifth Aven New York papers, ete., will not be long in adopting t proce 
Ba eat There are pulpers t will easietacs ic : ; 
General Waste-Paper Recovery Co., February 14, 1916 no way eliminating the coler and ink) but we know o oces ( 
New York City that simultaneously de-fibers, de-inks anc e-color ‘ | 
machine accomplishes all these functions 9 
Gentlemen : to every one that has seen it in operati 
We find it rathcr difficult to express fully our opinion of the Wine We are most. enthusiastic regarding the possibiliti 
stock Process and our reasons for holding the opinion we have in as as a commercial propositior 
brief a letter as you require. 
‘ ; } 
Our business of importers and dealers of all grades of paper stock Very truly 
brings us in close contact with most of the large users of waste papers 
re 7 ' eu : cd (Signed) CASTLE, GOTTHEIL & OVERTON 
€ are familiar with the various methods now in vogue, including a 
the open or vomiting bleach, where the stock is placed in an open re he So. 8 7 Q 
ceptacle and the alkaline solution constantly showered over the stock “ 
until it becomes thoroughly saturated, thus softening the size and ink 
. : : ‘ 
We are also familiar with the digester process, cooking in a rotary boiler, 
pulpers, cooking engines, etc., but when we saw what the Winestock 


Machine accomplished, we felt that this process was greatly superior to 


’ 4jy Af) Yi Lh 

anything we had ever seen or heard o te, : Me ag yd Vyas Lmpany | 
We felt that if the machine was as good as it appeared to 1 ‘ 

would be able to sell a great many of them to the mills in this cou 














but before entering into any Negotiations or securing selling rights, we ’ / 
wanted to have our opinion confirmed by practical papermakers who were Vibone ng low S elnwnved. A be 
large users of waste paper. With this end in view, we induced a large 
number of paper manufacturers to witness the operation of the machine 
which you had installed at the plant of the American Bank Note Co, i: Fi . 
the Bronx. Their comments, without exception, were most favorable, in The General Waste-Paper Recovery Company, ; 
fact, most of them frankly stated that the machine accomplished more L. R. Brandenburg, President, 
than we claimed for it and was a marvel of efficiency New York City 
In order to confirm the good reports we received, we solicited the Dear Sir 
as ‘ ¢ > 1eEs oO } . ). ones -: Sons Cc ittsh : 
opinion of Mr. E. A. Jone of the B oO. J e & m ., Pittsfield Our file No. N-2309. We take pleasure in stati P 
Mr. Jones had had nothing whatever to do with the development of the . = 
4 . ; experience we have had in building the Winestock Machi: 
machine, and at that time had not the slightest interest in it in any way } ’ 
: consider it, as now designed and built, a practical cor 
J whatever. We felt that he could give an unbiased opinion, and being San | j 
; : so far as its mechanical construction is concerned 
large manufacturer of beaters ard jordans, and being familiar with the E : 
various processes in vogue, his opinion would be a valuable one Phe yoy bearing, pre ie ty son several other detai n previ 
: — machines had to be improved, and these improvem«e s are bei: embodied 
Mr. Jones witnessed the operation of the machine, had samples of the } ce I : . D AApToOvements. a - 
p in the machines we are now building 
pulp and soap analyzed, and his opinion confirmed our own, namely, that : - 
there should be a big demand for these machines when the paper mills No doubt, in this as in any other machine of this chi ter, t 
realize what they will accomplish. more pas yy we Swe the better _ we are to make improvement 
. 6 . 1l we hind it esirable or necessary, anc s our entio oO » sO 
Feeling that our own opinion had had ample confirmation, we en W ; we t it is Our Intention t 
e guarantee the machines we build against defective kmans 
tered into arrangements with your company, whereby we would be _ sole or material 
selling agents in the United States. . 
W 1 bel that tl i 1 ff . We have alre idy recommended this machine to many riends, 
a. re th 1 ach oes re ef nt we ss \ 
; tirmly ¢ 1e VE la he ” ichine < : ~ e¢ Te it "i i. at ie and stand ready to continue to do so We attach a cop our lethes 
cost than any other process we lave ever eare ot. t we ad not tec f ] ° . 
; : of even date to Thomas W. Orbison y or it marge of the huilding 
so strongly that the machine surpassed anything on the market, we would . m, engines in charge uilding 


: of the new Sears, Roebuck plant, which will explain itsel 


not for an instant have anything to do with it, as we could not afford 
to jeopardize our relations with the paper mills with whom we do all Very truly yours, 


our business, by inducing them to install a machine that would prove 
unsatisfactory 


We have confidence that when the mills realize what this machine 
accomplishes, users of the better grades of paper stock, su as ledgers, (Signed) Vice-Presiden 





Sales Manager: 


CASTLE, GOTTHEIL AND OVERTON, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
GENERAL WASTE-PAPER RECOVERY COMPANY, Februar \ é 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 





We neglected to state in our letter of even date, regarding the Winestock Machine, that we had been holding ack t taking 
orders: until we could see the plans of the machine as redesigned by x. > Jones & Sons Co., and the Pusey & Jones ¢ 
The drawings submitted by the former concern and the new machine as turned out by Pusey & Jones are such that we ar A 


on the sales proposition in full confidence that the machines as now constructed will give every satisfaction 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CASTLE, GOTTHEIL & OVERTON 


Orders for the Winestock Machine may be placed either through the Company or its Sales Agents, Messrs. Castle, Gottheil & Overt 
Very truly yours, 


THE GENERAL WASTE-PAPER RECOVERY CO »ANY 


er 


i j / A 


by XA Di rcrcoters Cary 
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PAPER RECOVERY CO. 


WINESTOCK DE-FIBERING AND 
DE-INKING PROCESS (Patented) 


Woolworth Building - : New York 


CASTLE, GOTTHEIL & OVERTON, General Sales Agents for the United States, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE ONLY PERFECT PAPER STOCK 
RECLAMATION PROCESS IN EXISTENCE 


Will De-Fiber Any Grade of Paper Without Injury to the Stock 


The Winestock De-fibering and De-inking Apparatus consists of an inner 
cylindrical tank ‘‘A’’ which at its bottom leads into a draft-tube “B” through 
which extends lengthwise a shaft “F,"’ having fixed thereon two propellers 
“C” and “C’" of different pitch, which are spaced apart. The propellers are 
rotated at about two thousand (2500?) revolutions per minute and serve to 
draw the material downward from the tank “A” and to drive it through the 
tube “B" and up through the course “D” at great velocity, estimated at 
twelve hundred fcet per minute. 


























































The course “‘D" discharges at a tangent into an outer chamber “H” which 
surrounds the chamber “A” and is conceiitric thereto. The material entering 
chamber “H" at a tangent, circulates and rises therein spirally as indicated 
by the arrows “I,"’ and then cascades over the upper edge of chamber ‘‘A”’ 
and repeats its course of circulation through draft-tube ‘*B"’ propellers, course 
“D" and chamber ‘‘H.” 


The machine maintains a perfect circulation until all the stock is ce-ftered. 
The stock is withdrawn from the apparatus througa suitable pipes ‘G,”’ leading 
from the mid-length of the tube “B"’ and from the bottom of chamber ‘‘H,”’ 
as shown. During the feeding of the machine, water is supplied through pipe 
“E” and steam for heating is admitted for intervals as needed through pipe 
“J,” shown below the course “‘D." 


The de-fibering action is performed by the propellers ‘“‘C’ and “C’” which 
revolve so rapidly that the water is unable to take up the rotary speed thereof. 
Consequently there are two opposing forces, one being the speed of the pro- 
pellers and the other the inertia of the liquid and stock. 


In addition to these two de-fibering forces, there is another 
action which may be described as the constrictive and ex- 
plosive effect on the fibers, due to the different pitch of the 
propeller blades “C’’ and “C’"’. The blades of propeller “C” 
have a greater pitch than those of propeller ‘‘C’’’, resulting 
in the tendency to form a vacuum between the two propellers, 
thus creating what we describe as an explosive or disinte- 
grating tendency on the part of the hydrated stock. These 
combined forces, together with the remarkable circulation, 
very quickly effect the complete de-fibering of the stock. 


A soap compound or soda ash, as occasion may require, is 
used in connection with the stock for the 


purpose of loosening and emulsifying the J Res 

ink and color. ci i ne 
The circulation and action of the pro- SS ++ 

peller blades, in addition to de-fibering \ 

the stock, promote and intensify the ac- / \" 

tion of the soap or detergent so that, mS uh 

simultaneously with the de-fibering opera- 4 TTSTIIUMn | 


tion, the de-coloring and de-inking of the 
stock occurs. By the simple process of 
washing out the ink and color which are 
in solution, the fibers will be of the color that the stock was before the coloring material was added in making the original paper. 


Will remove any known grade of ink without the use of chemicals other than soap. Will disintegrate the fibers 
of any grade of paper made without the use of Knife Bars or Bed Plates. 


This machine maintains a perfect circulation until all the stock is de-fibered. 
Old newspapers can be de-fibered and de-inked in quantities of five hundred pounds every twenty minutes. 


No rotaries or digesters are used in the manipulation of the paper stock. In the reclamation of all grades of paper 
stock, the solution or water is only brought to the temperature of about 160 degrees of heat, and this is done simply to 
: loosen the sizing in the paper stock, whereas, if the solution was boiling hot, it would require 212 degrees of heat. 


Government Bond stock can be reduced to a fine white pulp in forty-five minutes, ledger or book stock in thirty 
to forty minutes, office waste papers of different grades and colors including stamped envelopes, in thirty to forty minutes. 


For further particulars write to the Company or Castle, Gottheil & Overton 
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“IMPROVED” KNOTTER 


for the first screening of sulphite, sulphate or ground wood pulp. 















We shall be glad to The cost of power 


furnish data and and upkeep is ex 
samples of the work tremely small and 
this machine will do the results are very 


in actual use. satisfactory. 














Design No. 2 


Knotter 


WE ASK A THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. 


NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. 


REVERE RUBBER COMPANY 


Manutacturers of 


All Kinds of Rubber Goods 


Used in Paper and Pulp Mills 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS and recovering 
BELTING, HOSE, PACKINGS, VALVES, APRONS, DECKLE STRAPS, ETC. 


Chelsea, Mass., and : Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Works: ) providence, R. I. Branches: ) New Orleans, Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 
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by good fortune, and i have seen their lives just shrivel up as 
their tills drew up. I have seen their benevolent sympathies, and 
the springs of human kindness dry up in them. I have seen them 
forget the little wife who started with them on the way, who at 
those times did their own work, and washed their flannels, and in 
doing so got her hands coarsened some, and who did not have the 
chance to join all of the literary clubs which sprang up; I have 
seen them turn aside from that noble, brave little woman and find 
satisiaction in their lives in the imported gown from Paris and 
the character imported from that mono-syllabic place of which 
we have been talking 

[ have seen them lose interest in the noble things of life, and 
come to the plane where they think the choicest music in the 
world is to hear the jingle of silver and gold in their own pockets, 
and the highest distinction of life is to get it, even though in the 
getting of it their conscience detracts on the one hand and the 
hearts warp on the other. 
That is what America will 


be called upon to pay the bill for the first, second and third gen- 


Phat is the peril of America today. 
erations hence. If our manhood depreciates while our stock an@ 
bonds appreciate, those people in England and in Germany, in 
spite of their suffering, are a long way to the good as compared 
with us, for if there is a lesson in the world that is true, it is this: 
That men learn in suffering what they teach in song. And if there 
That when a 
man begins to grow flabby in the depth of his own life, the bell 


is another thing that is true in the world, it is this: 


begins to toll for his elimination from happiness, joy and satis- 
factior 

rhe question of the family is today just as imperious in America 
as in Germany or in England; and if our increase of wealth means 
the diminishing of the size of our families, then America in the 
third and fourth generations will belong not to those of us who 
trace their ancestry back to Plymouth Rock, but America will be 
in possession of those brave people who come to us over the sea, 
and who do not dodge their conjugal responsibilities, and are not 
ashamed to have a whole flock of children around the family 
board, while the father is honored in the chance which is his, to 
scratch and to sacrifice and to work in order that he may fit that 
little flock to be \merican 


future American fathers and future 


mothers (prolonged applause). ‘That is the only thing I want to 
say here tonight. You teach your children, if you are lucky enough 
to have any—I have seven, and so I can speak with authority 

you teach them, your little children, “Little Jack Horner sat in the 
corner eating his Christmas pie; he put in his thumb, and pulled 
out a plum, and said what a big boy am I!” “So you, my dear 


little fellow,” you say, “you must not grow up to be a Jack 


Horner.” But do you know your boy? Your business probably 
is so strong in its demand upon you, it is possible you may not 
know anything about him, or are you in the fix of the fellow who 
got a tremendous whaling from a gentleman who hung around the 
house on Sundays, and he went to his mother and said, “Mother, 
that man who stays here Sundays gave me a licking’—the poor 
boy didn’t know his father (laughter). Or, you may be like the 
other little boy, who when a licking was threatened, crawled under 
the hed, and the mother could not get under there to bring him 
out, so when her husband came up, she told him, and he tried to 


crawl under the bed, the boy said, “Hello, Pop, is she after you, 


too?” (Laughter.) 

But, | give you the suggestion that we are under stress like 
the nations over the sea; that we as a nation are under judgment 
today, like the nations over the sea; and that just as we sit in our 
easy chairs, and say “What shall she do with the results of the 
war,’ and think of Germany, and think what she will do with the 
results of the war, so we must ask ourselves the same question 


about ourselves. 
What shall we do with the results of the war? 
Now, I am a Republican, and I have not agreed with many 
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things which the President of these United States has done; but 
there is one thing he has done, in spite of all mistakes he may 
have made, and this should be recognized by the Republicans and 
Democrats alike. He has succeeded thus far in keeping America 
free from the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and from the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday (prolonged applause). 

He has at least so sailed the Ship of State that if from the 
Republican standpoint one or two torpedoes have hit her, her en- 
gines are still sound, and her pilot house is manned, and she is 
free and untrammelled from those conditions which come when 
a nation is at war. 

[hat is to be said to the credit of the President of the United 
States (prolonged applause). And it is also to be said to his 
credit—l believe that if the good fortune of God should be given 
him and he should be able, even by making what seemed to you 
and to me mighty generous concessions, if he should be able to 
keep that war cloud from settling down upon this land of the free 
and home of the brave, we may forget and forgive a great many 
of the lesser, and the minor things, the insignificant mistakes, 
which he himself has made. 

It ought to be said in the interests of patriotism, all politics 
aside, that probably if the Republican party had been in power 
these last two years, as the Democratic party has, this country 
would not have been, all things considered, perhaps in so much 
better a condition than it is today. It makes a mighty sight of 
difference whose ox is being gored and who is carrying the im- 
mediate responsibility, so that as I speak in conclusion this word 
of warning to those of us who are enjoying great prosperity, and 
of course nobody is enjoying this prosperity more than the min- 
| have yet to hear of the first man of God whose salary 
While we 


isters 
has been raised in the last two years. (Laughter.) 
are enjoying this great prosperity, to remember the situation in 
which we are, that it is our children and our children’s children 
for whom we are acting in these days, and that any influence of 
prosperity which makes you less of a man today than you were 
two years ago, is a blow right between the eyes to your children 
and to your grandchildren. 
They sung in the old days: 
“That’s the old 
To make a man and let him be.” 


\merican idee, 


\nd some of the men whom our country has made have been 
as poor as Job's turkey and yet as resplendent in their manhood 
as any sons of God who ever walked the earth. The minister has 
the last 


deepest word, and the last word and the deepest word with re- 


work in this preparedness business because he has the 


lation to preparedness is this, that the most efficient way to pre- 
pare our nation for defense or for peace is after you have ade- 
quate battleships and an adequate army, after you have arranged 
the economics of the situation and the legalities of it, to make 
a great strike for the manhood of the situation and permitting 
this opportunity which is ours to redound, not to the belittling 
of our American citizenship, but to the ennobling of it; not making 
a nation the muscles of whose arms for the sake of grabbing are 
growing very strong and very giantlike, but the muscles of whose 
arms for giving, and honoring the other fellow, are growing very 
weak and flabby. 

“The United States, the ages plead, 

Present and past in common tone; 

Go put your creed into your deed, 

Nor speak with double tongue. 

Be just at home, 

Then write your scroll of empire o’er the sea 

\nd let the broad Atlantic roar, the ferry of the free.” 

Prepare, men, prepare, but make the preparation fundamental 

in the uplifted and continually ennobling character of your own 
personal and social and commercial and business and domestic 


and religious life. (Great applause.) 
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SS 
A BIRD SAVE-ALL 


Will Pay For Itself 













in a few months’ time by 
saving fibre from the waste 


water of Pulp and Paper 
Mills. 


It will also check leaks that 
often amount to many times 


its cost. 





Manufacturers of Kenwood Felts and Jackets for all kinds of Paper and Pulp. 
Seamless Felts both for high speed machines and fine papers. 
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| ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL BANQUET OF AMERICAN PAPER 
| AND PULP ASSOCIATION LARGEST IN ITS HISTORY 





A Bermingham, W. P. Carter, J. R Curtis, W. B. 
Bickford, L. M. Carter, W. | Cushman, W. R. 
hoot . ¢ sirnie. Donald Cauthorne, R. A. D 
\dan 1. 2 Bishop, F. S. Campbell, Charles Daley, John 
Ada ward M tishop, H. H. Castle, W. A. Daniels, A. B 
\da George | sittner, L. Chabot, Jr., C. W. Davis F. N | 
\dd Charles slackford, W. M. Challes, George E. Davia John A, 
\dd veret Blanchet, L. V. Chapin, W. N. Davis, J. N. 
Alc mo andy, [. C. Chastney, E. A. Davis, W. Bs 
lien, T. | sliss, Edgar S. Chauncey, G. G. Day, W. O 
\ndersen, Johannes Bloch, Louis aflin, W. H. Dear, Walter 
\ne ds tka ; sodemer, Alvin inebinst, I*. H. Dear, W. Y 
Andrews, Alfred C. Bond, B, F. chapin, R. C. Candied C. W 
Andrews, Il. P sond, D. W ‘hisholm, H. J. De Case J C 
Andrews, James Bosch, Peter ‘lark, B. R. Deery, J Cc . 
\ndrews, James M. Bothwell, J. A. lark, I. C. DeGuebery, Paul 
\1 ‘ran Bowden, C. W. ‘lark, FP. H. Demarest, W. J. 
\1 i A Boyd, W. S. ‘lark, G. F. Dennett, P. 
\rkell, Bartlett Boyer, F. M. ‘leaves, Hon. Benjamin F. Derby H . 
Armstrong, W. A Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah ‘lements, R. M. Desene L \ 
\tte ry, | Brands, J. X. lifford, A. FE, De Witt, Mann 
Ault, Robert A. G Brannon, John ‘lifford, P. H. Dibble, C. W 
\yer, FR Breeze, George inton, C. FH. Dickhaut, Henry 
Bridal, F. H. L. ‘oalder, L. Dillon, J. J. 
B Broadhurst, Leon P. lough, C. A, Disbrow, H. ne 
Bromly, W. F. ‘ody, M. J. Dodd, C. F. 
Bache-wiig, ¢ Bronson, Frederic E. ‘ohen, B. H. 


Bache-wiig. O. 
Backs, F tH 
Backus, I. W 


Backus, S. W 


Brown, A, L. 
Baker, Charles D. 
Braun, W. L. 


Britzner, R. 


ohen, Joseph G. 
‘offin, H. R. 
‘offin, A. D. 
‘offin, John D. 


Dodge, C. H. 
Dodge, Philip T. 
Donaldson, Wm. H. 
Doremus, D. H. 
Dorman, E. O. 


Badgley, IH. J Brown, H. J. ohen, A. H. Dougall, A. H 
Baker, iH I Brown, S. H. “oke, H. 7 Droppelman, Robert EF. 
Baker, Hugh P. Browne, W. S. ‘ole, T. W. 


Ball, John 

Ball, W. D 
Ballin, Charles 
Banker, John W. 
Banker, L. A. 
Barbour, Howard 


Bardeen, Norman 


Bardwell, George E. 


Barnes, L. FE. 





Buck, Robert J 
Buckley, L. H. 
Bull, F. D. 

Bunge, Alfred 
Burbank, Mr. 
Burkhardt, Fred T. 
Bush, A. A. 

Bush, C. E. 
Butterworth, C.. M. 


‘oleman, E. S. 
‘ollins, A. M, 
‘ollins, C. W. 
ollins, Grellet N. 
‘ollins, Grellet 
‘ollins, Isaac 
‘omer, Arthur J. 


“one, R. L. 
‘opelin, EK. W. 


Drury, David M. 
Dunn, T. W. 
Dwyer, John W., Jr. 
Dwyer, Joseph 
Dwyer, L. T. 

E 
Eason, P. W. 
Eastwood, George E 
Eaton, C. E. 


Baron, J. V. ‘orbin, W. E. Eaton, W. H. 
Bartlett, N. | ortis, C. E. Edge, Jacob 
Barvoets, A. | Cc ‘owles, Charles P. Eilers, J. L. 
Bascom, Fred ‘ ‘owles, Edward B. Eilert, E. F. 

Bass, Georee G. Cadwell, rae J . ‘owles, Justus A. B. Eisner, William J. 
seals, H Caldwell, W. &. oye, C. H. Eliason, H. B. 
Beardsley, B. J Cameron, Angus ox, E. W. Ellis, Charles L. 
Beck, Leon Campbell, Roy L. Ox, HE. Elsas, Herman 
secker, George W. Cantine, Holley R ‘rafts, George E. Emerson, Lowell 
secrafit, W. E, Cantine, Martin ‘rane, W. M., Jr. Emery, W. W. 
edford, Edward W. Carlyle, F. L. "rocker, C. A. Esleeck, A. W. 
Bee Clarence L, Carroll, R. W. roft, W..H. Esleeck, Irving N. 
el Carruthers, Frank Crow, W. H. Etherington, W. F. 
Ber t. R. G Carter, Albert P. Crump, William R. Everest, D. C. 

Ben ae Carter, E. A. Curtis, Allen Ewing, J. M. S. 
er} tz, W, J Carter, H. L. Curtis, H. L. Ewing, R. D. W. 


(Continued 


on 


page 293.) 
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62 YEARS SERVICE 
From These Three Pumps 


In 1893 a well known paper manufacturer of Mitti- 
neague, Mass., whose name will be given on request, pur- 
chased a Goulds Pump. This seemed to be satisfactory, 
so the next year they purchased another, and in 1896 still 
another. 

Today these same three pumps are still in operation in 
the same plant after an aggregate service of 62 years. 

This is not an exceptional case but is one of the many 
installations of 


OULDS PUMP 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 


which are testimonials to the economy of high quality 
products. 

Pumps which can stand up for this length of time under 
the strenuous requirements of paper mill service, will 
stand up under any service, including yours. 

Let us know what your requirements are and we 
will recommend the proper pump for you to use 
and guarantee it to give satisfactory service. 

Write our nearest office. 











The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Main Office and Works: 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Houses District Offices 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Houston 





Book Machines 


should be equipped with the 


CRANE 





Group of Crane Paper Machine Controllers 


YEAR 





SYSTEM 


CONTROLLING GRADUATED TEMPERATURE AND CIRCULATION 


thus improving the quality of the product dried by 
maintaining a vacuum in the drying cylinders. 


FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1855 


CRANE Co. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in 44 leading cities. 


Write for more information. 


ANNUAL NUMB 
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LARGE ATTENDANCE AT MANUFACTURERS’ BANQUET 


(Continued from page 291.) 








F H Jones, E. A, 
r ones N. N ° 
Fairbairn, R. A. Hadley, E. V. nana le H 
; : at Haffelfinger, E, R. ee : 
‘airbanks, Grant : Joyce, J. H. 
: Haggerty, M. L, ludd. W. D 
‘arleigh, H. 5. Hall, Arthur C. : so sil aaa 
Farrell, I’. W. Hall, E. H. K 
‘aunce, Alton Hall, EK. M. | Kalbfleisch, Franklin H. 
Ferguson, H. S. Hall, George E. Keenan, T. J. 
finch, H. L Ham, A. E. As. Kellogg, V. K. 
Findley, J. tn lammerschlag, C. S. Kelly, Raymond 
‘isk, Ira T. tlammond, H. B. Kennedy, G. C. 
tiske, P. S. Hannoch, Lewis Kenney, Thos. A. 
‘Janagan, I. A. Hanlon, L. Kiefer, E. W. 
Flanagan, J. J. lardon, K. Kimberly, I. H. 
Fletcher, Hlenry E. Harlan, A. H. King, Jno. F. 
Flint, M. S. Harding, J. E. Knode, C. W 
Floyd, J. | lare, Thomas J. Knowlton, Geo. W. 
ford, Arthur E. Harper, R. O. Kountze, H. D. 
Forsythe, A. N. larper, W. D. Krake, S. G. 
Forsythe, James J. Harrington, H. L. Kratz, Martin L. 
Fort, Thomas R., Jr. Harris, A. I. Kuhe, E. 
foster, Arthur L. larris, James W. Kuhe, I. 
owler, I. W. lart, Charles F. Kuppers, Bruno 
ox, Allen tlartung, A. 
Fox, E. \ Hastings, Hon. A. C, ; L 
Fox, Gerald Hastings, A. C. Labor, ¢ A. 
Frank, Alfred Hatch, R. S. La Bree, Benjamin 
rank, Benjamin Hawley, Theodore Lagerlof, Hans 
rank, Myer Hayes, J. A. Lamb, A. C. : 
ranklin, B. A. Haynes, I. A. La Monte, George V. 
Franz, J. O Hayward, L. F. Lamson, A. D. 
Freeman, M. L. leath, W. Lloyd Lansing, S. D. 
reiday, William legeman, F. L. Latham, F. J. 
ritts, C. H lering, Walter E. Laubscher, \. 
fritz, E. B liggins, H. S. Laubscher, I’. A 
‘uhlage, A. E. liggins, Marvin Leahy, F. A. 
Fullerton, H. B., Jr. lill, Arthur Hl. Leeds, Alfred 
Fynes, Thomas — Hobbs, Robert F. Lehr, L. | 
; Hockley. C. C. Leishman, John 
G lodgins, J. L. Lemmon, J. A 
Cintaas A Hoffman, A. E. Levens, J. F. 
Gardner. N. L. R. offsis, William Lewerth, Daniel 
Garrettson, J. I. lotstra, W Le Lincoln, A. | 
Gattesman. Samuel! lolbrook, F. E. Lindenmeyer, [rit 
finan Cresen i olbrook. Mr. Lindquist, llenry E. 
Gilbert, - ; olden, \ I’, Linton, D. W. 
Gillette. WW" N lolden, William H. Logan, James 
Holmes, C. H. Loomis, J. R. 


Gilman, Charles 

















Ginen opkins, Forest Lounsbury, P. C. 
a —_ lopkins, N. R. Love, R. A 

Gintzi t cal lopper, A. H. Low, George C. W. 
eee? ae r Hopper, B Lyman, Chester W. 
Glanville, R. W. ; PI _ | | \\ 

Glasson, William Horne, Byron oa” 

Glyn George A Howe, John : > M 
Goedeke, Walter J econ, ae a MacDonald, G. A. 
Gold, J ae ‘ant MacPherson, I. H. 
Goldberg, J. D. eC Rw McAlpine, M. De Witt 
Goodman, T. S. ae os McAlpin, G. F. 

Gor dw a ee tne eee A McCaw, Dr. James F. 
Gordon, Charles oe ae McClellan, FL. 
Gottesman, D. Samuel ; ughes. J H MecCoy, J. S 
Gottesman, Saul USO, E M. > \IicCoy, 'R. 1). 
Goulard, Thomas ee Soo McDonnell, Edward J. 
Gould, G. H. P. 7 oe McElwain, R. F. 
gould, Mr re eee McEnery, F. T. M 
ares ‘C.J. I McEwan, Arthur 

+s 1 Samuel —" : McEwan, R. B 

Green B dler, Frank G. McEwan, Jr. R. B. 
— D. J McGerry, J. G. 

reene, George E, MelIntosh, D. F. 
Greppin, Lloyd Jacobs, John McKay, A. J 

arey, FG. Jacobs, J. L. McKee, George M 
an i: W. Jaeger, George A. McKee, Ralph H., Prof. 
on inn, M. L. Janes, Arthur L. McKernon, Charles 
a 0. Jenkins, H. W McLaurin, John 
a Robert Jenks. C. S McLaurin, William 
—_ Jenssen, Gunnar D Me Mullen, C. R. 

urn rederic fohnson, Arthur B McNair, C. I., Jr 
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McNaughton, W. G. 
MeNicoll, Frederick 
McQuillan, W. F. 
Machett, J. H. 
Madden, J. 
Madley, A. E. G. 
Mahler, Ernst 
Main, F. W, 
Manstield, E. E. 
Marcuse, M. E. 
Marcuse, M. M. 
Markel, G. R. 
Marriner, J. E. 
Marshall, J. M. 
Marston, Howard 
Marston, Wallace B. 
Masterman, J. S. 
Mather, Livingston 
Mathers, R. E. 
Matheson, A. 
Mathie, Karl 
Matthews, John, Jr. 
Maury, A. G. 
May, L. W. 

May, W. B., Jr. 
Meek, R. F. 
Megargee, B. B. 
Meigs, Walter 
Meikel, J. W. C. 
Meikle, James 
Menke, F. G. 
Merlin, A. L. 
Merriam, EF. J. 
Merrian, G. Frank 
Merrill, O. B. 
Meyer, G. O. 
Meyer, H. H. 
Mielke, L. E. 
Milham, Frank H. 
Miller, Albert M. 
Miller, Alvah 
Miller, Frank E. 
Miller, Frank 
Miller, Guyon 
Miller, Karl F. 
Miller, Nathaniel L. 
Miller, O. A. 

Mills, Frank P. 
\lillspaugh, W. H. 
Mix, Jas. T. 
Misegades, Irred R. 
Montgomery, John 
\Mioody, FE. T 
Moore, C. F. 
Moore, Edward T. 
Moore, Frank L. 
Moore, G. W. 
Moore, Hugh K. 
Moore, O. H. 
Moore, Thomas J. 
\Ioore, W. B. 
Moores, Edward S. 
Morely, S. A. 
Morian, C. H. 
Moser, W. E. 
\loses, H. \. 

Moses, L. H. 

Mott, Luther W., Hon. 
Muirhead, Andrew 
Mullen, C. W. 
Munroe, H. FE. 
Munroe, James P. 
Munroe, W: N. 
Munsey, Hilton 
Murphy, F. A. 
\Mlurphy, S. W. 
Murray, E. B. 
Murtha, A. B. 
Murtha, W. B, 
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Like the Grip 
of Your Best F riend 


is the t Coupling It holds the shafts in a bull 


or collars 
vented 


Bull Dog Shaft Coupling 
and Safety Set Collars iyo ccc. 


r to repair 
Dog Couplings and Safety Set Collars are indorsed by t 
en's Compensation Bureau and the American 
ot Safety Catheart United States Patents issued 
pending; foreign patents ap plied for. If you are 
vy resp for the ef ficiency of a plant 
lfare of its employes, you should know all about 
ipling which has been in ; , successful service with 1 


by use of 





I f 
gie f 


s iilure for the past six years. The booklet go 
et Write for your copy today 


CAMPBELL MACHINERY CO. 


S i s 
Foreign Patents Applied for. Cathcart U. S. Patents Sole Selling Agent 


issued and pending. 35 West 39th Street New York 


One single accident may cost considerably more than a full nent Autcmatic Shaft Coupling Co., Manufacturers, Alexandria, Virginia 
of Bull Dog Couplings and Collars. Repairing ra 
nary flanged couplings is a matter at least o rs, and m ve « ’ Diamond Specialty & Supply Co ..+-+Philadelphia, Va 
but a Bull Dog Coupling wi pair your broken shaft u ym thre ‘ Codd Tank & Specialty Co . Baltimeor Ma 
ten minutes, Standard Supply & Equipment Co ° rrenton, N 
Phe construction not the st bit complicated—jt a smoo met lyon & Grumman Co Bridgeport 
nder containing two eccentric chambers equipped wi te roller lL. I. Ensworth & Son Hartford 
grip the shaft o wrench—no screws—no tools o kind are Chas. H, Newman ....309 Broadway, N 
apply these cou g ust your two hands Chas, A, Templeton, Ine eens Waterbury 
matical! nd st locked with th oad. M Central Distributing Co .. Jackson and Detroit 





SS « Perfection” 
Suction Roll 


(King-Neary Patent) 



















No separate internal suction 
box. 








Speed can be increased on either 
light or heavy weights and a 
more uniform and_ stronger 
sheet produced than can be 
made with couch rolls. 


Roll can be connected to your 
present drive, no special back 
gearing being necessary. 













BUILT BY 


BELOIT IRON WORKS 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


Leading Builders of Paper Mi!! 
Machinery 








1916. 


‘ebruarv 17, 
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Nash, L. E. 

Nay r, A. D. 
Naylor, E. H 
Nealley, C. H. 
Nearing, W. W. 
Nevius, A. H. 
Newell, D. H. 
Newhall, Henry W. 
Newton, Herbert B. 
Nichols, R. P. 
Nicholson, D. A, 
Nixon, Wm. L. 
Norris, Jr.. F. W. 
Northcott, H. J. 


O 


Oberley, Charles G. 
O'Brien, J. F. 
O'Connell, Daniel J. 
Olmstead, George 
O'Meara, David 
O’Meara, Maurice 
O'Meara, William 
Osborn, A. FE. 
Oshima, K. 
Ostrander, George N. 


P 
Packard, Edwin 
Page, F’. M 
Page, Irving 
Page, J. S. 
Pagel, A. J. 


Pagenstecher, ie oF. 
Pagenstecher, Felix 
Pareira, A. 

Parks, George 
Parsons, Marselis C. 
Parsons, W. H. 
Patrick, Robert 

Perry, Walter E. 
Peterschen, F. W. 
Peterson, E. A. 
Phillips, Charles G. 
Philcox, H. Fi. 
Phipps, C. H. 
Pierce, Reuben C. 
Platt, H. E. 

Post, L. D. 

Potter, Jas. Boyd 
Powell, Frank 

Power, F, W. 
Powers, W. C. 

Pratt, E. E., Dr. 
Pratt, Arthur L, 
Preston, C. H. 

Price, Harry 

Pringle, W. M. 
Proudfoot, Dudley A. 
Pulsifer, N. T. 
Purington, F. H. 


Q 
Quinn, J. C. 
Quilliard, G. V. 
Quirk, D. L., Jr. 


R 
Rahmanok, F. W. 
Rantoul, C. W., Jr. 
Randall, Walter DeG. 
Rantoul, FE. L. 
Rathborn, R. W. 
Ravbold, W. J. 
Read, Charles E. 
Reed, Harold J. 
Reeves, F. L. ” 
veecse, EF 


e. FE, J 
Renick, M 


W. 


Reynal, Louis S. 
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Reynolds, H. H. 
Rice, Arthur E. 
Richardson, W. B. 
Richter, A. IF 
Ridgway, W. C. 
Rieg, J. B 
Riegel, George E. 
Riemer, Harry 
Riley, John P. 
Riordan, Carl 
Ris, Charles H. 
Rising, R. B. 
Robbins, Sabin, Jr. 
Roe, Thomas E. 
Roesch, R. 
Rogers, S. S. 
Ross, F, H. 
Ross, John J. 
Ross, John M. 
Russell, J. R. 
Russell, W. D. 
Ryan, J. F. 
Ryan, S. A. 
Ryland, James F. 


S 


Salzer, Louis 
Salzer, William 
Sanburn, J. C. 
Sanburn, W. H. 
Sauer, J. Leo 
Savage, A. B. 
Savery, Thomas H. 
Savery, William H. 
Saxer, Dr. L. A. 
Schmidt, Henry D. 
Schoonmaker, A. S. 
Schorsch, D. 
Schorsch, I. E. 
Scrimgeour, A. C. 
Schroff, Vernon R. 
Schutz, Dr. Otto 
Schwerm, L. R. 
Seaman, Joseph B. 
Seaman, George M. 
Seaman, Jos. B. 
Seary, W. W. 
Seibert, Jacob 
Seiler, J. L. 
Seinsheimer, Walter 
Sensenbrenner, F. J. 
Selbert, Edwin 
Shattuck, S. F. 
Shaw, Fred A. 
Shepherd, Owen 
Sheridan, George W. 
Sherrill, A. B. 
Shuttleworth, W. E. 
Sibley, W. T. 

Sigel, Arthur J 
Silverman, Henry D. 
Sisson, Charles 
Sisson, Frank. 
Sisson, Fred R. 


Sisson, George W., Jr. 


Sisson, Lewis. 
Smiley, Thomas G. 
Smith, A. F. 
Smith, Albert R. 
Smith, Howard. 
Smith, A. Laurence. 
Smith, R. H. 
Smith, W. A. 
Smith, Walter. 
Smythe, J. L. W. 
Snell, B. H. 

Snell, Ralph M. 
Snyder, W. B. 
Sone, M. 
Spalding, C. D. 
Speakman, C. A. 


Spencer, L. R. 
Spencer, R. T. 
Spicer, Fremont W. 
Stanbridge, G. T. 
Stannard, J. Howard 
Starr, Harrison. 
Stebbins, W. C. 
Stevens, Frank L. 
Stevenson, T. J. 
Steward, L. B. 
Stewart, A. G., 
Stewart, B. S. 
Stewartson, A. J. 
Stoeser, Edward S. 
Stokes, Henry W. 
Stokes, John E. 
Straus, Raymond I. 
Strepp, Ludwig. 
Strong, H. M. 
Stuart, W. A. 
Sullivan, J. J. 
Sullivan, J. J., Jr. 
Sullivan, J. L. 
Swanson, O. Frederick. 
Sweet, Hon. T. C. 
Swetland, H. M. 
Swift, Willard E. 
Swigart, John. 

T 
Taft, Roger B. 
Tanyane, A. A 
Taylor, Job. 
Taylor, J. G. 
Taylor, Harry M 
Taylor, W. H. 
Ten Eyck, Walter P. 
Thomas, W. A. 
Thompson, F. L. 
Thompson, Howard B. 


Thompson, Hon. Robert F. 


Thompson, R. H. 
Thoms, C. F 
Thorn, C. F. 
Thorne, Carl B. 
Tiebout, Wallace. 
Tilden, R. C. 
Tileston, Roger 
Tinsman, Robert 
Tolen, George 
Tompkins, States D. 
Toomey, Thomas F. 
Trabold, G. H. 
Trainer, J. N. 
True, Harry 
Trumbull, E. D. 
Tulles, A. A. 


U 
U. S. Paper Maker 
Upham, S. A. 
Uptegraff, T. \ 
Urquhart, C. 
Urquhart, C. 


AAS 


3. 


< 


Van Allen, W. B. 
Vanderbeek, W. S. 
Van Duzer, I. O. 

Van Gilder, C. S. 
Van Shute, C. T. 

Van Vechten, Dr. J. S. 
Veeder, G. S. 


Ww 


Wadsworth, Paul 
Wagner, Ben. I. 
Wagener, C. A. 
Wagner, Perry S. 
Walker, C. W. 


Walker, Elwin 

Walker, E. C. 

Wallace, Joseph H. - 
Waller, Tom T. 

Walling, T. S. 

Walters, Jr., E. T. 
Wandel, Clarence H. 
Warren, Daniel 

Warren, F. W. 

Warren, 
Warren, 
Warren, 
Waring, . 
Watson, 
Watson, J. S. 

W eber, W. 
Webster, D. L. 
Wedekind, G. C. 
Welden, I. H. 
Wellington, Roger H, 
Wells, Percy D. 
West, Wm. E. L. 
Wetmeyer, A. C. 
Wetmore, G. Melville 
Weyand, Chas. E. 
Whitaker, A. L. 
White, A. H. 
White, Fred S. 
White, James 
White, Joseph B. 
White, Walter C. 
Whiteley, F. P. 
Whiting, Allen E. 
Whitney, F. B. 
Whitney, W. A. 
Whittemore, E. L. 
Whittier, T. T. 
Whittemore, Howard 
Wiggins, M. V, 

Wight, R. A. 

Wilcox, W. S. 

Wilder, IF, r’. 

Wilder, M. S. 
Wilkerson, B. T. 
Willey, S. C. 

Willet, C. B. 

Williams, E. H. 
Williams, Rev. John 
Williams, W. H. 
Williamson, F. E. 
Williamson, G. E. 
Wellington, M. A. 
Willis, T. F. 

Willson, S. L. 

Wilson, C. C. 

Wilson, Frank W. 
Wilson, N. M. 

Wilson, W. J., Jr. 
Winchenbough, Lester P. 
Winchester, C. M. 
Winkley, Fred L. 
Winslow, E. B. 

Winter, E. P. 

Witham, G. S. . 
Wolf, R. B, 

Wolohan, Te e 

Wood, F. L. 
Woodsome, J. O. 
Wrase, W. A. 

Wright, A. E. 

Wright, F. FE. 

Wright, Frank J. 


fr) OS by 


eS 
Yoerg, L. M. 
Young, C. A. 

Z 


Zellerbach, I. 
Zellerbach, J. D. 
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nn 


“DAYTON” 


BEATING, WASHING AND COOKING 
Head Gate Hoists 


ENGINES os Slee 
t 
FLY BARS ann BED PLATES one eae, Oc 


ALL TYPES 
PLAIN AND LOCK VALVES 
HYDRANTS CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


DAYTON BEATER & HOIST CO., o''?s 


Tainter Gate Hoists 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


‘N 


Builders of Paper and Pulp Mill Machiner y 


SHEET AND ROLL PASTING MACHINES 


We issue a Catalogue which 


contains real information. 
Write for it. 


FOR 


ECONOMY, 
~ QUALITY, 


» AND 

» QUANTITY 

y our high speed Straight 

, Fourdrinier, Harper 

Fourdrinier and Cylin- 

der Machines are un 
surpassed. 
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Farrel Foundry & Machine C0. 


ANSONIA, CONN,, U. S. A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


CHILLED ROLLS 


CALENDERS 


WITH PATENT HYDRAULIC LIFT 


ROLL GRINDING MACHINES 


SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINES 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS, Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pe. 


126-128 FONTAIN STREET 
orner Waterloo St., Below Diamond St., Between Front and Second Sts 
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ERFURT 
SIZING-PROCESS 


(Process and Apparatus Patented) 


is used by the Best 
Equipped Mills in 
all Paper Making 
Countries. It is the 
Standard for Eco- 
nomical operation. 


Process Engineers Limited 
McGill Bldg., Montreal 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


W* build three distinct lines of 

all designed for the hard, continucus serv- 
ice of pulp and paper mills. Also special 
pumps for special service. Catalogue or 
information for the asking. 


E. M. CROSS, BERLIN, N. H. 
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Howard Paper Company 


URBANA, OHIO 


PRODUCT SPECIALTY 
Bonds, Ledgers and Writings Watermarking and Designs 


UNITED PAPERBOARD CO. 
171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers of 


All Spruce Soda Pulp, Sulphite and Ground Wood 
Soda Pulp Daily capacity, 60,000 Ibs. 
Sulphite 7 = 55,000 
Cooked Wood ; 

Ground Wood 


ORR FELTS AND JACKETS 


ALL ARE GIVING SATISFACTION ON 


NEWS AND FAST RUNNING MACHINES 


THESE FELTS ARE WOVEN ENDLESS 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., Piqua, Ohio, U. S. A. 





SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO. c 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS eR pw ee | 
| anid 


AND 
PAPER MAKERS’ AND FILTER HIGH-GRADE WRAPPING PAPERS 
ODELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Al 3 M 291 Broadway, New York; 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS, GROVETON, N. H, 


Manufacturers 
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Preserue Chis Number! 


In years to come this number of the PAper TRADE JouRNAL will 


be of the greatest interest to those who come after us to make 


and sell paper for a new generation. As time goes by and the 
colossal European war is seen in retrospect the wonder will be 
great that commerce withstood the shock that put Europe in 
ruins and violently disarranged the trade of the world 

“How did the paper men manage to do business in the cataclysm 
that must have prevailed during the mighty conflict of arms in 
which millions of men were engaged ?” 

The form of the question may be different from that given above 
but the words nevertheless convey the thought that will press for 
answer when the war ceases to be an agonizing reality and becomes 
instead a problem for historians. When that time comes paper 
men will eagerly devour each word in this ANNUAL NUMBER as 
the record it presents is contemporaneous with humanity’s most 
murderous conflict in which the settled courses of trade are set 
at naught in the struggle for mastery. 

In this number the whole record of the great “war year” as affect- 
ing the paper and pulp industry is put down in black and white. 
lor that reason special care should be taken to preserve it as a 
book of reference. The number contains a complete story of the 
general disturbance in the market, followed by a detailed statement 
in regard to each of the raw materials and the various kinds of 
finished products. In addition there is a great deal of statistical 
matter of first importance in which the course of the demand and 
supply can be accurately traced. 

Those who read the Paper TRADE ANNUAL in future years will 


‘ 


wonder why the market “slumped” after about ten weeks’ of 


activity following the breaking out of hostilities abroad. As good 
business sense seemed to dictate the heavy buying movement that 
set in right after the declaration of war the sudden “slump” is very 
hard to account for. A general lack of confidence on the part of 
capital was probably at the bottom of the sudden stoppage of the 
active demand. 

In connection with the cessation of activity in the fall of 1914 
it is interesting to note that the big boom in business which every- 
one expected would set in right after war broke out did not 
actually materialize till just one year afterwards. Then the world- 
wide demand set in and all raw materials began to soar and every- 
The scarcity of colors, sulphite and 


that the 


body wanted paper at once. 


other stock soon became so acute manufacturers were 
forced to advance prices to cover the increased cost of making 
paper. 

Between the time when the boom of 1914 collapsed and the date, 
one year afterwards, when the real boom set in, the paper industry 
suffered its worst and most long continued depression. And in the 


light of all the facts the eight months of inactivity seems to have 


been unnecessary as the world needed just as much paper as ever 
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— 
and America was then the only source of supply. But as xtra 
cautious feeling came over business soon after the first feveris| 
boom had subsided, there was no active push for business e did 
not go atter the foreign trade which we could have had. 7 con- 
sumers of paper abroad settled down to use up their surplu cs, 
hoping meantime that the war would soon come to an ¢ 
the domestic market it seemed as if every dealer and « mer 
had paper enough to last from three to six months, and when the 
bottom fell out of the market this stock was drawn on 
not replenished 
When it is considered that both foreign and domestic cor 


sumers were using up their reserve stocks and that orders for 
additional paper were placed only when absolutely necessary \ 
market that set 


begin to appreciate the force back of the active 


in about the middle of last September. But to the bare 


ess of 
shelves and extreme eagerness for supplies must be added great 
scarcity of raw materials which were constantly advancing. The 
mills, however, had enough low-priced stock on hand to carry them 
up to about January 1, 1916; after that date their cost of manufac- 
ture would be greatly increased. 

Because of the acute situation in the whole raw materials market 
a general price advance was inevitable; it began in earnest it 
January, and is still moving rapidly along. 

After having considered the great opportunity that seemed t 
come to the American paper industry in the early days of the war 
the future reader of this number will be amazed that the “smart 
Yankees” should allow their industries to be absolutely dependent 
on another country for one of its most important and essential raw 
materials. In the eyes of future generations this failure to make 
our industries self-sustaining will be the most astonishing single 
fact in the whole record of the year. 
much in this number t 


To the student of economics there is 


cause long reflection. What with embargoes, prohibitions and the 
general stoppage of supplies the wonder grows that the disturb- 
ance was not even greater to the American paper industry. When 


the whole commercial fabric is shattered as it has been since 


August, 1914, it is very surprising that business goes on without 
encountering an epidemic of bankruptcy. This is another thought 
that will be engendered by the reading of this ANNUAL NUMBER 
There are also countless other facts and figures recorded within 
these pages that upset all theories in regard to trade. 

The above are but a few reasons why this number of the PAPER 
TRADE JouRNAL should be preserved and made an heirloom that 
should be handed down for other generations to read. 

Still another reason for preserving this “war year” number 1s 
because of its great array of advertising, the total number of pages 
of which almost equals the record of the most prosperous years 
‘These announcements, made by the leading houses connected with 
the American paper trade, are of special interest at this time 


because the products advertised are all advancing rapidly under 


the pressure of an active demand and the scarcity of both the 
raw materials and the finished products. Thus the market situa 
tion renders these announcements of great value as in them the 
sources of supply of about everything used in the industry are in- 
dicated. As offering business opportunities they can not be ex 


celled. 
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HE Associated Dealers in Mill Supplies of New York surely 
T know how to enjoy themselves, and to entertain their 
friends. At their annual banquet, held at the Hotel Mc- 
\lpin on Wednesday evening of this week, the mill supply men 
and their guests surprised themselves with their merry-making 
capacities. It may be the high prices being paid for stock, and 
the presumable fact that all stock dealers are “making money,” or 
it might even have been due to the refreshing beverages, so ac- 
cessible during the evening, but there never was a more con- 
genial body of men, each thoroughly content and not in the least 
bit shy about showing his pleasure 
Che banquet hall on the twenty-fourth floor of the McAlpin was 
well crowded, many mill men being among those present. Every- 
thing was delightful. Lather strange to say, however, business 
was not forgotten. Unlike last year, when markets were poor, 
and the stock man welcomed this occasion to tell his troubles, the 
dealers mixed their usual price “joshes” with the jokes of the 
evening. It may be slightly exaggerated, but one strenuous sales- 
man had sold some thousands of tons of white shavings for 334 
ents per pound, while another found it a simple matter to get 
4 cents or more for his “terds” and blues. But the evening was 
splendid, the “windy” quotations adding much tu the general con- 
tentment 
Congratulations are due the entertainment committee. The pro- 
gramme was refined, cleverly varied and full of “pep” from the 
start. When James Pirnie introduced John Sherman, the paper 
maker from Kankankee, everyone looked. Was this a new 
Nobody ever heard of his mill. Why 
should Pirnie introduce him to the “crowd” unless he was a bad 


prospective customer ? 


debt? However, all of these fears and suspicions were soon 
allayed when it was learned that Mr. Sherman was a professional 
entertainer. Singers, dancers and an extraordinarily good sleight- 


of-hand artist made up the rest of the programme. 
THOSE WHO ATTENDED THE BANQUET 


Holden, of Whitney & 
Holden; Thomas A. Kenny, Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing 


\mong those present were: John F. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. D. Hemingway, The Hemingway 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles W. Bell, Norwich Paper Mills, 
Inc., Norwich, Conn.; Daniel J. O'Connell, Thomas J. Moore, 
\lfred Moran, and C. J. Bush, of the Box Board & Lining Co., 
New York City; C. I. Karasik, of the Ravenswood Paper Mills 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; Judge John Palmieri and Martin 
Wechsler, of Palmieri & Wechsler, New York City; George Car- 
rizzo, M. Barrone, G. Elbert Von Utter and Joseph Carrizzo, of 
George Carrizzo & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. H. Searle, and George 
C. Russel, The Barrett Manufacturing Co., New York City; H. 
C. Howe, U. K. Swartz, and J. P. Stein, Lawyers’ Title Guarantee 
& Trust Co.; Philip Cross, United Paperboard Co., New York 
City; Joseph Stewart, Jr., and Francis Weeks, of the Mechanics’ 
Bank; E. J. Keller and S. H. Hirsch, of the E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
New York City; Walter P. Simonds, M. H. McConnell, H. R. 


Woodward, Train, Smith & Co., Boston, Mass.; John J. Farrell, 
and Michael Flynn, of Michael Flynn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George 
W. More and Walter H. Martens, of George W. Millar & Co., New 
York City; A. L. Page, of the Volney Paper Co.; M. T. Hartley, 
of the Paul A. Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio; L. O. Angevine, 
of the Warren Manufacturing Co., New York City; James Pirnie, 





STOCK DEALERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL BANQUET 
Mirth and Contentment Characterized the Eighth Annual Banquet of the Associated Dealers in Paper 


Mill Supplies of New York, Which Was Held at the Hotel McAlpin on Wednesday Evening, February 
l6o—Large Attendance Included Many Mill Men—List of Those Present. 


John H. Engelke and J. F. 





L. Jennings, Charles H. Wood, and William Stock, of Edwin But- 
terworth & Co., New York City; E. Salomon, Harry Rosenberg, 
Pynchon, of A. Salomon, Inc., New 
York City; James Rosenberg and S. L. Houghtaling, of Felix Salo- 
mon & Co., New York City; L. Gilbert and H. J. Cowin, of the 
Union Waxed & Parchment Paper Co., Hamburg, N. J.; Daniel 
M. Hicks, Albert Hicks and W. L. Graves, of D. M. Hicks, Inc., 
New York City; Sigmund Goldman and W. H. Anders, of Perkins- 
Goodwin Co., New York City; M. Gintzler, of J. Andersen & Co., 
New York City; Dr. A. Farditi, Dr. C. Pelusa, Vito G. Cantasano, 
Joseph G. Cantasano, Charles Cantasano, R. J. Palmieri and E. 
Kk. Holden, of Vito G. Cantasano & Bros., New York City; W. F. 
Robertson, of W. F. Robertson & Co., Hinsdale, N. H.; R. W. 
Spencer, of the Holden Paper Co., Newburg, N. Y.; G. O. Meyer, 
Parsons Trading Co., New York City; Thomas F. Garvan and 
John A. Moser, of P. Garvan, Inc., New York City; Isaac Minsky, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Patrick McMeel, James F. McMeel, G. B. 
Smitherman, Charles A. Parks, of William Hughes & Son, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; T. D. Haskell, of Kalamazoo, Mich.; W. J. McGarrity, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; M. Foyle, Alfred Block, E. Walker, Walter 
Clark, P. Phelen, L. W. Loeser, of Maurice O'Meara Co., New 
York City; Mr. Harner, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Frederick H. Chase, 
and Thomas Norton, of Chase & Norton, New York City; W. A. 
Gray (president) General Paper Goods Manufacturing Co., New 
York City; E. D. Gosling, of Gosling & Farr, Inc., New York City; 
R. B. McEwan (president) McEwan Bros., Inc., Joseph Gatti, D. 
Galloway, E. H. Farr, J. J. Sullivan, Jr., of Gatti, McQuade & Co., 
Hoboken, N. J.; Raymond I. Straus, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Andrew Ragone, Main Paper Stock Co., New 
York City; A. G. Halberstadt, of George W. Miller & Co., New 
York City; Frank Gulmie and J. N. Wallis, of the Bartley Manu- 
facturing Co., New York City; Frank P. La Cava, Chambers 
Paper Stock Co., New York City; Joseph P. Gaccione, Nickolas 
R. Carrano, Andrew Lopez, W. J. B. Washburn, of the Main 
Paper Stock Co., New York City; C. G. Van Gilder, and Ralph 
Thompson, Diamond Mills Paper Co., New York City; A. Koplik, 
(Continued on page 325) 


“WATERBURY” 


<w> Felts Jacets 


OUR TIGHT FITTING, DIAMOND “W” JACKETS 
WILL NOT LICK UP AT ANY SPEED. 


1869 [sinc ss} 1915 : 
WN. WATERBURY AND SONS COMPANY, ORISKANY, N. Y. 


EDWIN BUTTERWORTH &CO. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 











Packers of all kinds of 
PAPER STOCK, COTTON WASTE AND 
GUNNY BAGGING, BUFFALO SIZING, Ete. 
83 Sole Agents HAFSLUND 
BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP— BEAR BRAND 
Office in New York: 


JAMES PIRNIE, Manager, VANDERBILT BUILDING, 132 NASSAU ST. 
Branch Offices at Boston: 160 Congress St.—CHARLES H. WOOD, Mgr. 
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Starch 


Starch for Sizing Paper 


C.W. RANTOUL CO. 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 


PAPER 


ALSO 


GROUND WOOD 
SULPHITE AND 


SODA PULP 


Quotations Upon Application 
Telephone Murray Hill 6350. 

































Special Paper Starch for beater sizing. 
The use of this starch in the beater in- 
creases the strength of the sheet and 
improves the finish. 


Special Top Sizing Starch for surface 
sizing. This starch is used for all classes 
of surface sizing. It produces the same 
results as an all glue size and is much 
cheaper. 





Write for full information in regard to the 
use of starch in paper. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


MILL STARCH DEPARTMENT 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Starch 





ECONOMY? 
TRANSMISSION 


reaches its highest 
point when Spartan 
Belting is used. 


The remarkable qual- 





Economical ities of Spartan leather 

Efficient enable the belting to 

successfully withstand 

Powerful moisture, excessive 

Pliable heat, gas fumes, chem- 

FLAT TOP PULP Dehn icals, steam, oil and 
other adverse conditions. 

L O G C H A | N Steam Write for Spartan Booklet, also 
and copy " of our “Belting Manual 

Made in 7-inch and 12-inch sizes mor bea ee hero gg 96 pages 





Write to us when in the market for 
conveyors or wood mill equipment. 


THE M. GARLAND CO. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


L, E. Murphy, San Francisco. Colwell & McMullin, Boston. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Norfolk and Franklin Streets 
Worcester, Mass. 
Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers 
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NNUAL meeting of the National Paper Trade Association 
held at the Waldorf- Astoria, New York City, Wednesday, 


February 16, 1916, at the hour of 10 o’clock a. m., Mr. 
\lling presiding 
The Chairman: The meeting will please come to order. The 





first order of business of this annual meeting of the National 
THom SmMitH, PresipENT OF THE NATIONAL PAPER TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 

Paper Trade Association is the calling of the roll, which is 
dispense ith, because the secretary has been taking the names 
f the members who are present, delegates and members of the 
Constituent associations 

For the benefit of many who may not be familiar with the situa- 
tion—to answer questions that have been asked of me several 
times t morning, only the National Paper Trade Association— 
it has members other than the constituent associations and 
individ wishing to be represented here must do so through 
their association, who pass upon their credentials and eligibility. 


JOURNAL, 


CCUUUEUUUUEEUOUE CUNEO Un ceOceTeTegenevenenconaonnaneneetsennoeneaeniiany 


The Annual Convention of the National Paper Trade Association of the United States, Which Was 
Held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on Wednesday, February 16, Draws Many Jobbers from All Parts 
of the Country—The Unusual Conditions Arising in the Trade Have Made It Necessary to Adopt Dif- 
ferent Policies in Handling Various Situations, Most of Which Were Carefully Considered During 
the Meetings—A Record-Breaking Attendance Was Scored at the Annual Dinner, Which Was Held in 
the Big Banquet Hall of the Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday—Guests and Their Wives Enjoy Them- 
selves Thoroughly. Thomas F. Smith, of Louisville, Ky., Elected President of the Association. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION of JOBBERS 


Mn 


nen 


Hine 


in 
ls it your desire to have the minutes read, or is it, as is 
often done, your desire to dispense with the same? 
Mr. Carpenter : 
Mr. Ridgway: 


The reading of the minutes of the last meeting is 
order. 


now 


Let us have them read. 
They have all been printed. 
It was moved and seconded that the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting be dispensed with. 
(So ordered.) 
The Chairman: 
This will be 
This 
life 


The report of the president is the next item. 
as brief as the first item. 

convention marks the of the twelfth in the 
the National Paper Trade Association. It comes at a 
time of unusual excitement in the paper trade, a condition brought 


end year 


ot 
about largely by the great European war. Increased demand and 
scarcity of materials have combined to force paper manufacturers 
to raise their prices and to depart from some of their standards 
of shade and quality. Our deliberation will doubtless cover these 
special problems. 

[ shall not attempt to make any extended report as our secre- 
tary can give us better information concerning the affairs of the 
association than I can, but I venture to emphasize one matter 
We 


have very naturally discussed the difficulties and undesirable con- 


that has been mentioned more than once at our meetings. 


ditions of our trade and have tried to agree upon remedies for 
the but through the there 
has been a steadily growing impetus upon the point that the best 


same, twelve years of our existence 


and surest pathway toward enduring success in our trade, 
trade, 


as in 


every wholesale lies through increased efficiency. The 
standards of efficient management are steadily arising, so that what 
was satisfactory a decade ago will by no means satisfy the de- 
mands of today. Our task is to distribute the product of a great 
majority of the paper mills of the United States. If we do this 
efficiently and economically, we can secure a fair margin of profit 
for our services, and at the same time steadily increase the per- 
centage of manufacturers who will depend upon us to distribute 
their of to distribute them themselves; 
but if we do not justify our right to exist by the use of efficient 


and just methods, we 


goods instead seeking 
must inevitably expect to be left behind 
when the procession marches by. 

I know of no way to measure efficiency in our business except 
by the If we can develop a policy that 
will best accommodate our customers, that will give them most 


standards of service. 
ready access to the goods adapted to their needs and that will 
do this with a minimum of delays, errors and costs, it will not 
only attract the orders of the customers, but will win the approval 


of the manufacturers and will encourage them to depend upon 
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Made From 
HARDY BRONZE and 
ROLLED BRASS 


THE HODGDON 


Screen Plate Fastener 


New in Principle—Efficient in Service—Simple in Operation—No 
elled Bars—No Draw Bars—Not a single part to be removed in 
sant ng out or putting in the plates, except the sealing strips 


Acid-Resisting Bronze Castings—Suction Plates—Babbitt Metal 
7 —Hardy Bronze Screws. ea 
We do MN 
Reclosing Wm. A. Hardy & Sons Company iT 


and Recutting FITCHBURG, MASS. 


EMERSON MANUFACTURING CO. “‘as* 


See the Second-Hand Machinery ads and note the 
ABSENCE of 


EMERSON 
BEATING ENGINES 


They seldom wear out and are never thrown out. 


PERFECT CIRCULATION, NO “PADDLING” 


The “EMERSON” JORDAN 


does its work with half the power required by others of 
no greater capacity. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


eee. mess ST TT’ TERS 


TOILET ROLL and TOWEL 
NARROW ROLL 

STORE ROLL 

PAPER MILL 


Roll Wrapping Paper Presses 


Roterefmmed and Peronment Papers 944-948 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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for t distribution of their goods. There are many indica- of its real work to the coarse paper jobber. It is a fact that 
tions t paper houses all over the country are devoting a larg« until about three years ago the fine paper dealer used the associa 
mount attention to methods in the above mentioned direc- tion to his advantage and the coarse paper dealer got little from 
tion. a dition which I believe has been brought about by the it. Why this was is of no particular importance now, for if from 
Natiot ‘aper Trade Association. Our meetings furnish oppor- henceforth the coarse paper dealer does not improve business 
nities for frank discussion, and create cordial friendships which conditions in his branch of the trade, it will be his own fault. 
id to comparison of business methods the year around Three years ago there was held the first separate meeting of 
And may | say the question is asked so repeatedly by strangers the coarse paper dealers, and with each succeeding year this 
our meetings, and our membership, just what advantages grow meeting has become of increased usefulness. Last year the first 
meeting or other meetings. This exchange of views, step was taken to reorganize this association into two divisions 
this personal touch, one with another, these series of suggestions by the election of a vice-president to have charge of the coars« 
nade ne as to his methods to the next one, by each of us, paper division, and as his advisers, the chairmen of the five stand 
improving our methods of organization and of service, and ing committees of the division were constituted an executive 
that to my mind is one of the great and permanent values of such board. These officers have done most excellent work during the 
organization as this past year. They have held three meetings, two in New York 


May | express the opinion that efficient methods cannot be un- 
mindful of the human element? The heads of the various firms 
and corporations represented in our association are naturally 
seeking a satisfactory income for themselves. Is it not probable 
that this end will best be secured by such equitable recognition 
of employes as is quite natural for them to desire, and not out 


the power of the managers to grant? None of us run a busi 





W. C. Ringway, Secretary, NATIONAL Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION 


ness ot 


f the size of the Steel Corporation so that we can all main- 
tain it we will a more or less personal touch with our employes 


lf this relationship be equitable and fair, I believe that it will 


ntribute materially to our mutual happiness, not only, but to 
our success as well. The head of a great steel company in this 
country said recently in personal conversation that the best road 
to success in the next decade was through absolute justice to 
one’s employes, and that those who would make the most shining 
success uld be those who adhered most closely to the golden 
rule | man was not preaching, but was laying down a busi- 
ness ple which he believed to be necessary for permanent 
success. [| have no right nor desire to preach to this body of 
Successiul business men, but I venture in closing to pass on his 
sentime vith the personal comment that I believe he is abso 
lutely rect. (Applause. ) 

Has Mr Beck any repore that he wishes to make at this time? 

Mr No report 

The ¢ rman: The report of the executive secretary 

Mr. | vay: This meeting marks the completion of the twelfth 
vear 


association's existence and the heginning, I believe. 





and one in Chicago. At the latter meeting an endeavor was 
made to organize the exclusive coarse paper dealers in that city 
and, while the desired result has not yet been accomplished, | 
contidently predict it will have succeeded by the time of the next 
annual meeting. 

\n association of coarse paper dealers has been formed cover- 
ing the Central States territory, and we hope it will soon affiliate 
with this body. 

There will later be presented to this meeting a new set of by- 
laws for adoption. These by-laws have been drawn with the 
object of giving to the coarse paper members exactly the same 
Under 
their provisions, the coarse and fine paper members have separate 


machinery for his use as is given the fine paper dealer. 


executive bodies with jurisdiction of all matters pertaining ex 
clusively to either branch of the trade. A vice-president is in 
charge of each, and the combined divisions, or the association 
itself, is under the direction of the president and a board of 
directors composed of the combined executive bodies of the two 
divisions. The members of these executive bodies are elected 
by the constituent associations on a basis which gives the coarse 
and fine paper dealers equal representation. This plan has the 
advantage of keeping one united organization to push matters 
affecting both divisions, such as protection from the manufacturer 
and at the same time permits of each branch deciding questions 
pertaining exclusively to its own business. 

The following is a comparative table showing the individual 
membership of the local associations at the time of this and the 
last annual meetings: 


1915. 1916. 


Paper Association of New York City.......... 57 58 + 1 
New England Paper Jobbers’ Association...... 31 32 + 1 
Western Paper Dealers’ Association........... 27 299 + 2 
Central States Paper Dealers’ Association...... 25 27 + 2 
Baltimore & Southern Paper Trade Association. 25 26 ] 
Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia........ 19 18 l 
Empire State Paper Association............... 16 17 + 1 
Pacific States Paper Association............. val 11 

Gulf States Paper Association............ a 9-+ 1 
Northwestern Paper Dealers’ Association....... 9 9 


Now, the totals of those are, 1915, 228, and 1916, 236. 

There have been a number of decisions of the courts during 
the past year, which seem to indicate that the right of a citizen 
Chief 
among them is the so-called Cream of Wheat case in the United 
States Court for the Southern District of New York. This case 
in substance held that the manufacturer of Cream of Wheat could 
We had 


always believed this to be the law, but for some years past the 


to run his own business as he sees fit is a substantial one. 


refuse to sell a concern which had cut the standard price. 


public has had the opinion that the refusal of a manufacturer 
to sell to anyone who desired to purchase his product was ; 


restraint of trade. This decision has been affirmed on appeal by 
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Increase Your Production a, 


WITH A 


Ball Variable 
Speed Engine 


These machines are built to meet the exacting de- 
mands of paper mill service. That does not mean sim- 
ply putting an engine and a variable speed device 
together, nor does it mean excessive speeds and light 
construction in an effort to produce a low price 
machine. 

Ball engines operate at moderate speeds, the con- 
struction is substantial, and the workmanship of the 
best. The operator can readily vary the speed through 
a wide range, instantly adjusting it to suit the condi- 
tions under which the paper machine is operated. 

The best mills in the country are using these engines. 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 
of your BEATERS 


by using 


“DRYDEN” 
KRAFT PULP 


Extra Strong Long Pure 
Sulphate Fibre 


All our Pulp is well MILLED in Beaters 
equipped with Basalt Lava Stone 
Rolls and Plates 




























Send for our variable speed bulletin. 
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Erie, Pennsylvania 
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GLUE for Sizing and Coating Purposes. 


Write for samples and price, stating quan- 
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the Circuit doubt 


refuse to sell anything he may 


Court of Appeals, and there can now be no 
that an individual can legally 


possess for any old reason at all, or even for no reason. 


It is to be noted, however, that this decision does not establish 
the right of the manufacturer to compel a purchaser to maintain 
a re-sale price. There are a number of decisions firmly establish- 
a manufacturer having parted with title to an article 


shall be 


ing that 


§ merchandise cannot control the price at which it 


re-sold. 


The Stevens-Ayers bill now before Congress provides a way 
for the manufacturer fixing the price at which his product shall 


While 


would be 


be sold to the jobber, to the retailer and to the consumer. 
doubtful this 
extent in the 
outlet of the 
manufacturer, 


it is whether act, if it becomes a law, 


ised to any great paper trade, it does recognize 


the jobber as the natural manufacturer, and, if 


least give the jobber 


the manufacturer to the retailer 


adopted by any would at 


1 price protection from sales by 
or consumer 

The Federal Trade Commission has within the past two weeks 
handed down a number of decisions, the most important of which 
to the paper jobber are as follows: 


“Held that Act 


nor the Clayton Act prohibits manufacturers selling their products 


Kirst neither the Federal Trade Commission 


exclusively through one dealer in a given territory. \ refusa! 
to sell to others in such territory, under such circumstances, is 
therefore not unlawful.” 


“Held, that the 
product direct to the consumer is not of itself an unfair method 


Second : sale by a mining operator of his 


of competition.” 

In this case, it was alleged that certain operators were selling 
direct to the consumer at wholesale prices, and coercing retail 
dealers into handling their product either by threats to sell or by 
Upon investigation it 
direct, but that this 


of coercion, 


temporary arrangements for selling direct. 
that the 
method of competition was not used for 


appeared operators were selling 


purposes 
hut was necessary in order to keep their product on the market. 


Query! If such direct sales had not been necessary in 


to keep the operator’s product on the market, would direct sales 
to the consumer have been unfair competition and therefore ille 
gal ? We 


near future. 


hope the Trade Commission will so find in the very 


I might add, there seems to be a tendency to force the Federal 
(rade Commission to decide on that question, I mean the general 
question as to whether it is unfair competition for a manufac- 
turer or for a producer to go direct to the consnmer, and I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if eventually some decisions were 
handed down which would declare such competition unfair, pro- 
vided that selling to the 


manufacturer or producer were also 


wholesaler. Certainly there is hope that something of that sort 


may be done. 
Chird “Held, that 


prohibit manufacturers selling their product exclusively to one 


cle ak T mM 


Section 3 of the Clayton Act does not 


a given territory and requiring the dealer not to sell 


eir product ottside of the territory assigned.” 

In the past, certain paper manufacturers have asserted that 
they ild not legally prevent a jobber from invading the terri- 
tory ch naturally belonged to another. These decisions point 

( for the elimination of this evil, if it is one. The manu- 


factur if he wants to, can now restrict the territory in which 


ny « is sales agents can sell mill marks. We are wondering 
whet such restriction is desirable from a jobbing standpoint. 
IF it this meeting raight well take some action thereon. 

[ t know how desirable, from a paper jobbing standpoint, 


riction of territory and the fixing of prices on an article 
seems to me that if that is desirable and if the Stevens- 


order 


Ayers bill passes Congress, the way is open, if it is desirable, for 


the paper manufacturer on mill marks, proprietary loans, to 


absolutely restrict the territory 

It was moved and seconded that the report be received and 
approved, and placed on file. 

The that is wouldn’t it 
be well to hear the report of the auditing committee, consisting 
of Mr. McClellan and Mr. Adams? 
as yet reported. 


Mr. McClellan: 


everything correct as stated. 


Chairman: Gentlemen, before done, 


I do not believe they have 


It gives me pleasure to report that we find 


The Chairman: I hear no applause, but a general sigh of relief. 
If there is no objection, the report will be received and filed. 
We now come to the report of the standing committees of the 
association, in so far as they have reports to make. 
The Chairman: The report of the chairman of the coated paper 
committee, Mr. J. A. 
Mr. Andrew: Mr. 
tion—Your committee on coated paper has made a thorough in- 


\ndrew. 


President and members of the associa- 
vestigation through its different members of their respective local 
associates and find the coated paper situation as far as the jobber 
is concerned in very good condition. 

The taken on the 
annual meeting seem to have been lived up to with the exception 


Some of the manufacturers themselves have not 


actions report as brought out in the last 
of trade customs. 
lived up to trade customs, but owing to the advance in price 
on all papers we are given to understand they will live up to 
them in the future. The most serious part of the trade customs 
not lived up to in some sections has been in regard to minimum 
weights and also the matter of shipping goods without extra 
charge for cutting. 

A suggestion has been made to me that trade customs applying 
to coated be brought fully up to date if they are not 


shape, and printed copies be distributed to all 


papers 
already in that 
the jobbers. 

On account of the seriousness of the dyestuffs market and other 
raw materials, the uniformity of color and body stock may make 
it difficult for the jobbers in marketing their goods. This point 
should be brought out strongly in placing their products before 
the users. 

We recommend a larger differential in the selling price of 
coated paper in case lots and ream lots. 

The [ take it that there is no other action just 
at this period than to refer it, with your permission, to this 
committee, which I hope and believe will be created, a trade cus- 


Chairman: 


toms committee, and unless there is objection, it will be so 


referred. 
The next is the cardboard committee, the Chairman, Mr. W. H 
Holden. 
Mr. 


following 


Holden: Mr. 
recommendations to report and respectfully submit the 


President and gentlemen—We have the 


following recommendations: ° 
\t a meeting of the cardboard committee held Tuesday, Feb- 
which was attended by Messrs. T. M. Simpson, repre- 
senting Philadelphia; P. 
and the Southern States; 
land; and Messrs. H. A. Church representing the Central States; 
kt. M. Clements of the Gulf States, and William. H. Holden, of 
New York, 
That the size of all pasted blanks, railroads, tough 
checks and coated and uncoated bristols and weddings be 22 1-2 
by 28 1-2. 


That the thickness of four points to a ply be adopted from 3 


ruary 15, 


Lindenmeyer, representing Baltimore 


Mr. McClellan representing New Eng- 


respectfully submit the following recommendations: 


uniform 


to and including 12-ply, with an allowance of one point either 
way on the finished stock, with weight of 36 1-2 pounds to a ply 
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SPECIFY 


“BIGGS” 


ROTARIES 


E IN “YOUR” NEXT 
re INSTALLATION! 
Ye There’s a Reason 

Steel pressure and 


storage tanks for 





every purpose 





CYTINDRR WRITE FOR PRICES = GLOBE " ? 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, U. 


THE C. L. LABOITEAUX COMPANY 


We call the attention of the Jobbing Trade to our unequaled facilities for prompt shipment of 


Mill Blanks, Bogus Bristols, Marble Grained Jute Boards, Clay Coated Box 
Boards, Binders’ Board, Paper Box Board, Pasted 
Boards, and Paper Board Specialties 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Write for our new Blue Book, iust issued, containing valuable information in regard to Box Boards, Paper and Specialties. 


Improved Belt Conveyors 


We manufacture Improved Belt Conveyors of several 
styles, troughing the belt or running it flat, as conditions 
may warrant. These conveyors are economical of power, 
simple in design, capable of running 24 hours per day, and 
require little time or attention from any one. There’s no 
harm in writing us. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. “S7%a's"* Chicago 


New York City, Fulton Building, Dallas, Texas. 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 711 Main St. 





Do You Want Help? 


Or have you some 
Machinery which 
you would like to 
dispose of? 


TRY THE 
Journal’s “Want Pages” 





They bring prompt returns 
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EFFICIENCY ENGINEERING BY EFFICIENT ENGINEERS 
TL TLL LL LL 


FREDERICK L. SMITH 


5 Beekman Street, New York 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E 
x: \M. SOC. M. E. 

CAN. SOC. C, E. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





EXAMINATIONS 


INCLUDING BUILDING AND REPORTS, 

COMPLETE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT, ESTIMATES OF COST. 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT, DESIGNS, 

DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS AND OTHER SPECIFICATIONS. 
MYDRAULIC STRUCTURES. VALUATIONS, 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 


SULPHITE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Acid Systems, Sulphur Burners, Digester Linings, 
Reclaimers and Digester Brick. 
PULP & PAPER MILL ENGINEERS. 


G. D. JENSSEN & CO. “sostoxtass” 
Mill Architects and Engineers 


SPECIALTY SULPHITE MILLS. 
Consultation for Operation and Construction of old and new mills. 
Thorne Reclaiming System—Tower Systems—Vacuum Systems—Cooking 
Processes—Pyrites Burner plants. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Sur- 
veys, Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Opera- 
tions. 

Technical Training. 


147 Centre St. 


Thoroughness, Experience. 


Old Town, Maine. 


HERBERT S. KIMBALL 


M, AM, SOC, C E, M. CAN. SOC, C. E 
MILL ARCHITECT AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Paper, Groundwood and Chemical Pulp Mills 
Chemical Processes 


111 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


E R. BARKER 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
SULPHITE SPECIALIST 

DESIGN AND OPERATION OF SULPHITE MILLS, ELECTROLYTIC 


PLANTS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF BLEACH, LIQUOR AND CAUSTIC 
SODA. BLEACHING PLANTS, RECOVERY OF BY-PRODUCTS. 


79 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


YEAR 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. I 
M. AM, SOC, M, E. 
M. CAN, SOC. C. E 


ANNUAL NUMBER 





Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


SPECIALTY: Langdon Building 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 309 Broadway, New York 
Water Power Developments Cable Address: 

Steam Power Plants **Hardistock,"’ 

Plans and Specifications A B C, 5th Edition, 
Evaluations, Reports Redford MeNeill, 

Consultation Western Union 


ENGINEERING 


Complete Engineering Services for Pulp, 
Paper and Fibre Mills, Hydraulic Develop- 
ments, Power Stations of all kinds, Altera- 
tions and Extensions. 
Investigations, Estimates, 
praisals, Consultation. 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE & CO. 


Consulting Industrial Engineers 


Temple Court Bldg. New Birks Bldg. Salisbury House 
New York. Montreal. London, E.C. 


Reports, Ap- 





PU LP and PAPER 


Scientific Control and Investigation 


EMERSON LABORATORY 
145 Chestnut St. 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO. 
SODA AND SULPHATE 
PULP MILL 
ENGINEERING 


945 Monadnock Bids CHICAGO 


New Materials and Methods 
for Paper Making 


should be tested for you on a semi-commercial scale. 
Our Experimental Paper Mill is fully equipped with di- 


gesters, washers, beaters, Jordan and 30-inch paper 
machines. 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Inc. 


Chemists and Engineers 


93 BROAD STREET BOSTON 
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BURGESS SULPHITE FIBRE COMPANY 


GENERAL] | , NEWYORK 
GPCR Tn be eeettie| | OFFICE 
PORTLAND} | gaia SRNR Ms ote crag) (009 B WAY. 





THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 


AUTOMATIC GOLLAPSIBLE REEL 


TISSUE AND CREPE PAPERS 


Many so-called Collapsible Reels have been designed, and some have 
been tried. 

The DOWNINGTOWN is the only successful reel. 

Because it is the only truly AUTOMATIC reel. 

The paper itself Operates the reducer. 

No calipering is necessary. 

A 20-lb. sheet can be wound after a 5-lb. sheet with no change of 
adjustment, and with absolute uniformity of length between first and 
last sheets. 

Write us for references. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO., Downingtown, Pa. 


Beating Engines 
Washing Engines 

Mixing Engines 
Breaking Engines 
Cooking Engines 
Wood or Iron Tubs; adapted 


to every paper mill condition 


Jordan Engines— 
(5 Sizes) 
Board Machines 


Stuff Chests, Dusters, Pumps, Etc.,Etc. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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The Heller & Merz Co. 


New York. Works: Newark, N. J. 


Branches: Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


We can furnish all 


AVAILABLE COLORS 


to advantage. 


Paper Cutters 


Single, Dupltex and Diagonal! 





CUTTER KNIVES 
Patent Top Slitters 


| 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 





ANNUAL NUMBER 


— 


447TH YEAR 






LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 





Manufacturers of 
CHILLED ROLLS FOR PAPER MACHINES 


Rubber, Brass, Copper, Flour, 
Oil and Ink Mills, Etc. 





FURNISHED COMPLETE, FITTED WITH PATENT 
ELECTRIC MOTOR LIFT 
Grinding Machines for Rolls of All Sizes 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


The Filters that never require 
a renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 


Engineers and Manufacturers cf Water Filters 






Pennsylvania Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








“DRAPER” 





FELTS 


For Any Grade of Paper or Pulp 


ARE GUARANTEED 


To Give Entire Satisfaction 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DRAPER BROS. CO., CANTON, Mass. 
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22 1-2 hy 28 1-2 coated two sides. Single coated blanks and plain 
blanks a proportionate basis of weight. 

We recommend that pasted bristols be billed by the manufac- 
turers by weight and that the number of sheets that compose it 
he so marked on the packages 


We ree 
used on mill bristols and unpasted stock, and that the stock be 


ommend the discontinuance of the word “ply” being 


marked by the weight. 


We also recommend that the manufacturers dis- 


practice of direct sales, a number of which have 


and suggest 
continue the 
been reported 


( \pplause ) 


The Chairman: The report will be received and filed. What 
will you do with these recommendations, the recommendations 
covering, first, the uniform size of 22 1-2 by 28 1-2 of blanks, 
bristols, and so forth, and then this other recommendation wit! 


regard to ply? Do you wish to pass on those recommendations ? 


| take it that if you do, if you see fit to adopt, as the opinion of 


this meeting these recommendations, they should be referred 


to the executive board, because this will necessitate evidently nego- 
with the 
or the kine Paper Division of the executive committee 


Now, 


tiation mills, manufacturers of this, or the executive 
ommittee, 
would have to deal with that proposition. what is your 
wish, gentlemen ? 

referred to the 


It was moved and seconded that the matter be 


executive committee 

The Chairman: Are there any remarks, gentlemen? 

Mr. Carpenter: I think that the suggestion of making card- 
board uniform size is a good suggestion, not only for blanks or 
bristols—I think I 
that point and make their blanks that way if they have to charge 
us the extra price, which of course they will. This other point 
of changing bristol boards to 120, and 140 and 160, I don’t myself, 
not having been in the committee, I don’t see the point or the 


would like to see the manufacturers concede 


and I would want to be shown on that, because 


printers all over the United States are accustomed to 4-ply bristol 


reason for it, 


and 5-ply bristol, and it seems to me we would have to do a lot 
of talking to bring that around. 
Mr. Holden: 


he conclusion as stated to you in this report. 


Mr. Chairman, we discussed that at length and 
We went 
into it very carefully, and one mill has already gone so far as 
that marking 
called it 


came to t 


would 
that 
5 “ply” would make the change. 


immediately change the 


had 


to promise 
of their 


they 


and a mill made stock and 


stock, 


Mr. Carpenter: Does that apply to wedding bristols: 
Mr. Holden: No 
Mr. Carpenter: How would you fix your wedding bristols on 
that basis? 


Mr. Holden: 


they 


that 
are on a pasted basis, and on that basis we figured that the 


They are covered by other proposition ; 


rate should be given and the number of sheets that composed the 
stock in solid reams shall be given in each of the markings of 
the packages so that we will have no further trouble with 250 on 


a 3-ply and 260 It will eliminate all the difference in weight 


es of the different mills. I have a sample right here 


on checking 


that | can show to the committee of a stock that has been pasted 


up as we suggest, have found with an inferior 


that is, as we 


middle, the outside of a lighter weight than the centre. If any- 


body wants to inspect this I will give it to the chairman. 


rhe Chairman: I would say that we abandoned the use of 


the word “ply” on bristols and everything of that kind. It was 
simply by the weight. 

Mr. McClellan: I would like to ask the committee to explain 
why they increased the size of blanks one-half inch? 

Mr. Holden: Because we found in taking up the matter that 
a great many of the blanks were not squarely trimmed and that 


great many had to be cut in quarter sheets. 
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Now, I also have here an extract from a letter of Hampden 
Glazed Paper & Card Company written to their New York City 
representative, Mr. Briggs: 
“February 15, 1916. 
“We note your remarks in regard to Mr. Holden of Danforth 
Es Jones & Co., 


We hope that some of these mills that have been started within 


Inc., and, of course, this is along a good line. 
the last few years will agree to standardize their goods and come 
up to us old fellows who have been at it for a long time. It would 
be an ideal thing for everyone.” 

Now, that is the way the mills have taken this proposition, not 
only the Hampden but others that the thing has been referred 
to, and we have felt that it was necessary. 

With regard to the size, 22 1-2 by 28 1-2, very often you will 
lind someone figuring on a basis of 22 by 28. It necessitates the 
carrying of one size of stock, which is a difficulty to the mills 
in getting out their stock and also a difficulty to us when we get 
the stock from the mills. 
Mr. Olmsted: 


discussion was taken up, and of course I didn’t get a chance to 


| was on the committee when that matter under 


get in on the final word, living so far away from New York. 
| ought to come here to live, but as a matter of fact out there, 
in our mill, we standardize all bristol cardboard, and it is work- 
ing entirely satisfactorily; the basis we started upon, and this is 
for the solid boards, weddings and mill bristols, and 
that that it should be 22 1-2 x 28 1-2, but that 
boards like the plain blanks, railroads and items of that kind 


should be standardized at 22 x 28. 


the basis 
goods of kind 
We have absolutely no trouble 
with that size, and those goods are so much more used than the 
other goods that there would always be the temptation of cut- 
ting down the size to get to the minimum, and another point, if 
we put it at 22 1-2 x 28 1-2, we will have to pay more money for 


the goods. The suggestion is made that we would not have to, 
some of 
get that 


and we 


but we know positively that we do have to, because in 
the markets in which we distribute goods we have to 
22 1-2 x 28 1-2, 


have to pay more money. 


because it hasn't been standardized, 
Now, if 22 x 28 is large enough for 
the cardboards, why not standardize it at 22 x 28 for the card- 
22 1-2 x 28 1-2 for the bristols. That is the 


boards, and 22 way 
we feel out in the western country, and we think that is right. 


Mr. Holden: Now, the proposition is brought up—that is what 
Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Andrew and I agreed on at a meeting 


prior to this meeting referred to; we had a meeting at which 


nine members of that committee were present, and they were 


practically unanimous in making that change. J had to give 
way gracefully. 
The Chairman: Do you wish any further discussion or any 


action ? 
Mr. Andrew: 


the ply, we have been using the weight instead of ply for solid 


Replying to Mr. Carpenter’s question, regarding 


boards for nearly 15 years. So far as we are concerned, we would 
have no educational campaign to carry on, and I believe that is 
true of quite a large number of people in the east. 

The Chairman: There is no motion before the house, and if 
I hear none, we will 

\ Delegate: 
executive committee. 

The Chairman: It will be so ordered, referred, unless there is 


pass on. 


There was a motion to refer this report to the 


objection. 
The next report is the committee on credits, Mr. H. P. Andrews 
of New York, chairman. 
Mr. Andrew: Mr. When | 


asked to accept the chairmanship of the committee on credits, I 


Chairman and gentlemen was 
was at the same time politely advised that the credits committee 
had the reputation of doing nothing; possibly you will be willing 
to credit the present committee with having lived up to that 


reputation. 
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THEODORE HOFELLER & CO. 
BUFFALy, N. Y. 
Carefully assorted Paper Stock, Rags and New Clippings 


Buyers of 
BRASS SCREEN PLATE, 


BRASS WIRE CLOTH, 
PAPER MILL FELT, BAGGING & BURLAP BALING, 
SECOND-HAND BAGS, 


SCRAP BRASS, 


WILLIAM B. DILLON J. SANFORD BARNES 


DILLON & BARNES 


Paper Mill Products and Supplies 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW 
Telephone, 7353 Murray Hill 


Salomon Bros. & Co. 


Importers of all Grades of 299 BROADWAY 





Rags and Paper Stock New York 
Representing GEBR. SALOMON & CO., Hlarburg, Hamburg, German 
SALOMON FRERES, Lille, France, GEBR. SALOMON, Hanover, Germany 
SALOMON BROS., LTD., Manchester, England; Bombay, India; Milan, Italy 

TS TT ea RS = 
| 
Bpecial Shaped Carbon, Black Diamond POINTS FOR TURNING Paper, Cotton 
Chilled Iron and Hardened Steel Calender Rolls, Hard Rubber, Fibre. ete. 


Manufactured f4 NASSAU STREET 
jactured THOS. L. DICKINSON, “™ "Sew ‘vorx 
Successor to Jonn Dickinson, Established 1796 
Agents for Great Britain, C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
Ludgate Square. London 


ESTABLISHED 18 


IRA L, BEEBE CYRUS E. JONES 
IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 
TT. 132 Nassau St., New York 






IMPORTERS OF 


9 Wood Pulp 


AGENTS FOR 
Konigsberger Zellstofffabrik A. G. 
Germany. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Unbleached Mitscherlich Sulphite Pulp. 


Nonigsberg 


E. J. KELLER CO., Inc. 
E. J. KELLER, Pres. 
200 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 
Importers and Dealers 
New and Old Cotton and Linen Rags, 
Gunny Bagging, Burlap Bagging, 
Ropes, Flax Waste, Cotton Waste, 
Paper Stock, Wood Pulp and 
Rag Pulp. 


Inquiries Solicited 





YORK 











ANNUAL NUMIIER 









Paper Stock 
New Cuttings 


AND 







Sizing, Sulphite Vy 
and Soda Pulps 


Atterbury Brothers 


(INCORPORATED) 


Wood Pulp, Rags and Paper Stock 
French Caseine 


45 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 


MARX MAIER 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Foreign and Domestic Paper Stock 


NEW AND OLD COTTON AND LINEN RAGS, JUTE STOCKS, 
ROPES, RAG PULP 
Main Office and Packirg Plant: Mannheim, Germany 
Correspondence Solicited 


(Potter Building) 





Rossendale Reddaway 


BELTING AND HOSE CO. 


a. aoe a ae 2 
ee Cen BELTING NEWARK, 


Mark 


Packing 


L. H. A. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES 


GUNNY 


and 


JUTE BAGGING 


a specialty 


LOUIS H. ABENHEIMER 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Mannheim, Germar 
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Now, gentlemen, the question of credits is to most of us a very Mr. Carpenter: What is the net time, 60 or 90 days? 
dry su and one of which we want to hear little but do much, Mr. Ridgway: Thirty-one. 
and usually the trouble is that we each want to do it for ourselves The Chairman: The assumption is that 60 days is net. 
and in our own way. Mr. Ridgway: I take exception to that. I know that in New 
Individually, our local organizations seem to have accomplished York it is 31, net. 
considerable in the way of uniform terms and also in the getting The Chairman: That represents, as | take it, the fine paper 
together on credit clearance information; Philadelphia, Baltimore. business. 
Chicago. Rochester and New York at least have organized some- Mr. Adams: I was on that committee that made that report a 
thing in the way of credit clearance bureaus, but as the mil- few years ago, and the terms as I recall it, and they are very 
lennium is not yet arrived, there still remains much to be done distinct in my mind, was 3 per cent. 10 days and 2 per cent. 30 
along these lines. I might say that in New York our system is days for the Fine Division 
perated this way: The first Wednesday after the first Monday Mr. Ridgway: I can read the resolution, if you would like 
of each month we hold our credit meeting. Two or three days to have it. I will read the section that covers that, and a resolu- 
before this meeting which is generally about the 3rd or 4th of — tion was passed at a meeting in 1911: “Be it Further Resolved, 
the month, we send to our secretary a list of those customers that the rate of trade discount shall be as follows: On writing 
regarding whom we want credit information. These names are or printing paper, known as weight goods, the maximum cash 


collated and one typewritten list is sent to each member of the 


Credit Men's Association. Plain cards are furnished upon which 
we put down ledger facts concerning any of the names on the 
list to whom we are selling. These cards which carry no marks 


of identification are handed in to the chairman of our meeting 
| I] them 


who collates according to names and then reads off the 


information stating month by month what each customer is owing, 


the terms on which he is buying and his method of settlement, 
lso any other pertinent facts. All of this information is taken 
down on other cards by each one of the members who is inter- 
ested in the special account, and in this way they are able to get 
composite report on just what amount the particular customer 
buying and how he meets his obligations. 
Your mmittee view with alarm the growing tendency to 


disregard the strict observance of terms and discounts as adopted 
that advan- 
taken of these strenuous times to stiffen up in these mat- 


Your 


recommends that those local paper trade organizations 


the local organizations and recommends 


t 


ane be 


ters while the opportunity is so propitious. committee 


' 
earnestly 

who have not already organized a credit clearance bureau, do so 
t once and it is further recommended that these be strictly trade 


rganizations. Your committee believes that local conditions are 


so different that each local association may require a different 


in oO anization but not to the extent of preventing coopera- 
tion on most lines 
We further recommend that such organization be under the 


direct supervision of the local organization’s secretary to the end 


at there may be frequent and close intercommunication between 


the various units for such credit information as may be asked for. 
We suggest that the secretary of our national organization be 
instructed to communicate the foregoing recommendations to the 
arious local associations’ secretaries and to assist them in bring- 


ing about the results aimed at. (Applause.) 


The Chairman: The report will be received and filed. Is 
there any report or argument or discussion in regard to these 
recommendations, the recommendations being that first, we 


take ad 


that the secretary of the National Association be requested to con- 


intage of these times to stiffen up on our credit; second, 


vey the recommendations as to the Credit Association to the 
various secretaries of the constituent bodies. 

Mr. Carpenter: I want to ask what the prevailing terms are 
in the east centres, on merchandise? 

The Chairman: There are so many different ones that it is 
hard know what their prevailing terms are, if there are any 
preva terms. 

Mr. \ndrew: I understand some year ago the National Asso- 
ciatir ok up the matter and decided at that time that the asso- 
Ciatic lopt regular terms of 3 per cent. ten days or 2 per cent. 
thirty s. I think those terms have already been adopted and 
accep by each of the local organizations; I think I am right on 
that 


discount shall not exceed 3 per cent. for a period of 10 days, 
10th of 2 


month following purchase, 2 per 
cent. for a period of 30 days, as liberally interpreted meaning 


liberally interpreted 
after the 10th of the month following purchases, before the end 
of the month following purchases; also that the net time limit 
not to exceed 60 days.” That was adopted as a maximum, and 
was drawn, as I understand it, to fit different conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The Chairman: Before referring it to the executive committee 
| will ask the chairman, Mr. Andrew, whether he has any trouble 

whether any has developed in this Credit Association in New 
York as to getting the desired information, or any troubles 
erowing out of that. 

Mr. Andrew: In the beginning 


there was a disposition on the part of some people to hold back, 


The work is very satisfactory. 


feeling that they were contributing more in the way of informa- 
tion than they were receiving back, but I think that feeling has 
heen entirely overcome, and I am sure their expressions at almost 
satisfaction. Now, | think 
York, and we have had as 
Our usual 


every meeting would indicate their 
there are about 30 members in New 
high as 25 or 26 present at a single meeting. meet- 
ings are perhaps 17. 


Mr. 


] ‘ . 
DAaSIS, 


is organized on a separate 
York Associa- 
those who want to have joined it, and actually 


Ridgway: I may say that it 
it is a Credit Association, in fact, a New 
tion, and only 
there are only 24 who have actually joined this association, and it 
consists exclusively of the fine paper houses. 

The fact that everything is done in secret, there 
is no means of identifying the reports on this customer or that 


Mr. Andrew: 


customer as coming from you or myself or the other man; it is 
absolutely kept secret. The fact that that is so, no advantage 
can be had, and there is no disposition shown to take any advan- 
tage. 
The Chairman: How long has this Credit Association been 
in existence ? 
Mr. Andrew: I think we started real active work about August 
last, didn’t we, Mr. Ridgway? 
So it is still less than a year old? 


Yes, it is still less than a year old, but still 


The Chairman: 

Mr. Andrew: 
growing. 

The Chairman: Is there any further question before we pass 
on? If not, this will be referred to the executive committee, and 
we will pass on to the next committee, blotting. (No report.) 

The Chairman: The next report called for is the cover com- 
mittee of which Mr. E. P. DeHaven is chairman. Mr. McClellan 
of Minneapolis will present it. 

Mr. McClellan: Gentlemen, I feel this morning a good deal 
like a man who had been out hunting. A friend met him and 
“Did you kill anything?” He said: “Yes, I killed my 
So you might well believe that he wasn’t so darned pleased 
That is about the way I am this morning. 


said: 
” 

dog. 

about it. 
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Want and For Sale Advertisements 








Minimum rate for advertisements of this 
class, first insertion $1.00. 

Situations Wanted, $1.00 for 25 words or 
less one time, and 60 cents for each subse- 

uent and consecutive insertion of same ad. 
Seer 25 words, 4 cents a word for first in- 
sertion, and 2 cents a word for each subse- 
quent insertion of same ad. 

Help and Miscellanous Wants, and small 
For Sale Ads, $1.00 for 25 words or less, each 
and every insertion; over 25 words, 4 cents 
a word for each and every insertion. 

Answers can be addressed care Paper 
Trade Journal, and will be promptly for- 
warded without extra charge. All should be 
sent to the New York office, 150 Nassau 
street. And all should be addressed as the 
advertisement directs in every case and not 
simply to the paper. 

Cash must accompany order. 


HELP WANTED 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION—In 
answering advertisements for positions don’t 
send original letters of recommendation, but 
copies of them. 


AN WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 

of boxboard mill. Must be thoroughly 

capable, steady and a_ hustler. Address 
R. M., care Paper Trade Journal. 


WYYANTED—One boss machine tender and 
two backtenders by mill making fine 
writings in large city in Middle West. Want 
only steady, sober men wanting steady posi- 
tions. Address Steady, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


ANTED—Night superintendent, digester 
men and evaporator men, familiar, if 
possible, with Swenson evaporators, also 
millwrights, in connection with new_ soda 
mill. Address Industrious, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


First CLASS SUPERINTENDENT OF 


BOX BOARD MILL WANTED. Must 
be a man competent to handle entire plant, 
both steam and paper making ends. Ex- 


cellent salary for right man. None need ap- 
ply who cannot furnish best of recommenda- 


tions. Address Hyde, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 

ooD BACKTENDER AND REEL 

TENDERS WANTED on rolls, on five 


eylinder lightweight chip. Write giving ex- 
perience and wages, Chip, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


RAFTSMAN WANTED—An old estab- 
lished concern building pulp and paper 
mill machinery, needs an experienced and 
capable draftsman. State qualifications fully 
and also salary expected. Address K. & S., 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


IRST CLASS WET MACHINE TENDER 
WANTED on highest grade work. One 
with some dry machine experience preferred. 
Good chance for right man. Address Board, 
eare Paper Trade Journal. 


IRLS WANTED to count tissue paper. If 

interested please answer stating wages 

required and experience. Address B. M., 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


E are wrecking a board mill at 
Niles, Mich. Have for imme- 
diate delivery four 14-foot Globe 
rotaries, three 48-inch iron tub beat- 
ers, one 5-cylinder wet part with 
overhead feed cylinder molds are 78 
by 30; three presses, one seven roll 
stack, 72 inch calenders, intermediate 
rolls, 10 in diameter. 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


eT 


HELP WANTED 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 
WANTED to take charge of pasting 
machine and cutter in coated blotting mill. 
Address Coating, care Paper Trade Journal. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
T°? PRESIDENTS AND MANAGERS—A real 
live man with practical mill and general 
office experience desires position as assistant 
manager. Knows printings, news or kraft 
when made, and knows how to buy material 
to make it. Comfortable position at present 
but no apparent loop hole for advancement. 
Afraid of nothing under name of hard work. 
Married, strictly sober, and prepared to go 
anywhere Replies to Shawinigan 49, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


HIEF ENGINEER OPEN FOR ENGAGE- 
MENT, twenty years’ experience, capable 


of installing steam and electric plants, 
strictly temperate, best reference. Address 
Engineer, care Paper Trade Journal. 
ANAGER, industrious young married 
man, thorough business training, 
twelve years’ practical experience mill and 
Selling ends manila, fibre, board and spe- 
cialty business, desires change; well posted. 


Address E. E. care Paper Trade Journal. 


FE FFIiciency—Young engineer with gen- 


eral training in scientific management 
and special experience in the paper box 
business, is open for engagement. Address 
Efficiency, care Paper Trade Journal. 


OLOR MIXER for coating mill desires 
position, wide experience all grades 
paper. Address Color, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


YLINDER MACHINE TENDER WANTS 
POSITION, 18 years’ experience on all 
grades of board, also pulp board and con- 
tainer. Excellent references. If you don't 
mean business, save your stamps. Address 
Box 26, care Paper Trade Journal. 
OSS MACHINE TENDER OR MA- 
CHINE TENDER—Young man, tem- 
perate, wishes position. Thorough knowl- 
edge all branches of paper trade. Good 
help to super. Apply S. O. S., care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


OSITION WANTED AS CHIEF EN- 
GINEER OR MASTER MECHANIC in 
paper mill, long experience and economy in 
operation and repairs. Address C. L. care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


XPERT SUPERINTENDENT is seeking 
a position, used to news and all kinds 

of wrapping. Knows how to get produc- 
tions and handle help, sober and married. 
Address Expert, care Paper Trade Journal. 


XPERIENCED PAPER SALESMAN wish- 
ing to leave road wants position in city 

or in house. Been with one firm ten years. 
Address Box 33, care Paper Trade Journal. 


Box BOARD SALESMAN WANTS POSI- 
TION, well acquainted with trade, excep- 
tionally good following and can get business 
when it is needed. Address Box Board 
Salesman, care Paper Trade Journal. 


NERGETIC MACHINE TENDER (cylinder 


and Fourdrinier) wishes position, 
familiar with high grade boards, total ab- 
stainer, can furnish references. Address 


. IL. M., care Paper Trade Journal. 
F'RST CLASS BOSS BEATERMAN AND 
COLOR MAN’ DESIRES POSITION. 
Accustomed to large mills, most all grades, 
large book or fibre mill preferred; best refer- 
ences. Address R. A., care Paper Trade 
Journal. 





L'VE WIRE WANTS POSITION, manager 
superintendent or assistant to either, 
well qualified, good executive ability, 
strictly temperate, anywhere, best 
credentials. Address Man, care 


£0 
Efficiency 


Paper Trade Journal. 


FOR SALE 


PAPER MACHINES, 


1—92” Fourdrinier equipped with 24 dryers, 96” 
87”. 1—84” Cylinder, equipped with 24 dryers, 96 
x 78, 1—78&” Fourdrinier or cylinder, equipped with 
30 dryers 36x''R All above machines equipped with 
heavy mortise #... drives, 


BEATERS, 


3—36” x 48” diam. Noble & Wood double lighter 
wood tubs, 3—52” x 48” diam. Jones double lighter, 
new wood tubs. 


JORDANS. 
6—49” Horne Standards, 3—Poney Jordans, 


WET MACHINES, 


1—80” Bagley & Sewell. 1—84” 
Black & Clawson. 3—72” Sandy Hill, 


two cylinder 


BOARD CALENDERS, 
1—Horne, roll 42”, 1—Farrel, roll 48” x 16”, 


STEAM ENGINES, 

& Phillips. 1—18” x 36” 
Hewes & Phillips. 1—12” x 30” Hewes & Phillips. 
1—14” x 28” Fitchburg. 1—16” x 42” Hamilton Cor- 
liss. 1—12” x 30” Brown Corliss, 1—12” x 34” Put- 
nam, 1l—New York Safety 125 H. P. 


FRANK H. DAVIS 


175 Richdale Ave., No. Cambridge, Mass. 


1—20” x 42” Hewes 


We have taken from our custom- 
ers for whom we built new ma- 


chinery a lot of which we have over- 
hauled. 


We enumerate below only a par- 
tial list. 


Write us if there is anything else 














you want. 

Beaters, two with rolls 65” dia. 54” bar, one with 
roll 48” dia, 54” bar, two 45” dia, 44” bar, two 40” 
dia, 40” bar, one 44” dia., 48” bar, three 40” dia 
48” bar, iron sides, one 49” dia, 48” bar, one 34” 
dia. 60” bar, one 54” dia. 54” bar. One Claflin 
Four new 61” dia, 48” bar, cypress sides. New 
Umpherstons, 48” dia, 66” bar. Calenders, three 
stacks 84”, two SO”, two and many others 
Cutters, one 43” Finlay, one 37” Finlay, 42” Moore 
& White, one 45” Finlay, one 112” Dillon, Coater, 
one Waldron double coater. Cylinder Moulds, 
five 26” x 84", and other sizes. Chirpers, two 
‘hipners. Digesters, three digesters. Drives, eight 
Reeves’ and other inakes, Dryers, about 150 dif 
ferent sizes. Fourdrinier, one 136”, one 84”, one 
sa” Jordans, Emerson, Horne, Dillon, Marshall 
Baby Jordan. Machines, one 84” machine with 
dryers 48” x 84”, one 72” with 39-36" dia, dryers 
and several others. Pumps, three duplex self-con 
tained stuff pumps, three Triplex sell ontained 
uction pumps, one 1000) gal Worthir n, also 
tank pump 0x 16% 16x18 Knowles, vo large 
size Underwriter Fire pumps, fifteen pumps 
Screens, three open side Packer screens 12 plates. 
12x43”, plates almost new, two 8 plate 12x 43 
Vacker, one 8 plate 12x43 Baker and Shevlin, 
one single cylinder Wandel screen, thoroughly 
overhauled, Winders, 118” Single dri Beloit, 
62") two drum feloit winder, 120% Kidder fr 
winder and slitter, other makes and widils. Su- 
percalenders, one 7 roll Granger stack, rolls 51” 
face, one 8 roll stack, rolls 84” face Large lot 
of new split fron pulleys, sprocket chair Some 
aew wooden pulleys with friction clutehe 


MILLS MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


—— 


p ACTICAL PAPER MAKER would con- 


sider connections with some large mill 


is Manager or general superintendent, live 
wire, 44 years old, have had experience in 
thirty mills making all grades. In present 
wsition seven years running mill on light 


| 
colors and 


yeight papers, specialties Ad- 


dress Thorough, care Paper Trade Journal 

APER MILL ENGINEER with wide ex- 
perience in book, news, board, sulphite 

ind ground wood mills, expert on fuel 

econon is open for position \ddress Bb. B., 
Paper Trade Journal 


Ross FINISHER DESIRES POSITION, 

book, envelope and specialty or kraft and 
ex mill, energetic, practical workman, 
abstainer, steady habit \ddress 
ii. W., care Paper Trade Journal 





RAFTSMAN AND ENGINEERING AS- 
SISTANT, technical graduate, experience 
reconstruction of pulp and paper mills, 

lesires position with mill contemplating new 
vork Full particulars by 


addressing L \ 
I) t Paper Trade Journal. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


OLORS TO EXCHANGE—Indanthrene 
blue, Violet, Claret and Auramine O for 
Heller & Merz 1125 blue, Blue R, Blue M, B.B 
Blue \ddress Exchange, care Paper Trade 
Journal 


ECOND-HAND PASTING MACHINE 

WANTED, which will paste sheets 82 
nches wide, also second-hand cylinder board 
machine \ddress Paster, care Paper Trade 


Journal 


CORRESPONDENCE WANTED with par- 
ties in the market for new cylinde: 
molds or dandy rolls. Recovering a special- 
ty in your mill or at our factory. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Clark Mfg. Co., 79 Merrick 
Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


H. C. CLARK & SON MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Mill Machinery, 
LEE, MASS. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTED TO LEASE PAPER MILL hav- 
ing one machine with two cylinders 

that will trim eighty-two inches. In an- 
swering state kind of power, condition of 
mill \ddress Mill, care Paper Trade 
Journal 
OLOR WANTED 
B. OB. Will exchange 
pany’s Oxamine Red 3 B, 
\ddress Warren Mfg. Co., 


Heller & Merz blue 

Badische Com- 
pound for pound. 
Riegelsville, N. J 


ANTED TO BUY roll grinder large 

enough to grind roll 30 inches in diam- 

eter, 140 inches face. Address S. X., 
Paper Trade Journal 


care 


APER BOX BOARD MACHINE—LDesire to 

buy a second-hand machine, 66-inch or 

over in size Schoettle, 237 North 6th street, 
Philadelphia 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 323.) 


Revolving Paper Cutters, 
Rag Cutters, 
Cylinder Paper Machines, 


Washing and Beating Engines, 
Chilled Iron and Paper Calenders, 
Fan and Stuff Pumps, 
Engine Roll Bars and Bed Plates, 


Cylinder Molds, Marshall Drives, 
Slitters and Rewinders, Reels, 


Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes, 
Wet Machines, 
Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls, 
Rolls Reground. £ 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 


ECOND-HAND paper ma- 
chine, either cylinder or 
Fourdrinier about 84 inches to 
90 inches, trimming a sheet at 
least 80 inches. Address Ma- 
chine, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 





FOR SALE 


2 Fourdrinier paper 


3 Umpherston engines: 
gines; 


mill, together with 32 acres 
storehouse and eight dwellings. 
County 
Che ster, Pa. 








machines—92”-15 
Edwards attachment, 92’-10 dryer without attachment; 
4 Jones beaters; 2 
1 175 H.P. Corliss engine; 1 75 H.P. Corliss en- 
gine; 1 43 H.P. Armington Sims high speed engine; 
1 small upright engine; 2 stacks calenders, reels, stuff 
pumps, water pumps, etc., or we will sell two machine 
of land, 
Apply The Delaware 
Trust, Sate Deposit and Title Insurance Co., 


dryer with 


Jordan en- of waste. 


mansion house, 





CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., London, 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 


Flat and Square 
Satchel Bottom 
Single and Duplex all Rotary Machines 


We guarantee very high production and very low percentage 


Jobbers supplied with Bag Machines anywhere in the United 
States, any number, part payment down, balance of payment 
from one to five years, to responsible parties. 
We claim to have the fastest machines made. 


‘LOCKPORT MACHINE CO. 


Wm. Muirhead, Prop. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 70 York St., Toronto, Canada 


Agents for Canada 


England 
Foreign Agents 


Shartle Bros. 
Machine Co. 


Middletown, 
Ohio 
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We attempted to have a meeting of the committee yesterday. tee. As chairman of the standing committee of the National | aper 


1 do not 
I was on the job, but they were on some other job, 
and Mr. 


letters, and I am sorry he is not here. He has made a study of it 


know what the members of the committee were doing 


apparenth 


| have received, DeHaven has received a number « 


but I am going to call your attention to a matter that carries 
with it a principle in our business, and that is that we have been 


educating the mills to list their goods on a higher basis, or on a 


basis that would allow us a greater percentage of prolit on small 


Chicago has given me some 


\ jobber in 


and I am going to give them to you to illustrate that the busi 


very kindly ligures, 


ness, the is growing in the number of 


paper business of today 
orders, small orders, and that the wholesale business and the retail 


usiness is about SO per cent. in orders of your entire business, 


and about 50 per cent ot your entire sales. 


The first item, broken packages charges, of 41.28 per cent. of 


total number of sales; full package charges 51.83 per cent. of 


total number of sales, making a total of 93 per cent. of the entire 


if James White & Company, less than 500 pounds 


Not of 


business 
The Chairman: Where do you get your 93 per cent 


that one item. 
Mr. McClellan: 
including broken packages is 93 per cent. in number of orders 
Plus 2 1-2, 
ie broken package, amount of sales and the less than 500 pounds 


littl 


total number of sales; 


The broken package, that is less than 500 


The second item is 45.10 per cent. amount of sales 
+} 


is a over 50 per cent. quantity charges, 5.87 per cent. of 


31.46 per cent. amount of sales 
1.02 per 
imont of sales, 18.30 per cent 


Mill order charges cent.; about one per cent. of the 
Now, gentlemen, when you have facts that you know on what 
that the time has 


come for us to give a great deal of consideration to what I call 


basis you are doing business, it seems to us 


retail business. 


Marshall Field & Company, of Chicago, had about on the aver- 


age 150 per cent. for doing a retail business. Some of us are 


doing it on high grade papers, about 15 per cent. on the sales; 


and on medium grade papers 25 per cent., or adding to the cost 


one-third Some less. Some of us are getting more | 


(Applause. ) 


thank 
you. 


want, on behalf of the association, to thank 
the Chicago jobber for his very courteous act in putting at our 


disposal, to enforce a truth, these actual facts of his business. Now, 


The Chairman: I 


a lot of us are terribly afraid of telling somebody else something 
| think that that is a thing that should be commended. I don’t 
know any reason why facts should not be given. (Applause.) 
That is what I call real cooperation. Gentlemen, what is your 
If there is 
will pass on. At 12 
o’clock—we have now seven minutes before twelve—the executive 


pleasure, if any, to take with regard to this report? 
no discussion, no further discussion, we 
committee has invited Mr. William B. Wheelwright, paper manu- 
facturer, to come and speak to us for not to exceed half an hour 
upon the subject of the Direct by Mail Advertising Plan which it 
is hoped that manufacturers, jobbers and printers can all com- 
bine upon to increase the general sale of paper. At 12:30, fol- 
lowing his address, we will be addressed by Mr. Borden, the 
secretary of the National Typothetae, who has a plan of theirs 
to present. 

Both of these are by invitation, by a permission and invitation 
of the executive committee. That is why we are pushing along 
so that by twelve o’clock we will be able to meet these gentlemen. 

The next ledger 
James M. Abell, of Chicago. 
he will read it 


Mr. Ric 


report is the Chairman, Mr 


Mr. Ridgway has that report, and 


paper report, 


(Reading): “Report of ledger paper commit- 


é 


Trade Association on ledger papers, | take pleasure in submitting 


the following report 


“During the year 1915 the paper jobbers handling ledger er 

presenting the membership of Ure National Paper Trad sso 
ciation, generally report a slight falling off in the tonnag iles 
from those of 1914, and the manufacturers of ledger papers als 
report a falling off in the manufactured tonnage of this com lity 
Notwithstanding this condition, the price of ledger papet up 
lirmly during the year Some of the paper jobbers report thei 
tonnage sales nearly on a par with those of 1914, and considering 
the general depression in the paper business during the y 1915 
up to the month of September, the dealers in ledgers shor feel 
pretty generally satistied with the sales tonnage shown 

“There seems to be an increasing tendency on the part of certain 


ledger paper manufacturers to sell a part of their product to the 


large loose leaf ledger makers direct and this attitude on the part 


of the manufacturers should be discouraged wherever possible 
by the paper dealer. If the purchasing agents of the different 
paper jobbing houses of our National Association will give this 


— 1 
rAT ROY 


matter careful thought and consideration, they can quite 


correct this growing and undesirable condition by logically and 
convincingly presenting the matter to their manufacturers i 
making their negotiations It might be well to take some con- 


certed action and if this suggestion meets with the approval of 
the association, would recommend that a motion be made to this 


effect.’ 


The Chairman You have heard the report, which will be 
received and filed. What is the recommendation? 
Mr. Ridgway I take it that the association recommend con- 


certed action by the purchasing agents of our members in dis- 


couraging, as far as possible, direct sales by the manufacturers 


to the large loose leaf ledger makers 


The Chairman: It has a familiar sound. Do you wish to take 


any action, recommending this to the purchasing agents of our 


various corporations? If not, we will assume that silence means 


consent to that, and we will pass on to the next report 


| think we will take up the report of the book paper commit- 
tee, Mr. 


Reeves, of Rochester, chairman 


Mr. Reeves: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen—Our book papet 
report is rather short. We are all more or less familiar wit 
the conditions of last year, and the conditions the last part o! 
the year 

We have three matters that we believe the association should 
take into consideration. The first one that we request the book 


paper mills to live up to trade customs a little more thoroughly 
and ask the book paper mills to get in touch with their manuta 
turers them, the 
cf the book paper division, to also live up to their customs 


and endeavor to induce manufacturers outside 


The second is the closer cooperation between the dealers and 


mill men. We met quite a number of members yesterday and “” 


find that all over the country book paper mills have been protect- 
ing dealers this year better than ever before in the history 0! the 
trade Now, that apparently has grown out of our committee 
report which we could not put into effect last year on nunt 


of legal technicalities or something of that sort 


The third is that now is the proper time for the book pape 
dealers to adjust their prices so that book papers will return an 
adequate profit. Our book paper business has been carried along 


by bonds and writing paper profits. It has been in the nature of 


a flyer. It is up to us now when conditions are ripe, to «adjust 
our prices so that we can show some profit on what « t te 
be our best profit making line. (Applause. ) 

The Chairman: You have heard the report, gentlen It 
will be received and filed. It has three recommendatiot The 
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first, the request that the mills be requested to live up to their 
trade istoms in regard to book papers. 

[ take it unless there is objection we will refer that to our sec- 
retary with the request that that be taken up with those people. 


That is where those things can be carried out, the request of this 
association, 

ls it your desire that that be adopted and referred to the sec- 
retary 

(So ordered ) 

| should have asked for discussion, but 1 assume we all believe 
it. The second one | didn’t get, Mr. Reeves. 


Mr. Reeves: Closer cooperation; that is, individual dealers 
with our own mills. Let each dealer try to work closer with the 
mill he is buying with. A lot of us play two or three of them, 


and sometimes three men get together and say, | will go after 
that business, and he gets it, and it is up to us largely if we don’t 
get a square deal. | think Mr. Olmsted brought that out in his 
report 

is offered as a recommendation. Is there 


will sink into our 


That 
not, | 


The Chairman: 
any discussion? If will assume that it 


consciences. But gentlemen, it isn’t enough merely to hear it 
recommended by a committee, unless we are willing in some way 
or another to put it into practice. The committee chairman has 
said that very many of us have been living, not on our book paper 


profits out of stock, but on other lines of goods. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
the next item on the list of our Committees is 
Mr. 


s the chairman of that commission, is not with us, 
1 don’t think that they have any 


Che Chairman 


the cost commission, Mr. Culbertson, chairman Culbertson, 


who wa and will 


not be with us this afternoon 


report. | would like to ask—possibly ought to ask—this question 

a little later, when we have a larger attendance, as to whether 
. , 

any others of our group have during the year accepted the coarse 


commission’s methods of getting at their costs; if any of you 


gentlemen accepted this plan during the past year. 
Wi 


about the question of costs that we mustn’t lose sight of it even if 


ised to talk so much in our earlier days of this association 


in the later days we don't talk quite so much about it, because the 


knowing of what it does cost us to do business is so essential a 


part of the business, and the fixing of reasonable prices, that we 
cannot reach proper conclusions in any other way, | am sure you 
will agree 


\re there any constituent associations which desire to make any 


reports, reports that their delegates have been requested to make? 
rhere doesn't seem to be any special number of them. 

We come then to the matter of unfinished business. There are 
also some reports of the executive committee to be made. Perhaps 
we had better consider such other things as may come up for the 
next litteen minutes until a larger attendance is here. A great 
many probably had difficulty in getting dinner promptly, every 
thir is so crowded. 

\re there any items that any of you gentlemen care to bring up 
that uld come under the head of unfinished business? 

lhe Chairman: Gentlemen, you have heard the reading of these 
by-l What is your pleasure with regard to them? Are there 
questions, criticisms, or in order to talk to something, perhaps we 
had better have a motion that they be adopted as the by-laws of 
the association 

\ Miller: Mr. Chairman, under Article XI, I notice you have 
add 1 committee on trade customs for the Fine Paper Division, 
and | think it might be well to add for No. 7, a trade customs 
committee for the Coarse Paper Division, and I make that in the 
forn: of a motion. 

T Chairman: There is no objection to having such a com- 
mit added to the list of committees of the Coarse Paper Di- 


vision, is there? Do you wish to make a motion to bring this 
regularly before the house that this be adopted? 
Mr. Miller: | move you that the by-laws be adopted as a whole. 
( Motion seconded. ) 
Lhe Now, 


amendments for any purpose, now is the time to put them forth. 


Chairman: gentlemen, if there are criticisms or 


lhese were drawn, have been gone over very carefully by the 
executive committee and are unanimously recommended to the 
association as possessing more workable qualities than the ones 
we have now. Is there any further discussion? 1 will put the 
question, then. 

lt is moved and seconded that the by-laws as read, with the 
addition given for this committee, be adopted as the by-laws of this 
association. 

( Passed. ) 

Lhe 
executive committee ? 

Mr. Ridgeway: Some of the matters on which the executive 
board were going to report have been already acted upon, such as 
The 
executive board held a meeting in Chicago on November 5 of 
At that meeting the bill known as the Stevens Bill, now 


Chairman: Are there other reports to be made to the 


the by-laws, and one other matter, where it escaped my mind. 


last year. 
known as the Stevens-Ayers Bill, at present before Congress, came 
up for discussion, and the board passed a resolution recommend- 
ing to this association that it go on record in favor of the prin- 
ciple established by the bill, and that we lend all the aid we could 
to its passage. At that meeting also the board took action that 
the attention of the members be called to the necessity of doing 
something more on changes of prices than the advance by the 
manufacturers, always keeping in mind the necessity of keeping 
up at least the same percentage of profit. At that meeting also a 
plan for advertising in a national way was presented, and a resolu- 
tion was passed authorizing the association to approve of that 
plan provided ten individual members could be obtained to join it. 
[hat has been found to be impossible, and the plan has been 
abandoned, 


Lhe 


resolution: 


board also recommends the adoption of the following 


“Resolved, that we cordially approve of the proposal for a 
along the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States.” 


permanent tariff commission lines proposed by the 


[he ‘board, pursuant to provision of the by-laws, offers the fol- 
lowing names for officers for the ensuing year: 


President, Thomas IF. Smith, of Louisville. 


Vice-President, Fine Paper Division, George Olmsted, of 


Chicago 

Vice-President, Coarse Paper Division, H. E. Platt, of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer, R. P. Andrews. 


Lhe 


of the executive committee ? 


Chairman: Gentlemen, what will you do with this report 


llere is one item, the resolution in 
regard to tariff commission. 

lt was moved and seconded that it be adopted. 

( Passed. ) ‘ 

The Chairman: It was passed with the same unanimity by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington last week. 

What do you wish to do with regard to this Stevens-Ayers Bill ? 
| suppose you explained it, did you? 
It is a long sub- 
It is the bill 
manufacturer, | 
It has the support of organizations, evi- 
It is called the American Fair Trade League. 
They have sent some literature here during the noon recess. 


Mr. Ridgeway: No, it hasn't been explained. 
ject, and I thought you were all familiar with it. 
which would legalize the price-fixing by the 
mean the re-sale price 


dently, behind it. 


This American Fair Trade League has the backing of prac- 
tically all the large manufacturers of articles such as Waterman’s 
Fountain Pens, [Ingersoll watches, Packard automobiles and such 
like, but it seems to me, in that bill is a provision which should 
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have the support of this association. It recognizes the jobber as a 
distributor, it gives the power to the manufacturer to price his 
article at which it shall be sold to the jobber, and by him to the 
retailer, and by the retailer to the consumer. It provides a 
penalty for failure to do that. There are provisions in the bill 
for getting rid of old stock, and | think under the provisions of 
the bill that stock has to be referred to the manufacturer before 
it can be sold at less than the price he tixed, but if he doesn’t want 
to buy it back, it can then be sold at a reduction, and it is a bill 
which had the support of a large number of people who have 
studied this matter of unfair competition, and they believe it to be 
a 20 d one. 

Mr. Kimbark: It has the approval of the executive committee ? 

Mr. Ridgeway: Yes. 

Mr. Kimbark: I move the adoption of the executive committee’s 
report 

( Passed. ) 


The Chairman: What other business is there in the meeting now 
aside from proceeding to the election of officers? Is there any 
other general business which any of you gentlemen wish to bring 
up? 

lhe Chairman: Gentlemen, we ought to have the election of 
officers before this committee goes. It is rather a strange thing 
to stop right in the middle of an unsettled question, but with your 
permission I would like to suggest that we take up the question of 
election of officers, and that you either accept or change as you 
may see fit, the recommendation of the executive committec 

Mr. Carpenter: Mr. Chairman, | move that the recommendation 
of the executive committee be accepted and adopted, and that those 
names as read be our officers for the ensuing year. 

The Chairman: You have heard the resolution as offered by 
Mr. Carpenter and seconded. 


( Passed. ) 


Mr. Alling: 


might I thank you for the very kind way in which you have put 


In introducing the new president of the association, 


up with my many shortcomings during the last few years. It has 
been an honor and a pleasure to be president. (Applause. ) 

I only wish for the new. president the same generous support 
Colonel Smith, [ think 


the room of this committee you may just say a word. 


that you have given me. before vou leave 


Mr. Carpenter:. Mr. New President, | want to make a motion 


MEETING OF THE CC 


OURTH annual meeting of the Coarse Paper Division of 
the National Paper Trade Association, held in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Tuesday, 

February 15, 1916, at 2 o’clock p. m., H. E. Platt, presiding. 

rhe Chairman: The meeting will please come to order. The 
first item on the program is the reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting. A motion will be in order to dispense with 
the reading of those minutes. 

it was moved and seconded that the reading of the minutes of 
the preceding meeting be dispensed with. 

(Motion put and carried.) 

The Chairman: The next item is the report of the vice-president. 

There are many important matters to come before us today, and 
I do not propose to take up the time of this meeting with a 
lengthy report, particularly as the reports of the standing com- 
mittees will cover the programme of the work during the past 
year, 

Your executive committee has held three meetings during the 


year—the first on April 16, in New York, at which the various 
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now, and that is that a vote of thanks be given to our ring 
officers, President Alling and the other officers. 
(Motion seconded. ) 

Mr. Smith: I will ask for a rising vote. 


(Unanimously carried.) 


Mr. Smith: Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Natio: per 
Trade Association, I feel highly honored at being elected | lent 
of this organization and shall accept it feeling the deep r nsi 
bilities imposed upon me. I sincerely hope at the termi: n of 
my office that none of you will have the slightest reason 1 egret 
your selections. I appreciate also the short time—I want talk 
to you about an hour and a half or two hours about matte: ut I 
won't do it—l want to illustrate the one little point about ning 
here, and I will illustrate it by a kinsman of Mr. Les! Mr 
Dooley is his name. Mr. Dooley says that “Opportunity knocks 
usually gently at our door, but sometimes he kicks the durned door 
in.” 

Now, gentlemen, this year is illustrated by that wise saying of 
Mr. Dooley’s. This year Opportunity will actually kick « loor 


in. Now, what I ask you to do is to help to make this adminis 
tration a good one, equal to that of the past, and to do that, gentle- 


men, you all realize it is cooperation that we must have. ‘This or 


ganization is composed of men equal to any emergency, and the 
only trouble that we ever have is the fact that these gentlemen 
don’t lend to the organization their ability 

Peacock Alley 


(applause)—I met a lady who said to me, “Have you accom 


Last night in going through isiness 


strictly 
plished a great deal?” Well, ordinarily | would have said yes, but 
I had been up the night before and was tired, and while | was hesi 
Well, in that 


answer there is more in it than you think, and that is this; that it 


tating it gave me time to reflect, so I said, “Yes.” 


has taken us twelve years to get this body together and accom 
plish a few little things we have had, when we could have accom 
plished it in one year, if every man in this association had made 


up their minds to the fact that they intended to help 








Now, all I can say is that | appreciate the honor very | nd 
I will do my best to serve you to the best of my capacit \p 
plause. ) 

(A motion was then made to adjourn, Motion seconded 
Motion carried.) 

Whereupon the meeting was adjourned 

% % T ‘ 
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committees were organized and plans formulated for the years 
work. Steps were also taken to organize the Chicago dealers, and 
your secretary was authorized to get in touch with Chi and 
arrange for a conference luncheon at La Salle hotel between the 


executive committee and the leading coarse paper men in Chicago 

The second meeting was held in Chicago on June 4, every mem- 
ber of the board being present At this meeting Trade Customs 
on Tissues were gone over with the secretary of the Tissue Di- 


vision of the American Paper and Pulp Association, the result of 


which will be covered in the report of Mr. Power, the chairman of 
the tissue paper committee. A strenuous effort was made at this 
meeting to organize the coarse paper dealers of Chi and 
vicinity into a local association. A number of the Chica deal- 
ers met your executive committee at luncheon in the La Salle 
hotel, and steps were immediately taken for the formation of an 
organization. The organization, however, did not mater! e in 
spite of the enthusiasm for the project exhibited at the mv cting. 
The matter, however, has not been dropped, and we are still rk- 


ing on the problem. 
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The third meeting of the board was held in New York on De- 
cember &, 1915, at which the work of the association was gone 
ever in detail, and several matters were lined up for the annual 
meeting 

We are very glad to report the organization early in the year 
of the Central States Coarse Paper Association, a valuable addi- 
tion to our ranks, and one that should materially strengthen our 
association 

While there is much still to be done, we believe the Coarse 
Paper Division has made substantial progress during the year, 
and we now have a strong national organization ready to deal 
with the problems that arise, and to harmonize as much as may 
be possible any differences as to general policy that may arise 
between mill and jobber. 

We have an organization with which the mills can deal, and by 
standing shoulder to shoulder, and meeting the problems that 
arise in a broad spirit of fairness much can be accomplished. 

In closing, your vice-president wishes to thank the officers and 
the committee chairman, and the members, for their cordial sup- 
port and co operation. The credit for the results that have been 
accomplished during the past year is due to the members and their 
co-operation, 

Ihe next item will be the report of the wrapping paper com- 
mittee, Mr. A. J. Corning, chairman. 

Mr. A. J. Corning: 


Paper Division of the National Paper Trade Association—I will 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the Coarse 


start by apologizing particularly for not having any remarks in 


shape that they might sound better. The fact is that we have 
been somewhat at sea, particularly at the meeting—at the various 
meetings. The one today that was arranged for the committee on 


wrappings, with a like committee from the manufacturers, was 
not attended by the committee on wrappings of this association, 
so we had to form a committee in a hurried way to be able to 
meet with the manufacturers, and set before them our protest 
on the proposition of a change in cash discounts. That meeting 
was called for 10:30 o’clock this morning, and was fairly well 
attended on both sides before it broke up, and | believe | am 


safe in saying that it was a very interesting meeting, and a 
meeting that will eventually result in a great deal of good to 
both sides of the industry, the manufacturer as well as the jobber. 


Phere Was discussions pro and con on the subject by repre- 
sentatives of both branches of the industry, and the main feeling 
that seemed to exist with the manufacturers was that the troubles 
were all on their side. hey could only see their side of it. The 


outcome of the meeting was, after pretty nearly every one that 


was present voicing their views, that probably there was just 
as much to be confronted on the jobbers’ side as there was on the 
side of the manufacturers. They contended that in going over 
their costs they found that the matter of discounts was, after all, 


not a discount as a cash proposition, but was a trade discount; 
that the rate of three per cent. 31 days, or 31 days net, was a trade 


discount, and if construed as cash discount was entirely too high 
a rate to pay for money. Naturally that contention brought out 
lots of discussion, and we were fortunate enough to have some- 
one at the meeting from the mills, who stated that the fault was 
with the jobbers, because their terms were 30 days, and jobbers 
oltentimes took advantage of the situation by waiting 45 to 60 
days betore sending in their remittances, and then taking off the 
disc 


\dditional remarks were taken under consideration by Mr. 


Les] who 


very ably cited the conditions and made good com- 


Parisons as to the demands the mills were making for a change 
in discounts. He brought before the meeting the fact that it was 
the \l’s fault to allow such settlement, and that because a 
Jobber ho was accustomed to paying his bills on time, and taking 


his sunt, was discriminated against by those mills who al- 


lowe 


ttlements 45 and 60 days after the payment time was due. 


Well, the upshot of the whole thing was that we believe that 
the mills see the situation in probably a little different light from 
that in which they looked at it before they came into the meeting. 

The Chairman: Do you wish to take any action on this report, 
gentlemen ? 

It was moved and seconded that the report be received. 

(The motion being put, it was carried.) 

The Chairman: The next item is the report of the committee 
on tissue and toilets, Mr. F. W. Power, of Boston, chairman. 

Mr. I. W. 


report for your tissue and toilet committee that during the past 


Power: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen—I beg to 


year we have given considerable thought as to improving the 
conditions as to the handling of tissue and toilet papers, and pre- 
sent to you for your acceptance and ratification the following 
trade customs adopted by the Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, June 9, 1915. I thereby move that the trade customs 
adopted by the Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ Association be in- 
dorsed and adopted by this association. 

There are thirteen paragraphs. Probably you have all had them. 
If you would like to have me read them I will. Does anybody 
here want to have them read, or are you familiar with them? 

The Chairman: What is your pleasure, gentlemen? Do you 
wish to have them read, or have you copies of them? 

\ Delegate: No. 

(The thirteen paragraphs above referred to were thereupon read 
by Mr. Power.) 

Mr. Power: Your committee feels that by the adoption of those 
trade customs that we can eliminate a part of the evils which now 
exist, and | present them to you for your acceptance and ratifi- 
cation, and | thereby move that the trade customs as adopted 
be indorsed and adopted by this association. If there is anybody 
who would like to ask any questions in regard to them I would 
endeavor to answer them to the best of my knowledge. 

The Chairman: You have heard the motion, gentlemen. Is it 
seconded ? 

Motion seconded. 

The Chairman: It has been moved and seconded that this asso- 
ciation ratify the trade customs as read by Mr. Power, and as 
printed. Is there any discussion, or any questions which any- 
body would like to ask Mr. Power? 

Mr. Shaw: 


were evidently adopted by the mills in June, if any of the mills 


| would like to ask Mr. Power, as those resolutions 


have been following them? 

\Ir. Power: They have not. The fact that they have never 
been accepted and indorsed by the national body of this association, 
and so they didn’t feel that they were justified in going ahead 
and putting them in operation until they had them accepted by 
this association. 

(Whereupon the motion was put and carried.) 

The Chairman: Have you anything further to report, Mr. 
Power? 

Mr. Power: No, I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: The next item is the report of the committee on 
bags, Mr. J. A. Carpenter, chairman. 

Mr. J. A. Carpenter: The vear 1915 will long be remembered in 
the paper bag business, both by the manufacturer and the jobber, 
and consumer as well, as a year when many grades of bags 
sold at lower prices than the cost of the paper from which the 
actual bags were made. 

At the beginning of the year 1915 it was evident that the job- 
bing trade in the United States were buying for current require- 
ments only, and not buying for stock. The result of this conserva- 
tive buying induced some of the paper | ag manufacturers, who were 
not very conversant with conditions, to attempt to sell. their full 
production in place of proportionating their. production with the 


current demand. 
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[his over-selling soon began to have its effect on prices, and 
a gradual decline in selling prices characterized the year, until the 
early fall when prices tumbled down to the lowest levels that 
bags ever sold at in the history of the paper bag industry. 

hese low prices were the result of the diminished buying on 
the part of the jobbing trade, and forced selling on the part of the 
manufacturers 
hese low prices were not checked until the acute shortage and 


high prices on raw material of all kinds began to be acutely 


very 
felt by the paper industry, and manufacturers of bag paper, as well 
as paper bags, were forced to obtain higher prices on their goods 
to prevent the continuance of large losses. 

\t the close of 1915 prices on bags returned to a level that was 
more nearly consistent with the cost of the materials out of 
which bags were made, but at the end of the year bags were not 
selling at profitable prices based on the actual market prices on 
pulp, paper and paper stock materials. 

\s a prediction for 1916, the actual shortage, and consequent 
high prices, on raw materials which will likely hold through the 
entire year, it is quite likely that a steady market on bags will 
be the result. 

One notable feature in the year 1915 is worthy of mention, and 
that 


ot delivery as 


method of selling bags, based on the actual cost 
freight 


is the new 


determined by the differences in rates to 
various points. 
We believe that this 


practically every manufacturer of importance, will tend to stead) 


new method, which is now adopted by 


the paper bag market, as in a general way it offers the bag 


manufacturer an average income from the sale of paper bags in 
any part of the country, and doesn’t allow him to make an un- 
reasonably high profit in one territory and sell bags at a loss 
in another. 

It seems to me that this is bound to have a steadying effect on 
prices, which is what the manufacturer and paper jobber alike 
most desire 


call 


manufacturers, 


| am anxious to attention to the fact that, although the 


bag may be directly responsible 


manufacturers, 
in bringing about conditions such as existed in the year 1915, yet 


the jobber himself is very largely to blame. I refer particularly 


to what we call in the business, “special prices.’ 


Of course, the jobber’s buyer thinks if he is able to secure a 


special inside price, that he has done a good thing for his house; 


hut where this condition is rife it only produces a broken and 


uneven market, and the buyer cannot be certain but what his 


competitive jobber has an equally low, or lower price, on his bags 
so that no good to the paper bag business is accomplished by the 
manufacturer who attempts to enlarge his business through the 


aid of “special prices,” or by the jobber who attempts to buy 


his bags cheaper by compelling the manufacturer to give him 


something below the current market price on paper bags 


In his 


ignorance the paper jobber who has succeeded in get 
fails to 
fact that he isn’t buying his bags any cheaper than a great many 
belief that he is, 


trade at low prices, which disturbs the jobbers’ markets, and re- 


ting a special arrangement too frequently observe the 


jobbers; but in the quotes bags to the retail 
sults in neither the manufacturer nor the paper jobber making a 
reasonable profit on the manufacture, sale or re-sale of paper bags. 

Che paper jobber doesn’t like a broken market or top-heavy 
prices any more than the manufacturer of paper bags. Such con- 
ditions not only create economic losses, but disturb the conduct of 
good, healthy business to anbody concerned. 

I claim that it is a fact that too many jobbers in the paper 
bag business figure that they make their money on bags if they 
can buy cheaply. Our long experience proves to us that the 
paper jobber who buys bags, as he does most every other form of 
his merchandise, with the idea of selling them, is the man who 


makes the money and does a large business; in contrast to the 
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jobber who attempts to buy bags cheaply and then cart his 


purchased stuff for the accommodation and convenience: his 
customers. 

Our records are full of cases showing the contrast bety the 
class of houses -which attempt to buy bags cheap, and tl car- 
ries them for the convenience of their trade, and the other ss of 
jobbers who buy their bags with the chief purpose in min i re- 
selling them, turning their stock over as frequently as sible, 
and enlarging their sales through their efforts put. behind their 
selling force rather than in the buying departments 

The Chairman: Is there any discussion on that report t not, 
a motion will be in order that it be received and tiled 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the bag com- 
mittee be received 

(The motion was carried.) 

The Chairman: The next item is the report of the committee 
on waxed papers and kindred lines, Mr. Dubey, chairmai 

Mr. Dubey: Mr. Chairman and members of the Coarse Paper 
Division—Your committee met this morning, and they have a 
very short report. 


Your committee views with alarm a growing tendency of the 
manufacturer of waxed and parchment papers to reach out for 
We feel that 


manutacturer the 


the trade of the consumer at jobbers’ prices pres 


sure should be brought to bear to show the 


justice and advantage of protecting the jobber by a margin of at 
on all such sales if they cannot be persuaded 


least ten per cent 


to abandon the policy of selling the consumer entirely Phe 
margin on protit on standard lines is so small that the salvation of 
the jobber lies in a healthy prolit on specialties, and we consider 
waxed, parchment and glassine paper as recognized specialties 


The 


to an 


Chairman: Do you wish any action taken, Mr. Dubey, as 


attempt to remedy the evil which you complain of? 


None 


lhe Chairman 


Mr. Dubey whatever. 
Does anybody wish any action on this matter? 
lf not a motion will be in order to receive the report 

It was moved and seconded that the report be received 


( Motion 


carried.) 





Che Chairman: The next item is “Unfinished business.” Is 
there any untinished business, Mr. Secretary: 

\Ir. Ridgway: None. 

The Chairman: The question of the new bylaws mi be 
gone over at this time 

Mr. Ridgway: The executive board of the association will 


recommend to the annual meeting tomorrow the adoption of a new 
don't 
up this set of bylaws, article by article, or not, at this time, as tt 


set of bylaws. | know whether this meeting wants to take 


will come up again tomorrow in the general meeting, and perhaps 


it is only duplicating the work which will have to be done to- 


morrow. 
| think that perhaps I could make a statement as to the plan 


of organization covered by this set of bylaws, and then there 


is any desire to take up any particular section, if a member will 


make his desire known we could cover it in that way. 

The new set of bylaws divides the association into two divisions, 
a Coarse Paper and a line Paper Division Che membership 1s 
still by associations, not by individuals, and the provision 1s that 
the individual members of any association handling coarse papers, 
automatically becomes a member of the Coarse Paper Division of 
the National; the fine paper dealer likewise becomes a member 
of the Fine Paper Division. Those houses handling b« lines 
become members of both divisions. There is provided for « board 
of directors, which will have jurisdiction and control r the 
entire association. I mean by that such matters as aficct the 
entire paper business rather than any individual line. Thi board 
is to be elected by the constituent associations. Such associa- 
tion, having both coarse and fine paper dealers in its mmber- 
ship, select two members to the board, a coarse paper man and 
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Dirertory 


Cards under this heading will be charged 
tor at the rate of $15 per annum for each 
card of three lines or less, payable in ad- 
vance. Each additional line $5. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Architect and Engineer 


Pulp, Fibre Mills, Hydro 
Plants, Biddeford, Maine 


IGELOW, WM. C.,, 
B Specialties Paper, 
ectric, Steam Power 
CAREY, JAMES L., Paper Mill Engineer, New 
Mills. Improvements in Old Mills. Ap 
raisals. 208 North 52d Avenue, Chicago, III. 


CHAPMAN, C. A., Inec., Paper Mill 
and Engineers. 
28 Jackson Boulevard E., 


Architects 
Chicago, Ill, 


FERGUSON, 
Consulting 
York. 


ARDY, GEO. F., M. Am. Soc. M. E., 
__ing Engineer. 309 Broadway, 


NOW, S. M., Mill Architect, Engineer. 
and Pulp Mills. Steam and Water 
lants. 55 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING AND MFG. CO 
. Architects and Engineers. Paper, Pulp, Soda 
sulphate and Sulphite Mills. Power Developments 

39-40 Smith Bldg., Watertown, N. Y 


HARDY S., M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
Engineer, 200 Fifth Ave., New 


: Consult 
New York. 

Paper 
Power 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE & CO., 
industrial Engineers. 


Temple Court Building, New York. 
Manufacturing Plants and Power 
of Industrial Properties, 


Bale Ties. 


ILSON, 1. P. & H. F., 
Steel Wire 
pressible material. 


Develonments 


Reports Appraisals, ete 


Manufacturers of 
Bale Ties, for baling all com- 
544 West 22nd Street, 

New York City. 


Boards. 


ILLER PAPER CO., FRANK P., 
specialties. Boards. 
East Downingtown, Pa. 


high grade 


Forest Engineers. 
ITALE & ROTHERY, Forest Engineers. Tim 


ber Estimates, Forest Surveys, Inspection and 
Management of Logging Operations, 908 Harri- 
man National Bank Building, New York. 


Guaranteed Non-Curling Gummed Papers. 


Rags, Paper and Paper Stock. 


BERLOWITZ, PAUL, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
Importer of Rags, Bagging, New Cuttings. 


BOYLE, LUKE, 
390 West Broadway, New York. 


*HASE & NORTON, High Grade Shavings and 
Look Stock a specialty. 
277 Water Street, New York. 


MICHAEL, 


F! YNN 
54 Columbia Street, New York. 


Brooklyn, 


GOLDSTEIN, R., & SON 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cotton Rags and Paper Stock. 


GRUNDY & SONS, JAMES, Chorley, England, 
supply new and old rags of highest quality 


for paper makers. Enquiries solicited. 


HILLS. GEO. F., 
108-112 Cliff Street, 


HOEELLER, THEODORE, & CO., 206 Scott 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., buy Bagging and Bur- 
iap Baling from Paper Mills, also Second Hand 
ags, Brass Wire Cloth, Brass Screen Plates, 
Scrap Brass and Paper Mill Felts. 


New York. 


JOSEPH, & CO., 
174, 176 and 178 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
The only house in existence which deals 
EXCLUSIVELY IN NEW CUTTINGS 


of every grate and description, 


L! BMANN, 


IVERPOOL M ss STORE CO., 
England. L. M. S. Wood 
and Star Brands (Registered). 


Liverpool, 
Tag, M: anila, Rope 


YON CO, INC., JOHN H., 
236 Water Street, near Beekman, New York. 
ageen, MICHAEL, 
100 and 102 Tenth Avenue, New York. 
(MMONS’, JOHN, 
Stock. 
merly Decatur Street), 





SONS, Paper and Paper 


28 ‘and 30 South Marshall Street (fur 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Special 


{ETZ MACHINE WORKS, experienced build- 

ers of special machinery with well equipped 
modern shop, can quote low prices in machine 
building. Send drawings, 126-128 West Fontaine 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WIFT, GEORGE W., JR., Designer and Manu- 
facturer of Special Machinerv for Manufactur 
ing and Printing Paper Goods. Bordentown, N. 


Machinery. 


Straw Pulp. 
Sc ANDINAVI: AN. AMERICAN TRADING CO. 
Produce Exchange, New York. All other 
kinds of Pulp. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 321.) 
OR SALE—Modern binder’s board mill 
near Philadelphia in running order, rail- 
road siding, two 125 H. P. boilers, 72-inch 
machine, 3 stuff chests, Proctor dryer, 48-inch 
calenders, ete. A bargain if immediate 
sale. Address L. M. N., care Paper Trade 


Journal. 


SATIN WHITE MACHINERY FOR SALE 
with full instructions in the process of 
manufacturing. Address Satin White, care 
Paper Trade Journal 


WANTED 


Second hand cylinder machine 


trimming 80 inches or more. 


Address Cylinder, Care Paper 


lrade Journal. 


Remember This Name/ 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 


DEAL COATED PAPER CO., Mills and Main MP 
Office, Brookfield, Mass. N. Y. Office: 150 Nas- PARCHMENT co ANY 
sau Street. 452 Monadnock Building. Chicago. The men who make our Vegetable Parchment paper have spent a life-time in 


the paper business. Their efforts have resulted in our 


66 
WE manufacture metal skylights and ventilators Best Brand”’ Vegetable Parchment 


r for paper and pulp mills. FE. VAN NOOR ide in the wor - s biggest Water, blood, greas« zerm proof. 
YEN CO., 944-52 Mass, Avenue, Roston, Mass. : also make all ids of waxed paper. Write for samples and prices 


Kaleasases Vegetable Parchment Company 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Metal Skylights and Ventilators. 


and finest mill. 
‘better” 


Patent Attorneys. 


[3 \LDWIN & WRIGHT, 


| Place, Wash 
xtor I. ¢ 


25 Grant 
e securing pat 


Experienced in 








Manufacturers Adding Machine, THOMAS L. TOMLINES 
a = Cash Register, CONSULTING ENGINEER i 
; pecial Die Wiping, \SSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E FLOWER BUILDING 
mall Roll Hand Rolls, M. AM. SOC. M. E WATERTOWN, N. Y 
Products Etc., Etc. Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Hy Steam Power Plants, Plans and 
i Developments, Hydro Specifications, Efficiency Engi 
Electric Plants neering 
CONSULTATION AND REPORTS 











p APER STOCK Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 


PACKERS OF ALL GRADES 2% Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


When you want quantity and quality and lowest prices, write us. 
Packing Houses and Warehouses, Chicago, III. 
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a fine paper man. Those associations fine paper 


This 


The fine 


having only 
or coarse paper dealers in its membership elect only one. 
board in meeting splits into two executive committees. 
paper on the board constituting the executive committee of the 
line Paper Division, and the coarse paper members of the execu 


tive committee of the Coarse Paper Division. The officers will 


consist of a president, who shall preside over all meetings of 
the association proper, and who shall have general supervision 


over the entire association; two vice-presidents, one a_vice- 


president of the Coarse Paper Division and one a vice-president 


of the Fine Paper Division, and they shall respectively have 


jurisdiction over those divisions. They will call the meetings of 


the executive committee of their divisions; they will have the 


power to call meetings of the different divisions. There is a 


provision for separate meetings at the time of the annual meet- 
The plan would be to hold these Coarse Division 


ing. Paper 


meetings on Tuesday afternoon, the Fine Paper Division on 
Wednesday morning, and the joint meeting of the entire associa- 
tion on Wednesday afternoon. Under the bylaws the officers are 
those that I have mentioned, and a treasurer, and they are nom- 
inated by the board of directors and elected by the association. 

| think that that covers in substance the reorganization. There 
are provisions, of course, for committees and such matters as that 
which largely follow our present methods. 

Now, if there is anyone that wants any further light on this | 
will be very glad to answer any questions. I might say that this 
will be recommended for adoption by the executive committee at 


the meeting tomorrow. 


The Chairman: Are there any questions on that that anyone 
ares to ask? 
Mr. Ridgway: Mr. President, it seems to me that the reor- 


vanization on this basis gives the coarse paper dealer identically 
the same machinery for accomplishing results as the fine paper 
dealer has. It gives him his separate organization for all mat- 
ters which affect coarse papers exclusively, and if this is adopted 
it seems to me that it is then entirely up to the coarse paper mem- 
bers as to how much use they make of it. Certainly there can 
be no reason why they shouldn’t use it just as much, and to the 
same extent as the fine paper dealer, and that is the object in 
that reorganization. 

The Chairman: I might say here, gentlemen, that in corrobora 


Mr. 
Paper Division exactly the same organization through which to 


tion of what Ridgway has said, this gives the Wrapping 
It gives them the 


National As- 


sociation; it gives them their own individual executive committee, 


work as is had by the White Paper Division. 
same representation on the executive board of the 
and it is entirely up to us what we put into this association work. 
There is a trite saying: “He profits most who serves best,” and 
the man that puts in the most into this organization and organ- 
We 


believe we have got the machinery for a splendid organization, 


ization work is the man who will get the most out of it 


and an organization through which we can accomplish definite 
results, both in our relations with the mills and in our relations 
with each other. 

It has been stated that a large percentage of the difficulties and 
the problems which we confront are internal, so to speak, or 
among ourselves, and by far the smaller percentage is in our re- 
with the We 


organization which will help us to carry on the work along both 


lations mills. believe that we have perfected an 


of those lines, and it is entirely up to you, gentlemen, to the coarse 


paper dealers, to make use of this organization, and we bespeak 
your support of these new bylaws at the meeting tomorrow. 

I want to apologize for taking your time, but I wanted to get 
it off my chest. 

Is there any further new bus‘ness? There is one item which 
the chairman has inadvertently passed, and a very important item, 


the report of the committee of twine, Mr. Floyd, chairman. 


Chairman and members—I dor know 


Mr. Floyd: Mr. 
whether it was inadvertent or not; it was probably for the reason 
that you want the sweetest taste left in your mouth for the last 

Your twine committee consists of a good many members. and 
our meeting this morning was attended by two, the largest ay 
have 
through the year, 


the smallest member of the committee, in avoirdupois. \\« 


had some correspondence with the members 


and an attempt has been made to find if there were any dis. 


crepancies or irregularities, and it seems, outside of the general 
differences and the closeness of operation on the part of the mills 
making twine, that other than that there has been no complaints 
We all know that some of the mills, probably through 


brokers, and also direct, do sell twine direct to the c 


offered. 
nsumer, 
and especially that is true to the large consumer in all territories 
We are under the impression that it will be some time before 
that matter can be entirely rectified on account of the number of 


brokers selling twine. 
We have no definite report or suggestion to make except that 


one member of the committee thought perhaps it might be 


good idea to put before the executive committee of the Coars 


Paper Division whether it would be possible to invite into this 
Coarse Paper Division the jobbers who are handling twine alone, 


thereby trying to eliminate a good many of the troubles that they 


have in their respective territories. That I believe directl 
covers the work of the committee this morning, at which I sa 
there were only two present, and we leave it with you as it 
given. 

Mr. Shaw: I will make a motion that it be referred to th 
executive board, to see if it would be feasible to invite the ex 
clusive twine jobbers to come into this association, or sort 
branch of it. 

(Motion seconded. ) 

(So ordered.) 

The Chairman: Is there any other item of new business 

Mr. Corning: Mr. President, under the heading of new busi- 
ness—I don’t want to take up a lot of time by being on 
feet all the time, yet it gets tiresome to listen to somebody spout- 
ing all the while, but there has been one thing that has stood out 


for the last three or four years, that I have noticed in conn 


tion with our annual meetings, and that is the extreme difficult 


of getting your committees together. It is either because there 
is not the proper interest taken by the members, or it is because 
there is a lack of method, of getting them together, and in view 
of that condition I am going to offer a suggestion to the members 
that will probably be acted on next year, without any resolutions 
whatever, but just as a matter of improving those conditions, and 


that is that every delegate coming from any section of the country 


indicate beforehand in communicating with the corresponding sec- 
retary that he will be present. With a directory made from those 
letters from the delegates from different parts of the country, tt 


will be practically an easy matter for the chairman to get 


proper touch with his committee when they arrive on the scem 


of action. 

1 merely mention that at this time as a thought for next yeal 
when suggestions are in order, so that it will be easier to | 
about 

The 


Corning. 


proper committee meetings. 


Chairman: I think that is a very good suggestion, M! 


Our secretary has, given us a very good point as 


where we will find most of them; fifty per cent. of then 


Mr. 


Corning: I don’t know; that wasn’t my experience this 
morning; last night it was, but not this morning 
Mr. Ridgway: You will have to get an a, m. and a P 
address. 
(he Chairman: Is there any other item of new business 
come before the association? If not, we will be very glad to hear 


from Mr. Dubey, a discussion on the subject of costs 
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Mr. Dubey: Mr. Chairman and members.—Mr. Platt says I 
cannot give you too much, but I find you can possibly get too 
much, but we have got to say it over and over again. So, when 
they put this up to me I tried it myself. I find I couldn’t do 
what | wanted to do; I called in outsiders, and this paper is 
really a collaboration of all of our ideas together on the subject 
taken up 

Every business is confronted with the question, what does it cost 
to do business—what is the sum total of the outlay incurred in 
converting a gross profit into a net profit? This outlay in any 
given period should as accurately as possible measure the cost 
§ consummating the actual business done in the period. The 
irst important question then is to determine what this outlay 
should include. 

[his apparently simple question is not entirely answered by 
totalling the actual cash disbursements in the period which are 
of the nature of costs. Certain items, the collection or payment 
yf which is anticipated or deferred generally, require adjustment 
between periods before a true result can be stated. Among the 
more frequent ones are cash discounts, interest, taxes, insurance, 
commissions and sundry expenses. In many cases depreciation 
should be provided for. The proper apportionment of such items 
between periods will often work a very appreciable change from 
the actual cash disbursements. 

Having determined the correct amount of such costs on an 
accrued basis two lines of action suggest themselves as to its 
use—one relating to the administrative end of the business, the 
ther to the selling end. An analytical comparison of cost with 
the prior period to note variations in the details, will put the 
management in touch with opportunities to effect economies. As 
bearing on the selling end, increases or decreases from prior period 
can be carefully studied to determine whether they reflect pr- 
manent or temporary conditions before employing the total cost 
as one factor in securing a percentage of overhead. The pro 
prietor who does not thus feel the pulse of his business from 
period to period, but relies for his guidance upon data derived 
perhaps from approximate statistics of past years, invites trouble. 

\s a manager he is not in a position to exercise an intelligent 
control over the economical use of his funds. As a salesman 
he does not feel the restraining influence that a correct knowl- 
dge of costs would impose on his policy. 

\ careful consideration given to the relation between different 
items of cost, expressed in the terms of cause and effect, will 
often disclose weaknesses. The result of warehouse sales, for 
example, may show a falling percentage of net profit from a 
uniformly maintained percentage of gross profits. This is the 
effect of certain causes which should be sought for. It may be 
that the stock is not turned over often enough, that the stable is 
mismanaged, or that the warehouse is not properly located to 


minimize delivery cost. A bad showing in interest and discount 


may be traceable to undue leniency with customers, which, with 
tact may be gradually remedied. The interest cost of borrow- 
ings may be reduced by carrying smaller stock and following up 
collections more closely. High salaried clerks may be doing large- 
ly routine work. In general, the organization may be permanently 
keyed up to carry the peak of the load with a resulting cost 
burden at slack periods. 

The putting into force of economies in the actual expenses 
paves the way for expressing the cost of doing business in its 
most efficient terms—that is, as the lowest percentage which can 
be added to the cost of goods before a net profit may be seen in 
any proposed sale. This brings us to the consideration of the 
practical use of the cost of doing business as expressed in per- 
centage terms. 

The essential factors in a merchandizing profit and loss ac- 
ount are ordinarily accepted to be: 


1. The ultimate cost of acquiring merchandise. 
The proceeds of the sale. 

The resulting gross profit. 

The cost of doing business. 


i" & WN 


The resulting net profit. 

Mr. Dubey went further into the subject and presented a great 
deal of statistical and explanatory matter relating to costs. This 
matter will appear in an early issue of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL. 

The Chairman: I am sure we are very much indebted to Mr. 
Dubey. For a number of years Mr. Dubey has given this subject 
of costs a great deal of consideration and study and thought. It 
might be profitable—l am sure it would be if anyone has any 
questions on the matter of costs which he would like to ask Mr. 
Dubey, or if anyone has any suggestions. We are all here for the 
purpose of getting good suggestions on this particular topic as to 
the conduct of our business, and we would be very glad to hear 
from anyone. It is a topic which has been before the association 
once or twice in the past three or four years. Is there any fur- 
ther discussion on this topic? It is very interesting and a vital 
one. If there is not, is there anything further to come before the 
meeting? If not, a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Whereupon, it was moved and seconded that an adjournment 
be taken until Wednesday. 


THOSE WHO ATTENDED THE DINNER OF THE 
ASSOCIATED DEALERS IN PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 
(Continued from page 303.) 


Frank C. Overton, G. W. Oliphant, Leon Gottheil, F. S. A. Cherrie 
Harry H. Albro, W. A. Castle, of Castle, Gottheil & Overton, New 
York City; F. B. Wilder, of Diana Paper Co., Harrisville, N. Y.; 
Mr. Carlton, Montclair, N. J.; W. A. Whitney, of Emerson Paper 
Co., Sunapee, N. H.; Ernst Mahler, of Kimberly-Clark Co., 
Neenah, Wis.; Harry Price, J. Warren Marshall and Henry 
Marshall, of National Fibre & Insulation Co., Yorklyn, Del.; 
George French, Philadelphia representative of Castle, Gottheil & 


’ 


Overton; John Taylor, of Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa.; F. Geiger, of J. Lang & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Albert Eckert, 
Louis Marcovitz, Edward H. Trafford, Warren C. Pyne, of Marx 
Maier, New York City; Louis F. Darmstadt, and J. I. Courtney, 
of Darmstadt, of Scott & Courtney, New York City; J. S. Wemyss, 
of Rushmore Paper Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; Albert Salomon 
and J. Keiser of Salomon Bros. & Co., New York City; Walter 
Maguire, of Michael Maguire, New York City; Joseph Cardinale, 
of Peter Cardinale, Hoboken, N. J.; George E. Smith, of Inter- 
national Paper Co., New York City; J. A. Graham, Bergen Paper 
Co., Little Ferry, N. Y.; Maurice Frank, New York representative 
for Daniel I. Murphy; Philip Zalinger and A. C. Costarino, of P. 
Costarino & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Triana, of Triana & De 
Fina, New York City; M. L. Simmons, of Joseph Simmons Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Atterbury, Robert B. Atterbury, and 
J. A. Howard, of Atterbury Bros., Inc., New York City; Welling- 
ton Smith, of the Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass.; C. H. Holmes, 
of R. J. Caldwell Co., Inc., New York City; J. D. Goldberg, of 
The Hammerschlag Manufacturing Co., Garfield, N. J.; W. M. 
Loveland, Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet; A. G. Caldwell, of 
the Orr Felt & Blanket Co.; M. S. Johnston, of the Cohn-Gordon 
Paper Co.; F. Thompson, of Moore & Thompson Paper Co.; E. B. 
Murray, of The Union Bag & Paper Co.; E. J. Stoeser, of the 
Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank 
Favata, of The Equity Trading Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Alfred D. 
Zeigler, New York City; J. L. Hodgins, The Paper Mill; D. L. 
Manley, United States Paper Maker; C. W. Shamroth, the Waste 
Trade Journal; Thomas M. Murphy, the Commercial Bulletin, 


of Boston; and Harry Riemer, of the Paper Trape JouRNAL 
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The better twines— 
Those on which yov. 
can depend, — are— 


Columbian »« Eureka 
Commercial Twines 


—made from Hemp, Jute 
and Flax. 


COLUMBIAN is our first 
quality—a better grade is 
not made. 


EU REKA—second in 
quality to COLUMBIAN, 
but superior to many 
twines offered as “first 
quality.” 


Columbian Rope Company 
2250-2275 Genesee Street AUBURN, N. Y. 
“‘ The Cordage City”’ 


Branches — New York — Chicago — Boston 


Just the thing for use in distributing Ice Cream in Paper 
Dishes at picnics, excursions, entertainments, on the 
trains, etc. 


We are ge oldest and largest manufacturers in the coun- 
try. Get our prices before placing your order. 


THE ATLAS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


STONES. 


of absolutely the finest quality 


LOMBARD & CO. 


Importers and Dealers 


236-238 A Street, Boston, Mass 


Branch at Montreal, Canada 


ANNUAL NU\A 


pun’ DUG Cg 


5 
Re ESTABLISHED f ¢> 
as 184-4. - 


S FITCHBURG, MASS. & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard and Multiple 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five 
and Six Ply 


60 Inches to 176 Inches in Width 


Fine Faced Felts for Fine Papers 
Absolutely no Felt Marks in Paper 


gap TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for Coarse Papers“gyg 


THE PERKINS 


Paper Mill Machine Room 
Ventilating System 


USED IN LEADING MILLS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Will properly ventilate your Machine 
Room and positively prevent all con- 
densation and dripping from the 
ceiling, even on the coldest day of 
a Canadian winter. 


Write for further particulars and list of enthusiastic 


users 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 
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ciation was held at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel on Wednes- 


quets, the attendance was record-breaking 
place the number of guests at about five hundred. 
large banquet hall found its splendor enhanced by the array of 
beautiful gowns worn by the lady guests, and the radiance which 
s generated by the jobbers whenever < 
brings them in the company of the fair sex. 
the evening were thoroughly enjoyed by all present 

From the very start the function 


Henri Conrad's famous. orchestra 


throughout the evening. 


“The Entertainment Trio,” 


A 


\brams, Mr. D 

Adams, A. A 

\ddoms, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
\ddoms, Mr. and Mrs. [Everett 
\lling, Mr. Jos. T. 

\ndrews, Mr. H. P. 

Andrew, Mr. John A 
(Andrews, Mr. Jas 

\llison, Mr. Robert L. 
Arthur, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. B 
Andrews, Mr. R. P 

Aver, Mr Fred 

Arnold, Mr. F. S 


B 


jauernschmidt, Mr. W. 
sardeen, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. | 
saldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. || 
Barvoets, Mr. E. A 

annister, Mr. W. T 

Bagg, Mr. E. P. 

sardeen, Mr. Norman 


Seaver, Mr. Wm. H. 

eggs, Mr. Geo. E. 

Micknell, Mr. and Mrs. C. N 
‘ickford, Mr. L. N. 

Bodemer, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin 
Bond, Mrs. B. F. 

jonham, Mr. John T. 

iradley, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. | 
rown, Mr. and Mrs. Neill S 
Browt ing, Mr. H. P 

Brown, Mr. Arthur L. 
Hurkhardt 
Burke, Mr. John C. 
Bishop, Mr. H. H. 
Baldwin, Miss Helen S. 
Bromley, Mr. W. F. 
Burke, Mr. E. W. 
Bryd n, Mr. J. C. 
| 





Beck, Mr. Leon 
anks, Mr. Howard M. 


Cc 
authorne, Mr. R. A. 
ameron, Mr. Angus 


ameron, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
antine, Mr. Martin 

arter, Mr a a 

arter, Mr. E. A. 

arter, Mr. W. L. 

arter, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
arpenter, Mr. J. A. 

arpenter, Mr. J. S. 
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OF MEMBERS AND GUESTS WHO 


DINNER OF THE NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 


7: sixth annual dinner of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
dav evening of this week 


Like at each of the other ban- 
a rough estimate would 


occasion of this sort 


almost 
There was no rest between courses, for 


singing all of the popular “airs,” 


Bardeen, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E., Jr 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred. T 


TRADE JOURNAIT 


The splendid, 


\ll the features of 


an animated spirit. 
continuously 


in the 


ATTENDED THE 


met the standards of the jobbers. 


form in very neat style. 


white back-ground, and was very attractive. 


thoroughly enjoyed. 


44TH YEAR 


created a decidedly musical atmosphere, which brought forth all 
sorts of melody from the guests. 


The dinner was an unusually good one; or, in other words, it 


of an extensive study in gastronomy, and was gotten up in booklet 


shown in the selection of sherbet boxes, which were all in white, 
with a gold design on the cover. 
Most of the officers of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion and their wives were present, as invited guests. 
The programme for the evening was well balanced, and was 


The entertainment was followed by 


\stor Gallery. 


arpenter, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 


‘hathield, Mr. Wm. H. 
‘aplin, Mr. and Mrs. [larry 
‘abot, Mr. C. W. 

arter, Mr. Jas. Richard 
‘anfield, Mr. J. A. 

askie, Mr. J. Evan, Jr 
hisholm, Mr. Hugh J. 

lark, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
lark, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar A 
lark, Mr. A. C. 


‘lifford, Mr. and Mrs. P. H 
‘linton, Mr. Chas. Hl. 
‘ollins, Mr. Grellet 
‘orning, Mr. Chas. F. 
ortis, Mr. Chas. FE. 

‘ole, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
‘orning, Mr. A. J. 
‘onsidine, Mr. Norbet A. 


‘ulbertson, Mr. and Mrs. D. C. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

Clements, Mr. R. M. 
( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

Cummings, Mr. Frank B. 
( 


ameron Machine Co. (Guests ) 


D 


Davis, Mr. H. C. 

Daniels, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Day, Mr. Martin HI. 

Daily, Mr. W. J. 

Divier, Mr. W. K. 

Dodge, Mr. C. H. 

Dole, Mr. C. T. 

Donahue, Mr. Harry I 
Doremus, Mr. Harry W. 
Doremus, Mr. D. H. 


Droppelman, Mr. and Mrs. Robert F 


Daboll, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dubey, Mr. A. E. 
Dillingham, Mr. and Mrs. S. 


E 


‘astwood, Mr. Geo. 
‘arle, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 


“bbets, Mr. William E. 
fick, Mr. John H. 

‘ilert, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
‘ly, Mr. J. F. 

“mery, Mr. Henry 
‘sleeck, Mr. Irving N. 
<sleeck, Mr. and Mrs. A 
‘wing, Mr. J. M. S. 


F 


Fischel, Mr. Robert H. 
Floyd, Miss Ava 
Floyd, Mr. Jas. L. 


‘aton, Mr. and Mrs. Albert M. 


W. 


Floyd, Mr. F, E. 

lforsythe, Mr. and Mrs. A. N. 
Forsythe, Mr. Jas. J. 

Fulhage, Mr. A. FE. 

Franklin, Mr. B. A. 
Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. M. L 
Fullertson, Mr. K. B. 


Frank, Mr. and Mrs. Max 
G 


Garner, Mr. Samuel 
Gardner, Mr. N. L. R. 
Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. 
Gillett, Mr. W. N. 

Gilbert, Mr. Jas. H. 
Glatfelter, Mr. P. H. 
Goodsir, Mr. George 

Grey, Mr. Alfred, Jr. 
Grippin, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Grippin, Miss Ruth 

Gross, Miss E. M. 

Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. ] 
Grady, Mr. M. J. 

Gardner, Mr. A. C. 
Gardineer, Mr. E. F. 
Greene, Mr. Geo. FE. 


( ould, Geo W. 
H 


lare, Mr. Thos. J. 
laggerty, Mr. M. L. 
fall, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
lanlon, Mr. L. L. 
larraux, Mr. J. W. 
larrington, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
larrison, Mr. F. W. 

larrison, Mr. and Mrs. H. i* 
larding, Mr. J. E. 

lartung, Mr. A. 

Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Hayes, Mr. J. Arthur 
Hayward, Mr. and Mrs. L. I 
Herrlinger, Mr. E. F. 

Hess, Mrs. M. F. 

Higgins, Mr. M. R. 
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The Mathieson Alkali W orks 


SALTVILLE, 


Castner Electrolytic Alkali Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. | 





“EAGLE-THISTLE’”” BRAND | 
BLEACHING POWDER 


HIGH TEST 


Packed in Steel Drums, air tight, insuring fuil strength at point of consumption 


SODA ASH 


48 per cent. and 58 per cent. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


60 per cent., 70 per cent., 72 2 per cent., 74 per cent., 76 per cent.; also 78 

per cent. Our 78 per cent. Caustic Soda is an article of gre ater purity 

than has ever before been produced in a commercial w ay, analyzing 
99.70 Hydrate of Soda 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 


Packed in Kegs, Barrels or Bags; also Cases 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @, CO. 


sate INCORPORATED on: 
PROVIDENCE: BOSTON: 88 Broad Street 


55 Canal Street PHILADELPHIA: 
NEW YORK: S O L bE A G E N 2 S Delaware Ave. and Green St. 
32 Broadway CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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{GENTS OF “OLD HAMPSHIRE” HELP CELEBRATE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 

|’ the long list of dinners given during Convention Week in 

New York that in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 


founding of the Hampshire Paper Company of South Hadley 
alls, Mass., was somewhat out of the ordinary run of the gath- 
erings of the week 


Bond” 


throughout the country are the mainstay of the business, W. D. 


Recognizing that the men who sell “Old Hampshire 


ludd, the executive head of the Hampshire arranged to celebrate 


the anniversary in New York, where a large number of the 


wents of the company would be on the date of the anniversary, 
namely, on Tuesday of this week 

Forty Hampshire Bond agents sat down to a dinner on that 
venine such as the Waldorf-Astoria hotel can serve when it is 
siven carte blanche. That the occasion was suitably commem- 
rated goes without saying 


Mr. Judd made a little speech in which he expressed his pleas- 
ure on behalf of the company in being able to have so many of 
the company’s agents at its fiftieth anniversary. After.sketching 
riefly the history of the Hampshire he closed by expressing his 


earty appreciation of the services of the company’s agents who 


have contributed in large measure to the success of “Old Hamp- 
hire Bond” and the other products of the company. 

F. G. Leslie, the well-known Minneapolis paper dealer, struck a 
responsive chord when he referred to the fact that Mr. Judd was 


the first paper manufacturer to afford the jobber absolute pro- 
tection. While several mills later followed the good example of 
Mr. Judd, that gentleman deserved very great credit for doing 
hat he did, especially as it took considerable courage to take 
the radical step at the time Mr. Judd started the innovation. 

L. H. Buckley of the U. S. 


speaker and referred among other things to the very pleasant 


Envelope Company was the next 
relations that had always existed between the U. S. Envelope 
Company and the jobbers. 

W. H 


cialists, said that he had the honor of writing the first flat paper 


Johns of the George Batten Company, advertising spe 


advertisement that appeared in the magazines, and that “ad.” was 


bout “Old Hampshire Bond.” He also spoke in regard to the 
policy of advertising to the general public and the high character 
of the public announcements of the Hampshire Paper Company. 

Mr. Judd closed the informal speech-making by reading the 
letter which won the first prize in the company’s recent prize 
contest. This letter was highly appreciated by the paper dealers 
and the award of the first prize to the writer was heartily com- 
mended 

The souvenir of the dinner was a very attractive traveling kit 
which was identical in form to those used as prizes in the contest 
referred to. After the dinner the entire party attended a perform- 
ince at the llippodrome 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ATTERBURY BROS. 


- mnection with the general review of the year it is not out 
ot place to record another event which was coincident with the 
end of 1915, but which had its origin forty years ago. This everit 
relates to the starting in business of the Atterbury brothers, Henry 


and Robert B., of the well-known corporation, Atterbury Bros., 

Inc., whose present offices are at 38 Park Row, New York City. 
The house of Atterbury Brothers commenced its career on 

January 1, 1876, at 440 Pearl street. It succeeded Robert B. Atter- 


bury, who had been in the paper stock business for himself for 


four years prior. Henry Atterbury, who had been associated 
with Perkins, Goodwin & Co. for a number of years as confiden- 
tial rk, joined his brother in the packing of old paper stock, 
confining themselves to newspapers, books, shavings, etc. The 
concern grew and, three years later, was compelled to seek larger 
quarters, settling at 253-255 Front street 


and paper stock of all kinds. 


the business. 


\bout six years later Atterbury Brothers started to import rags 
This business grew to large dimen- 


sions but because of three fires, two of which were disastrous, it 


Chase & 
North, predecessors to Chase & Norton, took over this branch of 
\t that time the Atterbury brothers moved to 140 
Nassau street, where they remained for twenty-five years. 


was decided to discontinue the packing of paper stock. 


During 
the early years of the concern it started to import wood pulp. 
About 
ten years ago, foreign connections for the handling of casein were 


This branch is now an important factor of the business. 
made. These connections were gradually increased, until now the 


\tterburvs receive casein from France, Argentine and other 
parts of the world. 

With the remarkable progress of the concern is linked the names 
of two other men who are today prominent in the business of the 
Atterbury. 


Brothers about 


corporation, namely, J. A. Howard and Howard E. 
Mr. Hloward entered the employ of Atterbury 
thirty-one years ago as an office boy, and has since become a valu- 
Howard E. 


able factor in the business Atterbury has been with 


the concern for nine years. He formerly represented the Inter- 
national Paper Company at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


CONVENTIONS OF MANUFACTURERS 
(Continued from page 265.) 

National Safety Council 

\nother most promising activity of the American Paper and 

Pulp Association is its division of the National Safety Council. 

This division was organized at the Fourth Annual Safety Con- 

gress in Philadelphia last October, with S. F. Shattuck, of the 

Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis., as chairman; A. G. Rich- 

ardson, Laurentide Company, Ltd., Montreal, vice-chairman, and 

E. P. Gleason, of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
edwards, Wis. 

That this division is an important one goes without saying. 
To the manufacturer, nothing is so vital as the proper main- 
tenance of his apparatus for every use and the safety of his em- 
ployees. The safety movement may well be regarded as one of 
the strongest, most rapid and most commendable moves in recent 
history. 

The feature of the meeting, which was held on Wednesday 
morning, was the address of M. A. Dow on “The Human Ele- 
ment in Safety.” 

Like the Technical Association, the Safety Council has an ab- 
solutely unlimited field in which to operate. While the causes for 
accidents may be few, there is no end to the number of ways in 
which they can be avoided, each luckless affair having some dif- 
ferent sort of application. In recognition of this fact, G. E. 
Williamson, of the Strathmore Paper Company, Woronoco, Mass., 
was appointed chairman of a committee to investigate into the 
various forms of accidents, to find out the exact causes of each, 
and to recommend the best means of precaution in each case. 
The work of this committee will be of more than ordinary in- 


terest to all in the trade. S. F. Shattuck is chairman of the 


programme committee. 


Glazed and Fancy Paper Association Meets 
A meeting of the Glazed and Fancy Paper Association was also 
held on Wednesday morning. 
rank L. Moore, president and general manager of the New- 
ton Falls Paper Company, returned last week from a tour of in- 
spection of the logging operations of the company in the Adiron- 
dacks. 


this year on account of a lack of snow, his company had been 


He stated that while many sections of the woods suffered 


Already the company has taken 
out nineteen thousand cords of pulp logs, and the season’s work 
is practically finished. He stated that the concerns having long 
hauls were most affected by the lack of sleighing. 


very fortunate in this respect. 
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Double Chain Swivel 

, Flight Conveyer in 
fa) Straw Board Works 
handling straw direct 


| from cars to the mill. 


For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY FOURDRINIER WIRES 


are unsurpassed. 


















Their ten years of unprecedented success proves it. 


S Malleable 
Roller 
| Chains 


are especially adapted to Wood and Steel Apron Con- 
veyer Service in the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


We make them for the largest and fastest machines, 





Cylinder Wires all sizes. 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


COLLINWOOD STA. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGALITE. FILLER 


UNITED STATES 
TALC CO. 
GOUVERNEUR NEW YORK 

























Ask for Chain Bulletin No. 97-31. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. ° §,fouRt# stresr 


New York ; Philadelphia Chicago Milwaukee 
Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Denver Montreal 













Swivel Attachment 
with Wooden Flight, 
as shown in_ the 
above illustration. 


Thousands of Economy Safety-First 
Portable Tiering Machines are in use 
every day— 
they are all saving time, 
money and space. 





ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTIGE 


We make all kinds of Mill Cogs and have special facilities 
that will be of great service to you. We make a specialty of 
**ready dressed”’ cogs which are 


READY TO RUN 


the moment driven and keyed. Write at once for 
circular ‘“‘G" and instruction sheets, free. 17 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IS BUILT INTO OUR 


THE N.P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. ez SLITTINGanod R EWINDING 
| MACHINES 


J L. & Y). S. RIKER CAMERON MACHINE CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Put one on your pay roll. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


415 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago. 












(Incorporated) 


Importers and Manufacturers’ Agents 


19 CEDAR ST.. NEW YORK | Mechanical Filters 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


Sole Agents for the United States All Sizes, to Suit Locations 
All Tests and Canada of THE UNITED No Proposition too Large or Small 
SODA ASH = ALKALI CO., LTD.., of G 
sai os ., of Great WRITE OR WIRE 
ALKALI Britain, for the sale of their | WE WILL CALL ON YOU 


various brands of 


|| NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


BLEACHING POWDER '| saaineiaed 
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Our latest Improved Machine, 
three sizes; belt or direct con- 
nected motor driven. All Bear- 
ings self-oiling, adjustable and 
water-cooled. Outside stand fit- 
ted with gauge to keep the plug 
central with the shell. 


For full particulars apply to 


DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


The Undercut 
Trimmer 


The Paper Mill Cutter, combining the high- 
est degree of accuracy, speed and simplicity 
for the most exact trimming. 

The clamping power of the Undercut is not 
equalled by any other cutter, and assures ab- 
solute accuracy in trimming. The safety in 
operating an Undercut is a very important 
fact to be considered, as well as simplicity 
of design and construction carried out in the 
best manner and workmanship possible. 

The speed of the Undercut is such that 
more cuts can be utilized in the working of 
our machine than in the high-speed cutters 
which not only consume power, but wear out 
rapidly. 

Our Power Back Gauge Drive enables the 

handle material quickly, easily 
e in quantity than can be secured in 
se of other machines. 


For further and full information, call upon 


The Smith & Winchester 
Mfg. Co. 
Builders of High Grade 
Paper Mill Machinery and Paper Bag 
Machinery 
South Windham, Conn. 


SAMSON 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


16,000 HORSE-POWER 
Four of these units installed for the Mad 
ison River Power Co., Montana, operating 
under 110 feet head, direct connected to 
2,400 K.W. generators. Total capacity, 
16,000 H.P. We build any design and 
capacity of turbines required. All of our 
work fully guaranteed in every detail. 
Let us send you our new illustrated catalog 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 304 Lagonda Street, Springfield, Ohio 
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We manufacture all styles of Beater Engine Bars and Bed Plates, also 
the various kinds of knives used in paper mills, such as Chipper, Barker, 
Rag, Paper Cutting Knives, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


Your inquiries and orders are appreciated. 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 
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Papermakers Can See the Advantage of Using the 


SINCLAIR PATENT DANDY ROLL PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 


TRADE MARK ee EASTON, PA. 


Three centrally located factories insures you 
lowest delivered price on cloth filtered rosin size 
in tank cars. drums or barrels. 


SATIN WHITE, CLAYS, 
ln dhanee aie SP ROSIN SIZE 


Never mind what kind of a watermark you require—we make it Factories: Easton, Pa.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Holyoke, Mass. 
JOHN R. SINCLAIR, Box 165, HOLYOKE, MASS. 








For Paper 
Machine 
Dryers and 


ERIK JERNBERG 


Paper Makers’ Agent 
COPENHAGEN 


Importer of all kinds of paper, bookbinders’, sta- 
tioners’ and publishers’ supplies, etc. 





Calenders, 
are for any 


Sty7e Tee's 


purpose 
where a Re- 
volving Joint 
is to be used. 


Would like to represent The Reliable Machine Co. 


AMERICAN MILLS IN DENMARK, SWEDEN AND NORWAY 914 Jackson Street ANDERSON, IND 


Other 


Exporter of paper and boards from Scandinavian 
mills. 


BALES | | Blotting Paper of the Best Quality 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EATON-DIKEMAN COMPANY 


LEE, MASS. 


It tells all about it. Manufacturers of Blotting, Matrix, Filter and all 
N. Y. Revolving Portabl other grades of absorbent papers. 
ity She ae Registered brands Magnet and Columbian, also 
evator Co. Lenox and Arlington. 


a ee SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Ave. 


How to stack them! 
You can do it easily and 
efficiently by using 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Write for Bulletin P.T-27. 





Producers of the Highest Grade GROUND WOOD PULP 


Brimstone on the Market 


Absolutely Free from Arsenic or Selenium | Controlled river flowage with 
' . Resulting uniform power conditions 
The Largest Sulphur Mine in the Enable us to guarantee delivery as wanted. 
World | Contracts for periodical shipments solicited. 


Caicasieu Parish, Louisiana 


|_| THE RIVER DU LOUP PULP CO., Lr. 
FRASERVILLE, QUEBEC 





Main Offices, Whitehall Bldg., 17 Battery Place, New York | 
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PERFORATED METALS 
of every description 








Washers, 
Covers, 
Bottoms, Shower Pipes, and various types of Draining 
and Screening Apparatus. 


Perforated Screen 
Plates and Sheets— 


Made of Brass, Copper, Bronze, Steel, 
Galvanized Iron, etc. 


For Paper and Pulp Mill Screens 


Used in Rotary and Centrifugal Screens, Drainers, 
Filter Plates, Pulp Screens, Suction Box 
Button Catchers, Sand Traps, Rolls, False 


LET US QUOTE UPON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


HE product of this company is known everywhere for its exactness to detail of size, thickness and dimensions. Its 
precision, quality and service are by-words among those who know—while promptness, fair price and the square 


deal is their definite policy. 


Their first desire is to supply the best screens that can be made and come as near as possible to meeting your wants. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 


618 North Union Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WINDERS 


REWINDERS 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. Jd. 





Dry Rosin Size 


Brittle and easily soluble. Cheapest size out. 

\ Cheaper than mill made size. Also our hot and 

cold water sizes; standard quality. Cleaner, more 

’ uniform and economical than either mill made 

S sizes or those offered by our competitors. \lso 

maant Arabol Paper Size, Splicing Gums, Condensed * 
Paste Powder, Paper Makers’ Starches. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
100 William Street. New York 


VERA ROSIN SIZE 


Guaranteed to be Absolutely Clean and Pure 
SHIPPED IN BARRELS and TANK CARS 
OUR VERA PAPER SIZE 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosin size made. We can fur- 
nish you with an ideal rosin size and patented apparatus to use same. 


OUR VERA MILL SIZE 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. 
Id or warm water in the ordinary way without apparatus, 
better satisfaction and is more economical than mill made size. 
Our sizings are cleaned by our new patented process, and we guar- 
ntee this Size to be absolutely clean, without the least speck of im- 
{ irity in the same, preventing thereby black specks in the paper. 


VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
North Milwaukee, Wis. Stoneham, Mass. 
Burlington, Ont., Canada 












Ready to use in 
Gives 




















ine OF CYPRESS OR YELLOW PINE 


Heavy Paper Mill Work 


A SPECIALTY 
OUR AIR DRIED CYPRESS IS REMARK: 
ABLE FOR ITS GREAT DURABILITY 


We handle Cypress and Yellow 
Pine from the Stump, and 
have Twenty Million Feet 
Seasoning 





THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


125 Taylor St., 














Why Waste Good Stock? 


WHEN YOU CAN SAVE IT AT A SMALL EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


SCREENING GRINDER 


“SUCCESS” - 


Which we offer to the trade. It will successfully re- 
claim and grind sulphite and ground wood screenings 
into a marketable pulp, which can be sold at a profit. 

The following leading mills are using the “Success” 
with success: 

JONQUIERE PULP CO., Jonquiere, P. Q., Canada. 

SPANISH RIVER PULP & PAPER CO., Ltd., onnttes Ont., Can. 

DELLS PAPER & PULP CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 

WOLF RIVER PAPER & FIBRE CO., Shawano, Wis. 

THE FALLS MFG. CO., Oconto Falls, Wis. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


APPLETON MACHINE CO., Appleton, Wis. 
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THE WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG.CO. 


Established 1848 
Incorporated 1870-1896 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Wires 

Brass, Copper and Iron Wire 
Cloth of every description 


Brass, Copper and Iron Wire 
Dandy Rolls 

Cylinder Moulds 

Best Quality of Wire Rope 


Is” Write for Price List 


88 AINSLIE ST., 


NATRONA POROUS 
ALUM 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. conan 


PHILADELPHIA 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 
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also Paper Fillers—as Agalit 
<tah Det, Win ene othe eal 


COLORS FOR PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE 


) Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 


America’s Largest Packers 





Cotton Rags and Waste Paper 


Any Grade—Any Quantity 


Cor. Union and Lumber Sts., on C. B. & Q.R.R. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





"ADAP Phe race Hanes 


MeRTZTOWN, Pa. 


WIRES. 


50 years’ experience as wire makers 
insures highest quality of product 


“Appleton Wires 
Are Good Wires” 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, Appleton, Wis. 7 


fFOURDRINIER 
CYLINDER 
WASHER 











Parsons Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the 
Following Standard Papers: 


@SO4g, 


WITH THE PARSONS QUALITY WATERMARK @ 


oe 
| at 
Parsons Bond 
Old Hampden Bond 
Mercantile Bond 
London Bond 
Parsons Gothic Bond 
Parsons Linen 
Rose White Linen 
Scotch Linen Ledger 
Parsons Defendum Ledger 
Parsons. Mercantile Record 
' Parsons American Drawing 
Parchment Bristol 


For Sale by Leading Jobbers Everywhere 
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~ UNIONS CASTINGS FITTINGS 


MADE FROM BRASS AND 
PERFECTION BRONZE 
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